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PREFACE 


Tropical  South  Aiosrican  Summer  Fellowship  Program,  I was 

eemlng  the  rubber  boom  in  the  Xingu  River  valley.  While 
seeking  background  material  For  Amazonian  historical  de- 
velopment prior  to  Che  onset  of  world  rubber  demand,  I 
discovered  a lack  oC  continuity  in  secondary  sources  re- 
ferzl;^  to  the  region  as  a whole;  there  were  no  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  the  Amazon's  history.  Available  studies 
focussed  on  events  during  the  eighteenth  century  or  during 
the  reign  of  rubber  in  the  lace-nineteenth  and  early 


twentieth  centuries  and.  without  exception,  presented  a 
macro-view  of  the  Amazon  Region,  giving  no  attention  to 
the  micro-regional  variations  of  geography  and  demography. 
The  sources  for  these  studies  were  archival  collections 
stored  in  capital  cities  such  as  Manaus,  Belem  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  other  sources  of  docuinentation  in  smaller  cities 


and  towns  were  neglected. 


t was  collecting  data  about  the  rub- 
River's  leading  rubber  baron,  Josd 
traveled  between  the  city  of  Alta- 


municlpel 


Senador  Jos4  Porflrio 


documents  atored 


(fornerly,  Souzel)  to  check  on 
municipal  acchivea.  In  the  clerk's  office  at  Senador  Joed 
Porffrio  I was  shown  a trunk  full  of  yellowed  paper  tied 
t09ether  in  bales,  which  were  civil  registrations  of  births, 
oarriages  and  deaths  from  the  1690's.  Untying  one  of  the 
bales,  which  contained  marriage  registers,  1 began  reading 
and  was  icopreased  by  the  volume  of  information  each  regis- 
ter contained:  place  of  birth,  dace  of  birth,  occupation 

and  place  of  residence  for  the  couple  with  additional  in- 
formation concerning  their  parents.  Since  Senador  Joad 
Porffric's  municipal  history  was  shorter  than  that  of  two 
other  towns  in  the  micro-region  of  the  lower  Xingu  Valley, 
Porto  de  Moz  and  Gurupi,  I assumed  that  earlier  registra- 


tion material  existed  in  the  latter  two  places. 

With  the  support  of  the  Pulbright-Hays  Program  I re- 
turned to  the  Amazon  Pegion  in  1976  to  explore  the  hiatory 
of  the  geographic  unity  comprised  of  the  lower  xingu  Valley 
and  the  municipality  of  Gurupd,  using  documents  stored  in 
the  various  municipal  and  ecclesiastic  archives  in  Gurupd, 
Porto  de  Mot,  Senador  Josd  Porffrio  and  Altamira,  as  well 


civil  registers  in  Gurupd  in  Kay 

searching  either  baptisms  or  birt 
of  date  collection,  more  than  a y 


and  remained  there 


data  collecting  trips,  I finished 
sr  1979  and  proceeded  to  Porto  de 


Moz.  Senador  Josd  Forflrlo  and  Xltamira.  The  last  field 
trip  occurred  in  November  19B2  when  I recovered  some  data 
which  had  been  lost  through  faulty  film  processing  (I  micro- 
filmed much  of  the  registration  infomation  and  transcribed 


e phases  o 

n the  historical  evolution  o 

Catholic  Church  had  been  uneasy  partners  in  the  enterprise 
n assimilation.  The  first  military  expedition 
e Amazon  fiasihi  in  Che  early  seventeenth  century, 
ompanied  by  a Franciacan  missionary.  By  the  inid- 
h century,  the  Jesuits  had  begun  their  Amazonian 


soon  would  clash  seriously  with  the  Crown  officials  who 
rescinded  Che  Jesuits'  authority  over  a strategically  im- 
portant part  of  the  Xingu  River  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
Franciscan  missionaries. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  regular 
missionary  orders  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  state  do- 
cuments concerning  the  secularized  missions  revealed  the 
importance  of  the  concept  of  family  for  the  colonization 
process.  Only  Curopeans  or  whites  were  included  in  the  of- 
ficial concept  of  family;  all  other  inhabitants,  Amerin- 
dians and  black  slaves,  were  outside  it.  Religious  and 


reforms  emsnating  from  the  Reformation 


Counter 


marriage  and  legal 
ke  father,  or  head 


Reforraation  reinforced  sti 
interpretation  of  the  family,  1 

not  reapeot  the  Institution  of  monogamous  marriage,  and  the 
slaves,  as  chattel,  were  property  of  the  head  householder, 
both  groups  remained  outside  the  legally  interpreted  domain 
of  the  family.  They  also  formed  the  bulk  of  the  labor  force 
during  the  colonization  process  and  after  independence. 

obvious  that  the  organization  of  the  population  by  families 
and  labor  force  continued — only  servile  racial  categories 
were  included  in  the  summaries  which  followed  the  nominal 
population  listing  for  each  place — and  there  was  overriding 
concern  on  the  part  of  both  imperial  and  provincial  autho- 
rities to  organize  exploitable  labor  pools.  Their  efforts 
had  little  effect  and  failed  altogether  when  the  region  be- 
came a supplier  for  the  foreigners’  demands  for  rubber. 

During  the  imperial  period  in  the  xingu  River  valley, 
baptiamal  records  were  kept  continuously,  and  the  earliest 

Unfortunately,  civil  documentation  of  births,  which  began 

registers,  however,  showed  it  to  be  reliable  and  revealing. 
The  high  number  of  illegitimate  births  [about  fOt)  Implied 


that  poat-Re£omation  concepts  of  family  and  raacriage 
wets  not  assimilated  by  the  general  population  in  the  study 
area  by  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  application  of 
methodologies  derived  from  European  models  would  not  be 
adequate  for  analysis  of  Amasonian  demographic-historical 
events.  The  marital  pattern  presented  in  the  study  area 
during  the  nineteenth  century  was  overwhelmingly  Amerindian. 
The  distinct  seasonality  displayed  by  the  movement  of  monthly 
baptisms  in  the  area  during  the  Empire  indicated  that  the 
population  tended  to  reunite  twice  a year  in  towns  and 


time  most  persons 


e continuation  o 


tern  until  1889  contradicts  claims  that  the  rubber  boom 
drained  population  from  the  cities  and  towns.  Host  economic 
activities  carried  on,  at  least  after  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  seasonal  and  took  part  of  the  male  population  away  once 
or  twice  a yean  therefore,  the  extraction  of  rubber  only 

With  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1689,  the  un- 
easy partnership  of  Church  and  Stats  in  the  Amazon,  and  in 
Brazil,  was  severed.  The  continual  infringement  of  the 
State  on  activities  formerly  dominated  by  the  Church  was  ap- 
parent in  efforts  by  the  State  to  control  documentation  in 
the  Amazcn  Region.  Statistical  coimissions  were  being  or- 
ganized throughout  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  small 
towns  and  cities  and  finally  took  hold  in  1876,  but  even 
since  then.  Church  records  reflect  more  accurately  the 


resident  population,  at  least  outside  the  municipal  centers. 


which  is  largely  ignored  by  civil  record-keepers  due  to 
lack  of  human  and  financial  resources.  The  church's  in- 
fluence has  remained  strong  in  the  study  area  and  throughout 
the  Amazon  Region,  and  missionary  orders  now  staff  most 
dioceses . 
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Arlene  H.  Kelly 


Unfortunately,  civil 


documentation  of  births,  which  began 
in  IB'76,  was  haphazard  and  unreliable  aa  demographic  data. 
Examination  of  the  information  provided  in  the  baptismal 
registers,  however,  showed  it  to  be  reliable  and  revealing. 
The  high  number  of  illegitimate  births  (about  50%)  implied 


that  post-pefomation  concepts  of  family  and  marriage  were 
not  assimilated  by  the  general  population  in  the  study  area 
by  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  methodologies  derived 
from  European  models  would  not  be  adequate  for  analysis  of 
Amazonian  demographiO'historicsl  events. 

With  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1899,  the  un- 

Brazil,  was  dissolved.  The  continual  intrusion  of  the  Stat' 


feat  in  efforts  by  the  State  to  control  d 
Amazon  Region.  Statistical  commissions  were  organized  early 
in  the  Imperial  era  for  the  saiall  towns  and  cities  and 
finally  took  hold  in  1876,  but,  even  for  later  years.  Church 
records  reflect  more  accurately  the  resident  population 
— at  least  that  outside  the  municipal  centers,  which  has 
been  largely  ignored  by  civil  record-keepers  due  to  lack  of 

remained  strong  in  the  study  area  and  throughout  the  Amazon 
Region,  and  today  missionary  orders  once  again  staff  most 


9£0»LES 


The  Amaeon  Baain,  a unique  geographical  feature  of 
the  Araerican  tropica,  drains  a surface  area  of  about 
3,500.000  square  kilometera  in  Brazilian  territory.  The 
source  of  the  main  artery,  the  Anaeon  River,  lies  in  the 
Andean  Highlands,  and  the  first  stretch  of  the  river  in 
Peru  is  called  the  Maranon  River.  The  upper  part  of  the 
river  from  the  Peruvian  border  to  the  Hegro  River  is 
called  the  Solimaes  River,  becoraing  the  Amazon  from  that 


east  ranging  from  three  degrees  south  latitude  to  zero 

Major  tributaries  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amazon 
River  include  the  Hegro,  Trombetas.  Peru  and  Jari  Rivers. 


of  the  water  by  vegetable  and  mineral  con 
been  called  "starvation"  rivers  due  to  th 
ence  potential  and  lack  of  aquatic  life.* 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Amazon  include  t 
Madeira.  Tapajds.  Xingu  and  Tocantins  Riv 


o the  coloration 

ir  low  subsist- 
Tributaries  on 


and  carry  little  sediment  in  their 
is  little  rainfall  activity,  their 


considered  more  productive  since  they  lack  matter  which 
consumes  oxygen  in  the  water  and  their  greater  transparency 
offers  more  potential  for  aguatic  life.^  When  there  are 
heavy  rains r or  in  the  rainy  season — winter — the  rivers 
become  muddy,  full  of  loose  sediment,  which  is  the  normal 
aspect  of  the  Amazon  River's  water. 

The  seasons  are  divided  in  two  principal  periods! 
the  rainy  season  or  winter,  which  begins  in  November  and 
lasts  until  the  and  of  May;  and  the  drier  season  or  summer, 
which  extends  from  June  until  November.  With  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  level  of  the  Amazon  River  begins  to  rise, 
reaching  its  highest  levels  in  March  or  April.  The  yearly 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tributaries  differs  from  that  of  the 
main  artery  due  to  varying  amounts  of  rainfall  at  their 
headwaters,  which  affect  the  volume  of  water  in  their 


The  yearly  floodings  in  the  Amazon  Valley  leave  de- 
posits of  silt  on  lands  known  as  virzea.  The  annual  re- 
novation of  the  soil  renders  it  more  productive  than  areas 
known  as  terra  firme,  higher  ground  above  the  floodplain.^ 
The  islands  of  the  Amazon  delta  constitute  the  largest 
areas  of  vdrzea  in  the  study  ares.  The  high  and  low  varzeas 
differ  by  only  about  30  centimeters  and  their  usual  expanse 
is  around  150  meters  along  Che  fiver  bank,  although  the 
width  can  reach  to  1,600  meters.  Natural  pasture  lands 
or  fields  appear  on  both  vdrzea  and  terra  firme  settings. 
Marshes  and  swamp  lands  also  cover  portions  of  the  region.® 


Hap  of  Lower  Xingu  and  Gurupd. 

Source:  Map  HA-22,  Pari,  Conselho  Naclonal 

de  Geoorafia. 


The  soil  type  which  pcedcminates  in  the  region  ie 
sandy/  clayey  soil,  deficient  in  natural  fertility.^ 
Abundant  foliage  falling  to  the  ground  night  be  e>:pected 

temperatures  in  the  region  impede  this  process,  since 
the  rate  of  decomposition  exceeds  that  of  humus  formation. 
Areas  of  the  region  with  greater  ranges  of  temperature, 

the  southern  tributaries  where  they  are  blocked  by  rapids 
and  falls  (there  is  a difference  of  almost  12  degrees 
Celsius  in  this  part  of  the  Xingn  tiver’) , contain  stretches 
of  highly  productive  soil  called  terra  roxa  (red  earth}. 
Occasionally  there  appear  oatches  of  black  earth,  terra 
preta . which  also  are  quite  productive. 

All  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River  contain 
series  of  waterfalls  and  rapids  (cachoeirasl . Prom  Its 
source  in  the  central  highlands  of  Brazil,  the  Xingu  River 

river*s  course  detours  sharply  to  the  east 
kilometers,  then  again  sharply  to  the  north 
for  about  50  kilometers,  where  it  turns  west  for  another 
30  kilometers  before  veering  to  the  north  and  continuing 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Amazon  elver.  This  detour  is 
known  as  the  Volta  Grande,  or  Great  Bend,  of  the  Xingu. 

The  rapids  and  falls  of  the  xingu  River  continue  to  appear 
closer  to  the  main  artery  than  do  those  of  any  other 
tributary  of  the  Amazon.  During  the  detour  of  the  (3reat 
Bend,  the  Xingu  River's  water  level  drops  by  about  70  feet. 


is  studded 
latitude  t> 
for  about  < 


bordering 


eecarpments  giving  way  to  sandy  beaches,  in  turn  followed 
by  more  escarpments  and  beaches.  Rising  from  the  river 

height.  During  the  dry  season,  these  lands  along  the 
Rreat  Bend  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  stagnant  pools  of 
water,  and  veritable  drought  conditions  exist,  in  which 
species  of  cactus  flourish. The  highest  elevations  in 
the  study  area  occur  between  the  Xingu  and  TOcantins  Rivers 
at  the  Carajas  Serra,  which  attains  heights  of  from  500  to 
600  meters.  Past  the  bay  formed  when  the  Bend  veers  to 


the  north,  the  western  bank  of  the  Xingu  begins  to  flatten 
into  plains  as  the  river  nears  the  main  artery. 

A major  tributary  of  the  Xingu  River,  the  Irlri  River, 
which  also  flows  over  a succession  of  raoids,  enters  from 


studded  with  Islands.  There  are  cluster.s  of  islands  above 
the  bay  formed  by  the  last  turn  of  the  Bend.  The  lower 
course  of  the  Xingu  River  has  few  islands,  but  does  hold 
some  treacherous  sand  banks,  which  aopear  when  the  tide  Is 
low.  Besides  ysarly  fluctuations  of  water  levels,  the 
Xingu  and  other  Amazonian  rivers  experience  the  daily 
changes  of  tides. 


Like  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  that  of  the  Xingu 
contains  numerous  islands.  The  largest  is  the  Island  of 

by  a canal,  also  called  Aquiqui,  which  cuts 


Aquigui  formed 


la  lands 


southern  bank  of  the  Mneton.  other 
estuary,  and  more  fill  the  Amazon  River  after 
enters  it.  The  largest  island  near  the  mouth 
Xingu,  the  Great  Island  of  Gurupa 
forms  part  of  the  Amazon  estuary, 

of  Karajd,  farther  east.  A number  c 
rivers  in  the  region,  flow  through  1 
Gurupl  into  the  Amazon  River.  They 
The  Great  Island  of  Gurupd  divides  f 
Amazon  in  two:  the  northern  canal  c 

which  drain  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 


Grande  de  GurupaJ , 
also  includes  the 


While  large  creehs  often  are  called  rios,  rivers,  in 
the  region,  smaller  creeks  receive  Che  name  igaraoe.  The 
great  majority— all  of  those  entering  the  Xingu  River*-are 


to  flooding. 


Also,  floating  islands  appear,  formed  mainly  by  vegetation 
separated  from  the  shoreline  by  Che  water's  current,  or 
due  to  land  erosion,  and  are  called  mururd . They  float 
downstream  in  all  the  tributary  rivers  below  the  rapids 
and  in  Che  Amazon's 


Atlantic 


f Uie  history  of  the  expansion 
t discovery^  exploitation  and 
brought  together  three  dis- 
:ltne.  The  natives,  or  Amer- 
tens  of  thousands 


lower  xingu  Valley  is  part 

colonization  of  the 
tinct  peoples  for  th 
Indians,  inhabited  t 
of  years  Isolated  from  other  oarts 
newcomers,  Europeans  and  Africans, 
tion  for  soioe  time.  A few  Africans  arrived  as  sailors 
with  the  European  expeditions,  but  most  Africans  arrived 
as  slaves.  Relatively  little  is  known  about  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  Africans  and  Amerindians.  In  the 
tropical  lowlands  of  Africa  and  South  America,  the  natives 
kept  no  written  records.  References  to  their  lives  and 
daily  activities  are  scarce  in  conquest  literature.  To 
recreate  probable  contact  and  pre-contact  conditions  of 
the  Ajuerindians , recent  ethnographic  studies  are  often  in- 
dispensable.^^ 

The  Amerindians'  ancestors  traveled  from  Asia  across 
the  frozen  expanse  of  the  Bering  straits  to  the  Worth 
American  land  mass.  They  crossed  in  various  waves,  moving 
south  until  some  reached  the  tip  of  South  America. Set- 

authority  claims  that  settlement  proceeded  from  east  to 
west,  up  the  river.  Another  supports  a west-to-east  set- 
tlement, downriver. The  earliest  descriptions  of  the 
populations  of  the  Xingu  and  Gurupa  d 


century.  Effects  of  earlier  European  forays  on  1 
American  continent  must  have  reverberated  in  the 
area  before  the  first  Europeans,  the  Dutch,  entered  the 
Xingu.^^  Both  the  effects  of  European  forays  from  afar 
and  of  the  Dutch  traders  and  sugar  olanters  of  Che  Xingu 
and  Gurupfi  area  nay  have  been  slight.  The  first  Europeans 
described  the  area  as  populous  and  productive. 

Population  estimates  for  traditional  villages  range 
from  one  hundred  to  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  per 
village  community. Subsistence  for  these  populations 
was  provided,  interdependently.  by  farming,  fishing, 
hunting  and  gathering.  Variations  of  diet  followed 
seasonal  changes  of  climate  and  tocography.  The  baeic 
food  for  most  groups — manioc — provided  a variety  of 
alimentary  derivatives  and  was  easily  stored. For  some 
people,  com  or  niaite  was  the  staple  food,  supplements 
to  these  basics  included  sweet  potatoes,  other  tubers  or 
roots,  fruits  and  beans.  An  important  source  of  protein, 
besides  fish  and  game,  was  found  in  various  nuts. 

Daily  tasks  were  divided  between  men  and  women. 

Men  cleared  and  burned  the  forest  plot,  removed  the  debris 
and  readied  the  plot  for  planting.  The  women  cultivated 
and  harvested  crops.  Women  controlled  preparation  of  food 
and  fermented  beverages.  Depending  on  the  group's  tradi- 
tions, either  man  or  women  or  both  wove  cloth,  hammocks, 
and  basket  utensils;  formed  and  fired  ceramics;  and  de- 
signed body  ornaments.  Men  shouldered  the  heavier 


construction  of  houses,  some  Ainerindians'  homes  astonished 
Europeans  with  the  size  and  undivided  internal  space. 

Either  sex  could  thatch  roofs  and  vails  with  palm  fronds. 
Activities  surrounding  the  births  of  infants  differed. 


Usually  a birth  united  t 
the  new  mother  alone  car 


e women  of  a family  group,  unless 
d for  the  baby.  If  twins  were 
village  wanted  to  raise  another 


hild,  the  second-bcr 
n obvious  handicap  w 


t permitted  to  live.  Population 
policies  of  Amerindians  range  from  unrestricted  expansion 
to  highly  controlled  reproduction.^’'  Birth  control  methods 
include  prohibitions  on  sexual  intercourse,  herbal  and 
mechanical  abortifants,  as  well  as  infanticide.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  social  structure  and  customs  of  Amerindians  rarely 
failed  to  provide  care  for  a child.  Generally,  orphaned 
children  were  adopted  by  relatives  or  childless  Amerindians.^^ 
Ceremonies  marking  the  transformation  from  childhood 
to  adulthood  varied  from  group  to  group.  Boys  underwent 
painful,  hallucinogenic,  survival  or  hunting  tests.  Girls 
usually  spent  time  isolated  from  Che  group  and  suffered  a 
change  of  appearance  (hair  cuts  or  ceremonial  scarifieationl 
with  or  without  the  use  of  drugs,  usually  medicinal. Once 
these  rites  were  completed  both  hoys  and  girls  could  take 


Marriage  involved  specific  duties  on  both  sides.  Women's 
expectations  of  men  included  supplying  meet,  clearing  fields 
and  constructing  buildings.  Cooking,  planting,  harvesting 


and  collecting  soiBe 


work.  Occupations  suck  as  weaving,  ceramics  and  creating 
body  ornaments  £ell  among  both.  In  many  groups,  marriages 
could  be  dissolved  by  the  husband's  failure  Co  supply  hia 
wife  with  game,  or  by  the  wife’s  refusal  to  cook.  De- 


pending 


move.  Each  was  then  free  to  procure  another  mate. 

Occasionally,  men  would  take  more  than  one  wife.  If 
both  wives  enioyed  each  other's  company,  the  husband  had 


only  one  house  to  provide.  But  if  the  wives  were  incom- 
patible, he  would  have  to  provide  equally  for  two  separate 
homes — offering  equal  portions  of  game,  clearing  equal 
garden  plots,  and  building  separate  houses.  In  practice, 
few  men  could  support  more  Chan  one  wife. 

some  Amerindians  lived  long  lives.  A woman  reached 
old  age  when  childbearing  possibilities  were  exhauBtedi  a 
men,  when  he  could  no  longer  provide  game.  Both  old  men 
and  old  women  taught  the  traditions  end  passed  on  the  histo- 
ries of  their  groups.  They  would  teach  the  young  methods 


to  old  age,  physical  incapacity,  or  disease,  he  or  she  was 
considered  past  salvation  and  often  left  to  die. 

Few  specialized  occupations  existed.  Most  people  knew 
something  of  all  daily  and  seasonal  activities.  The  one 
specialised  occupation  was  that  of  the  paid,  whose  profes- 
sion has  been  translated  as  witch-doctor  or  medicine  man 


and  shaman. The  najd  was  supposed  to  have  a soecial 
relationship  with  the  spirit  world,  which  gave  him  powers 
beyond  those  of  men  without  such  contacts.  He  (or  rarely, 

illness  or  bad  luck.  If  someone  died  unexpectedly,  it 
behooved  the  paj4  to  divine  the  murderer  or  establish  an 
accidental  cause,  otherwise,  fear  of  his  powers  might 


instigated  perhaps  by  a rival  pajd  or  shaman. 

Besides  special  relationships  with  the  spirit  world, 
the  pajd  enjoyed  more  specialized  knowledge  concerning 
TDedicinal  plants  and  their  properties.  His  knowledge  would 
be  passed  on  to  an  apprentice,  or  perhaps  one  or  more  of 
his  children.  Often  tobacco  or  hallucinogens  would  be 
used  during  curing  or  healing  rituals.  While  most  men  and 
women  were  familiar  with  simple  cures  and  means  to  please 
the  spirits,  the  pajd  underwent  special  Crainingi  he  learned 
apeclal  skills  beyond  those  widely  practiced  for  daily  sub- 
sistence. Some  of  the  paje'a  skills  were  employed  during 
group  festivals  that  occurred  seasonally  or  every  two  years. 

Celebrating  the  rites  of  passage  for  girls  and  boys 
(usually  held  at  saparate  times),  the  harvest  or  hunt  season, 
or  visits  from  a neighboring  and  friendly  group  were  all 
occasions  for  festivals.  Some  festivals  needed  elaborate 

on  musical  instruments.  These  would  be  the 


festivals 


festivals 


Preparations  for  the 
sage  differed  from  group  to  group.  Group  visits  usually 
reguired  an  entire  night  of  telling  tales  of  valor — 
either  personal  or  group — first  by  the  visitors,  then  by 
the  hosts.  Later,  the  guests  would  expect  to  receive 
presents.  Both  sides  debated  the  value  of  presents  of- 
fered. Sometimes  the  host  women  complained  that  their 
men  gave  too  much.  When  the  situation  reversed  and  the 
hosts  visited  their  former  guests'  home,  the  same  pro- 
cedure occurred.  Thus,  if  one  group  excelled  in  canoe- 
neking  and  the  other  in  arrow-making,  a kind  of  barter 


would  occur  over  the  long  run. 

Other  recreational  activities  included  story-telling, 
singing,  playing  music  and  participation  in  physical  games, 
children  played  with  toys,  often  copies  of  adults'  tools 
and  implements.  There  also  were  extended  visits  among 
family  members.  These  visits  would  entail  participation 
in  daily  activities  of  food  procuring  and  preoatatlon. 
During  festivals  and  visits,  a fermented  alcoholic  drink 
would  be  consumed. 

The  alcoholic  drink,  known  by  various  names. also 
was  consumed  previous  to  another  form  of  social  interac- 
tions war.  wars  provided  a manner  of  forced  trade  and 
aocial  interaction.  Attacking  men  would  sack  Che  vic- 
timized village  and  perhaps  take  women  and  children  as 
prisoners.^®  Treatment  of  such  prisoners  varied  from 
slavery  to  incorporation  in  the  conqueror's  society. 


the  sixteenth  century,  Amezonian  Amerindian 
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and  social  interaction  between  European  Christians  and 
inhahitants  of  the  Middle  East.  These  inroads,  however, 
did  not  result  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  trade 
routes  or  the  breaking  of  the  Arab  monopoly  of  Ear  Eastern 
commodities.  European  attempts  to  establish  trade  routes 
by  sea,  however,  were  succeseful — and  had  unexpected 


consequences. 


The  earliest  adventurers  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 
were  the  Portuguese  who  established  bases  cm  the  African 
continent  beginning  in  1415.  The  Portuguese  also  colo- 


nized Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  inatituting 
a plantation  system  of  sugarcsne  cultivation  with  slave 
labor.  Creating  settlements  did  not  Impede  further  ex- 
plorations, always  with  the  goal  of  reaching  the  'Indiea," 
e explorations  continued  to  the  east,  rounding 


Africa,  and  to  the  west  with  the  discoveries  of  the  Amer- 
icas. The  Portugiiese  and  Spaniards  took  the  lead  In  mari- 
time exploration  with  financial  backing  from  Italians  and 


rlemings.  They  were  joined  later  by  English,  French  and 
Dutch  exolorers. Besides  the  imperative  of  trade,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  carried  with  them  the  desire  to 
spread  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Che  Americas,  the 
Catholic  Church  suffered  the  first  of  a series  of  shocking 
attacks  on  its  spiritual  and  temooral  authority.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  Church  had  been  the  official  guide 
for  European  governments,  but  during  the  sixteenth  century 
questions  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Church's  claims 
to  hegemony  in  all  aspects  of  personal  and  governmental 
life.  Some  Europeans  broke  with  the  Catholic  Church  and 
began  what  is  known  as  the  Reformation.^®  Responding  to 
this  multi-faceted  movement,  the  Church  launched  the 
Counter-Reformation,  examining  and  attempting  to  reform 
those  elements  under  attack.  These  reforms  affected  all 
church  members,  from  high  ecclesiastic  officials  to  lay 
or  nonclerical  Catholics, 

The  principal  social  event  affected  by  the  reforms 
was  that  of  marriage.  Bastardy,  especially  through  con- 
cubinage, had  been  orevalent  during  the  “liddle  Ages,  but 
■from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  abolition  of  the  oractice."®®  The  Council  of 
Trent  established  that  a marriage  had  to  be  confirmed  in 
the  presence  of  a priest  after  the  publication  of  banns. 
Protsstants  included  the  consent  of  parents  as  essential 
to  a marriage. Both  reform  movemente  contributed  to  an 
ideological  separation  of  nature  and  culture  by  Europeans. 


Births  occasioned  cooperation 


villages,  aa  did  baptisms  and  funerals.  Baptisais, 
besides  providing  for  the  spiritual  relationship  of  the 
child,  provided  a "spiritual  kinship"  uniting  the  bap- 
tized child’s  parents  with  the  godfathers  and  godmothers 
and  their  close  relatives. children  were  not  always 


raised  at  home.  They  often  were  sent  to  relatives’  o 
good  friends'  homes  for  education.  Some  Europeans, 
notably  the  English,  oould  send  adolescent  children  t 
be  apprenticed  to  a tradesman:  this  was  provided  for 
law  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century. Orphans  with  no 
living  relatives  had  to  fend  for  themselves.^® 

Subsiatence  in  rural  areas  depended  on  farming, 
stock  raising  and  seasonal  activities.  Professions  i 
towns  were  organised  in  guilds  for  each  craft.  Women 
rarely  participated  in  occupations  outside  Che  home  o 


farm.  One  town  profession  open  Co  women  was  prostitution. 


Coined  money  circulated,  although  barter  still  orevailed 
in  rural  areas.  Exchange  of  goods  from  one  generation  to 
Che  other  through  inheritance  moat  often  occurred  from 
the  father  to  the  oldest  son.  Daughters  were  provided 
with  dowries  at  marriage.  Younger  sons  often  entered  the 
military,  clergy  or  a trade.  An  age  considered  old  both 
for  men  and  women  waa  43  years,  although  some  people 
lived  Into  the  eighties  or  nineties.  Grandchildren, 


children  or  servants  often  would  he  left  to  the  supervision 


The  Iberiena,  both  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  remained 
overvhelmlngly  Roman  Catholic.  Jews  who  would  not  con- 
vert were  expelled  from  both  Iberian  countries  around 
1500,  while  Hoslems  had  been  conquered  first  by  the  Por- 


tuguese, centuries  before,  then  by 
forcibly  Christianired.  In  Iberia,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  before  the  Reformation  took  hold,  society  was 
organized  according  to  Church  schematics.  Each  part  of 
society  had  its  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Church; 
the  Pope,  its  head,  was  represented  by  the  local  Kings; 
laborers  held  positions  analogous  to  hands  and  feet; 
others  were  in  intermediary  positions.  With  the  coming 
of  the  Reformation,  opposition  to  this  static  arrangement 
grew.  Part  of  the  Counter-Reformation  included  the 
sprouting  of  new  religious  orders,  and  the  revitalization 
of  old  ones,  dedicated  to  the  internal  reform  of  the 
church  and  society.  Among  these  religious  orders  were 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  the  Jesuits. 
Besides  internal  reforms  in  Euroce,  new  or  revitalized 
orders  dedicated  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  outside  Europe,  especially  in  Asia  and  the 
Americas.  The  Jesuit  order  was  organized  along  military 
linee — it  was  a company  whose  captain  was  Jesus  Christ — 
while  the  Franciscans  depended  on  a philosophy  closer  to 
a harmony  with  nature. 

reformed  ideas  of  western  Europe  to  distant  parts  of  the 


religious  beliefs 


earth.  Often  tney  tried  to  give  local 
catholic  meanings.  Thus,  the  god  of  thunder,  Jpi,  for 
the  Tupi  linguistic  group  of  Amerindians,  became  God  the 
Father  of  Catholic  dogma.  Little  vas  known  of  the  various 
Amerindian  religions  or  languages;  the  Europeans  trans- 
lated concepts  without  understanding  their  full  meaning. 
European  customs  and  beliefs  were  considered  to  be  the 
best,  the  epitome  of  known  civilisation,  and  as  such  were 
introduced  to  those  people  considered  barbaric  br  primitive. 
The  great  eivilislng  force  of  Europe  was  Christian  religion. 

Concomitant  with  the  religious  reform  that  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  underwent  shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  was  the  transformation  of  European  family  organiza- 
tion. Curing  the  Middle  Ages  parental  authority  had  been 
diminished,  as  the  Catholic  Church  recognized  as  valid  the 
marriages  contracted  without  parental  consent  between  girls 
of  eleven  and  a half  and  boys  of  thirteen  and  a half. 

Changes  of  family  composition  and  living  arrangements  were 
stipulated  by  egalitarian  contracts  until  tha  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  reaasertlon  of  Roman  Law  changed 
the  communal  aspect  of  family  life  to  rule  by  the  head  of 

r patrla  potestas,  the  power  of  the  father.^* 
e spread  of  this  innovation,  wives,  children  and 
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Africans  an 


expeditions,  but  most  entered  Western  Europeen  society 
as  workers  on  Atlantic  island  plantations  or  as  personal 
servants.  Their  long  contact  with  Europeans  helped  to 
iiamonize  then  against  certain  diseases. The  long-lived 
slave  trading  of  Arabs  in  North  and  Northeastern  Africa 
reduced  many  black  Africans  unwlllinglv  to  slave  status. 
Black  African  labor  was  sought  by  Europeans  first  for  the 
establishment  of  sugar  plantations  on  the  Atlantic  Islands, 
later  to  staff  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  planta- 


African  social  organization  differed  from  region  to 
region,  some  groups  were  Moslems  and  had  knowledge  of 
written  script,  but  other  groups  had  perceptibly  unstruc- 
tured lifestyles. In  any  case,  the  Africans  who  came 
to  America  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  slaves  whose  way  of 

Europeans  and  Africans  were  in  the  Xingu  River  valley 
before  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  the  Amazon  in  the 
h century. 


CHAPTER 


THE  EtJROPEAM  CONQUEST 

Although  Spsniarda  traversed  the  Amazon  Valley  during 
the  sixteenth  century/  they  established  no  settlements  or 
fortifications  to  mark  their  passage.^  French,  English 
and  Dutch  traders,  however,  established  posts  and  forti- 
fications in  the  Amazon  Valley  before  the  Portuguese 
arrived.  The  earliest  trading  posts  in  the  Xingu  Valley 
and  Gurupf  were  set  up  by  the  Dutch.  After  the  union  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Crowns  in  1590,  Portugal  and 
its  colonies  Inherited  Spain's  enemies,  including  the 


Before  the  union  of  the  two  Iberian  Crowns,  the 
Netherlands  provinces  under  the  leadership  of  William  of 
Orange  and  his  Calvinist  supporters  had  launched  their 
struggle  for  independence  from  Spanish  rule.  While  the 
southern  Netherlands  provinces,  primarily  Roman  Catholic, 
made  peace  with  Spain,  in  1579,^  the  northern  provinces 
effectively  secured  their  independence  and  began  to  reach 


England  for  the  East  India  trade,  thev  continued  to  invade, 
settle  and  trade  in  territorial  possession  of  other 
European  powers.  One  territory  was  the  area  of  the  Xingu 
and  Gurupa. 


Apparently  before  the  signing  of  the  Twelve  Year 
Truce  between  Spain  and  Holland,  in  1609.  Dutch  factors 
were  established  along  the  Xingu  and  Dutch  soldiers 
stationed  at  the  site  of  tlurupd.^  During  the  Truce, 

Dutch  activities  in  Spanish  territories  outside  Europe 
continued  and  Increased.  The  isoat  impressive  example 
of  the  Dutch  presence  in  Brazil  appeared  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  especially  Pernambuco,  which 


the  Xingu  earlier. 

By  1604,  there  were  two  small  wooden  fortifications,  os- 
tensibly guarding  plantations  and  trading  posts,  established 
by  the  Dutch  along  the  Xingu,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
The  first  was  Xnown  by  the  Dutch  as  the  Fort  of  Orange, 
located  across  the  river  from  the  present  site  of  Veiros. 

The  second,  the  fort  of  Nassau  (after  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
Nilliam  of  Orange's  son),  was  built  on  a point  called  -MatUTd 
within  the  present  city  limits  of  Porto  de  Mos.  A third 
fort  was  constructed  later  at  Gurupa  and  called  Marlocal.” 

The  Dutch  traded  with  the  inhabitants,  said  to  be 
Tupinambds.  Items  they  received  from  the  Amerindians  in- 
cluded urucu  (annatto,  a pad  which  provides  a red  dye) , 
mother  of  pearl,  and  lumber.  They  also  cultivated  sugar 
cane  along  the  banks  of  the  Xingu,  probably  with  the  help 
of  African  labor.  Although  there  are  claims  that  the 
Dutch  came  as  settlers,  bringing  women  and  children  with 


then,  no  docunentery  evidence  has  been  found  to  corrobo- 
rate thie.^  Her  is  there  any  mention  of  clergymen.^  The 
Dutch  v^re  interested  in  trade  and  cane  cultivation,  but 
made  no  real  effort  to  colonise  the  area. 

The  Portuguese,  meanwhile,  had  begun  to  move  north- 
ward in  an  attempt  to  rid  Brasil's  shores  of  foreigners. 

By  1615,  they  evicted  the  French  from  the  territory  of 
Maranhao,  300  miles  southeast  of  the  Amazon  River's 
estuary.  In  1616  the  Portuguese  established  the  town  of 
Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  Beldm,  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Amazonian  mouth.  From  this  oosition  the  Portuguese 
began  their  occupation  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  They  had  ih- 


Dut  the  Dutch  fortifications  i^river,  but  the 
5 drawn  by  a Dutch  ship  off  the  coast.  After 
the  Portuguese  fired  and  sank  the  ship, 
ars  later  the  Captain  at  Beldra,  Manuel  de 
wrote  to  the  king  about  the  need  to  expel  th 

f Captain  Luis  Aranha  de  vaeconcelos  who 
on  caravel,  a brigantine,  a launch  and  some 
canoes  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  rival  Europeans 
from  the  region.  This  was  in  May  1623;  in  June  the  first 
expedition  left  via  the  Pard  River  and  consisted  of  74 
soldiers  and  400  Amerindian  archers. 

Before  reaching  the  Dutch  outpost  of  Orange,  the 
Portuguese  were  attacked  by  enemy  Amerindians.  One  pris- 
oner they  took  informed  them  that  there  were  no  more  than 
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:tiat  position.  Aranhn  de  Vasconcelos 
took  no  chances,  however.  After  sending  a soldier  with 
a white  flag  to  demand  the  Dutch  surrender,  he  dressed  a 
number  of  Amerindians  in  European  clothing  and  placed  them 
among  the  soldiers  in  visible  positions  to  confuse  the 
Dutch.  His  plan  worked  and  the  Dutch  surrendered  their  out- 
post. They  turned  over  their  ants  and  munitions,  cotton, 
tobacco.  Africans,  Amerindians,  and  themselves:  only  14 

Dutchmen  had  manned  the  Port  of  Orange.  The  buildings  were 

The  defenders  of  Port  Nassau  fought  before  surrendering 
their  position.  There  had  been  35  Dutchmen,  well  supplied 
with  slaves  from  Angola,  Amerindians,  arms,  tools,  equip- 
ment and  provisions.  In  all,  the  Portuguese  took  130  pris- 
oners among  Dutch,  Africans  and  Amerindians. “ 

Before  moving  to  attack  mariocai,  the  expedition  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Beldn,  The  defenders  of  hari- 
cai  fought  well,  hut  lost.  They  did  not  surrender,  however: 
they  ran  for  cover  on  a nearby  island,  Ilha  dos  Tucujus.^^ 
The  Portuguese  occupied  the  abandoned  position,  razed  its 
buildings,  and  rested  while  planning  to  rout  the  Dutch  and 
their  allies  from  their  island  hideouts.  But  before  they 
could  pursue  these  enemies,  the  Portuguese  had  to  battle 
a Dutch  warship  which  arrived  on  the  scene.  Nearly  the 
entire  enemy  crew  died,  including  an  English  captain.  The 
only  prisoner  taken  from  the  warship  was  a boy  of  18. 


After  this  river  battle/  the  Portuguese/  ncv  under 
the  comroand  of  captain-general  Bento  Maciel  Parente/ 
established  the  Port  of  saint  Anthony  of  Curupii  on  the 
site  of  Mariocai.  At  the  tine/  CiurupS’s  position  was 
thought  to  guard  the  major  entrance  to  the  Amazon  Valley. 
Bento  Maciel  left  a garrison  of  60  soldiers  and  a larger, 
unspecified  number  of  Amerindians  %inder  the  command  of 
Infantry  Captain  Jerdnimo  de  Albuquerque.  They  were  to 
prevent  foreigners  from  entering  and  occupying  the  Amazon. 
The  establishment  of  the  fort  at  f*uruD&  served  to  protect 
and  defend  navigation  and  shipping  in  the  area,  including 
the  Xingu  River  Valley.  The  foreigners  persisted,  how- 
ever. end  more  battles  had  to  be  fought  before  the  Por- 
tuguese could  rest  assured  of  their  sovereignty  in  the 


In  1621/  22  Irish  families  led  by  Bernard  O'Brien 
settled  along  the  Amazon  estuary.  Sometime  later,  the 
group  moved  to  a place  near  Curupd  which  was  called  Handi- 
utuba,  and  which  already  housed  some  Dutch.  After  dis- 
agreements over  religious  questions,  most  of  the  colonists 
left  for  Europe  with  O'Brien.  The  Dutch  who  remained  re- 
cognized Captain  Nicolas  Hoadam  as  their  leader  and  the 
Irish,  Captain  Philip  Purcell.  The  two  leaders  managed 
to  gather  200  men  among  those  dispersed  from  Mariocai  and 
those  living  at  Handlutuba.  News  of  this  European  concen- 
tration was  sent  to  Beldm  by  Curund's  Captain  Albuquerque. 


soldiers 


Amazon.  After  20  days'  traveling  they  reached  Gufuf>d 
and  were  joined  by  the  fort’s  garrison  and  another  200 
Amerindians.  The  expedition’s  leader.  Pedro  Teixeira, 
divided  his  forces  in  two:  one  under  Captain  Albuquerque, 

the  other  with  captain  Pedro  da  costa  Pavela.  The  two  col- 
umns attached  simultaneously  by  land  and  by  water.  The 
combined  Dutch  and  Irish  forces  fought  tenaciously  for 
12  hours,  but  after  nightfall,  they  abandoned  Handiutuba 
and  fled  to  the  island  of  Tucujus.  At  this  point,  ver- 
sions of  the  story  differt  one  mentions  40  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  beach;  another  insists  that  70  Irish  defenders 
surrendered  and  the  Portuguese  killed  S4  of  them,  taking 
the  others  prisoner. 

Tucujus.  Out  of  an  estimated  60  Dutchand  Irish  on  the  is- 
land. about  60  died,  including  the  two  leaders.  Hosdam  and 
Purcell.  The  survivors  fled,  guided  by  their  Amerindian 

Near  the  end  of  1639  a Satavian  packet  mounting  20  guns 
appeared  close  to  Gurupa.  The  fort's  commander.  Captain 
Joao  Pereira  de  cSceres.  led  the  garrison  in  various 
canoes  taking  the  ship's  crew  by  surprise  and  its  cargo 


Conditions  in  Europe  about  this  tiira  changed  and 
affected  events  in  the  Anericas.  The  Portuguese  were 
disenchanted  with  their  joint  venture  with  Spain.  One 
move  by  the  Castilians  which  upset  the  Portuguese  was 
the  levying  of  a property  tax  to  raise  money  for  a 
South  Ajssrican  expedition.  This  action  led  to  rioting 
in  The  Portuguese  were  unsettled  by  the 

European  incursions  in  Brasil  and  thought  that  Spain  did 
little  to  aid  the  colony.  In  reality,  the  Spanish 
government  had  suffered  a number  of  bankruptcies  and  could 
do  little.  In  December  1640,  Duke  Joao  II  of  Braganga 
proclaimed  himself  King  Jo3o  IV  of  Portugal,  severing 
the  union  of  the  Iberian  Crowns. 

In  the  Netherlands  a Dutch  West  Indian  Company  had 
been  formed  in  June  1621,  basically  to  protect  the  con- 
traband trade  already  being  carried  out  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  Americas.  The  Company  was  not  very  profitable  and 
the  costs  of  maintaining  outposts  in  the  Americas  exceeded 
the  benefits.  Even  the  apparently  flourishing  colony  of 
Pernambuco  was  too  costly  for  the  Company  to  maintain. 

After  Portugal’s  independence  from  Spain  in  late  16M, 
the  Company's  position  became  complicated.  The  Netherlands 
had  preyed  on  Brazil  because  of  Portugal's  subjection  to 
Spain:  the  Dutch  difficulties  were  with  Spain,  not  Portugal. 
After  1640  Dutch  financiers  began  selling  their  shares  in 
the  Cottpany,  since  they  believed  it  more  profitable  to 
deal  legally  with  an  independent  Portugal  than  to  shoulder 
the  costs  of  illegal  privateering.^^ 


The  Duteh  venture  in  the  Xinqu  and  Gurup£  evidently 
brought  little  return  for  the  substantial  outlay  neces- 
sary to  establish  and  maintain  the  trading  posts.  In 
Pernambuco,  at  least  the  Dutch  had  profits  from  cane  cul- 
tivation. The  soils  of  the  areas  in  the  Xingu  would  not 
sustain  continued  cane  cultivation.  The  legendary  £1 
Dorado  was  not  found  in  the  Xingu  or  at  Gurupi.  Except 
for  the  believed  strategic  importance  of  Gurup&'s  location, 
the  area  contained  little  of  value  besides  forest  products 
and  the  inhabitants. 

The  populations  of  the  area  along  the  Xingu  and  at 
Gurupd  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Dutch  for  about  25 
years  before  the  Portuguese  arrived  to  occupy  the  Amazon 
Basin.  If  indeed  only  men  staffed  the  Dutch  outposts,  then 
one  night  assume  that  racially  mixed  children  appeared, 
ho  records  have  been  found  which  describe  the  inhabitants’ 
situation  just  after  the  Dutch  had  been  ousted. In  1636 
the  area  was  visited  by  a Jesuit  missionary,  Luiz  Figueira. 

He  was  not  the  first  Catholic  missionary  to  visit  the  Amer- 
indians of  the  Xingu  and  Gurupa,  but  he  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Members  of  that  order  visited 
and  lived  in  the  area  until  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

The  first  missionaries  who  entered  the  Xingu  were  two  Fran- 
ciscans, both  chaplains  with  Portuguese  military  expeditions. 

Friar  Cristdvao  de  Sao  Josd  was  the  first  missionary. 

He  accompanied  Captain  LuXs  Aranha  de  Vasconcelos  and  ia 
credited  with  having  persuaded  more  than  a thousand 
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Ainerindian  archers  to  join  the  expedition  and  to  fight 
on  the  Portuguese  side,  before  the  expedition  reached  the 
environs  of  GurupS.^®  Another  Franciscan,  Friar  Ant6nio 
do  Herciana  accompanied  Captain  Pedro  Teixeira.  For  the 
entire  expanse  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  however,  there  were 
only  four  Franciscas.  Some  Jesuits  arrived  in  1615,  but 
from  1617  until  1636  four  Franciscan  missionaries  were 
responsible  for  an  area  of  more  than  three  million  square 
kilometers.  Lula  Figueira  found  a cross  erected  at  one 
site  on  the  xingu  River, indicating  that  the  Franciscans 
had  traveled  there. 

The  determined  (and  often  noted)  activity  of  these 
missionaries  in  the  Amazon  Region  provides  a distinct 
contrast  to  the  Dutch  attempts  at  establishing  trading 
posts  and  settlements.  Not  once  is  a clergyman  or  priest 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  their  defeats.  Surely,  the 
religio\3sly  oriented  Portuguese  would  have  mentioned  in 
their  descriptions  the  presence  of  a priest  or  a Protestant 
clergyman,  had  there  been  one  among  the  vanqui^ied  foes . 
Apparently,  the  Dutch  were  Interested  solely  in  trade,  in 
contrast  to  the  Portuguese,  who,  along  with  the  Spaniards, 
as  standard  bearers  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  had  a 
further  goal:  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Valley.  First,  they  served  the  Pope  and  the  Counter- 
Reformation  by  spreading  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Second,  they  served  the  King  and 


a vast  territory.  Due  to  Portugal's  deinographic  poverty, 
extensive  colonisation  by  nationals  was  unfeasible. 

Portuguese  missionaries  encountered  problems  similar 
to  those  of  all  Europeans  trying  to  live  in  the  American 
tropica.  They  faced  untimely  death  due  to  accidents  or 


of  European  society  for  long  periods  of  time.  They  likely 
experienced  homesickness  and  a desire  to  return  to  Portugal. 
Furthermore,  they  had  trouble  with  colonists  and  government 
officials,  their  own  countrymen,  who  competed  for  the  right 
to  control  Amerindian  labor  and  instruction.  Amerindians 
were  necessary  for  the  major  economic  pursuits  in  the 
Amazon  Valley:  collection  of  forest  products  {drogas  do 

sertao) , cultivation  and  preparation  of  tobacco,  and 
finding  other  Amerindians  to  join  the  labor  force. 

The  Franciscan  Order,  begun  in  the  early  thirteenth 
century  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  attracted  many  pecple 
during  the  Counter-Reformation,  due  to  Ite  reputation  as 
a highly  dedicated  order.  Throughout  the  overseas  con- 
quests by  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  Asia  and  America,  the 
order  expanded  as  the  friars  accomcanied  soldiers  and  colo- 
nists.^*^ Although  they  were  the  first  missionaries  on 
the  scene  during  the  Portugueee  occupation  of  the  Amazon 
Valley,  the  Franciscans  had  no  strong  supporters  at  the 
royal  Court. The  Society  of  Jesus,  evident  in  Portuguese 


inatallations  in  Maranhao  as  early  as  1^15,  had  no  offi- 
cial sanction  to  wort  with  Amazonian  Amerindians  until 
Jesuit  rather  Antdnio  Vieira  caught  the  ear  of  the  Por- 
tuguese King  in  the  1640's.^^  The  early  Jesuit  ground- 
work was  laid  by  Luis  Pigueira,  but  his  way  had  been 
cleared  by  the  earlier  presence  of  the  Franclscars,  es- 
pecially Fr.  Cristdvao  de  Sao  JosS. 


Aranha  de  Vasconceloa  when  he  dislodged  the  Dutch  from 
their  two  outposts  on  the  Xingu  River  in  1623.  Evidently 
the  friar  spoke  to  Amerindians  at  both  trading  sites, 
the  Fort  of  Nassau,  or  Haturu,  and  the  Fort  of  Orange 
across  the  river,  when  the  next  missionary  arrived  13 
years  later,  the  Amerindians  remembered  the  Franciscans 
well  and  kindly.*^  From  the  beginning,  the  Franciscans 

Che  well-being  of  their  Amerindian  charges.  The  need  for 


requested  Franciscan 


missionaries  from  Portugal.  He  also  supported  the  pro- 
hibition of  lay  captains  to  care  for  the  Amerindians,  due 
to  the  abuses  they  Derpetrated,  overburdening  the  Amer- 
indians and  even  separating  them  from  their  families. 

This  system  was  abolished  in  1624,  the  sane  year  in  which 
the  Crown  authorized  a yearly  salary  tor  the  Franciscan 
friars.  They  were  to  receive  cloth,  wine,  olive  oil  and 


payment 


was  callsd  the  ordiniria. Three  years  later,  the 
custodian  of  the  order  in  the  Ahiason  Region,  Friar  Cria- 
tdvao  de  Lisboa,  had  to  complain  about  the  poverty  fa- 
cing the  Franciscans;  in  1627,  they  had  not  received 


Three  years  later,  their  position  had  not  improved, 
and  this  impeded  their  missionary  work,^^  Their  loss  of 
prestige  and  effectiveness  was  underscored  in  1636  when 
one  of  the  worst  slavers.  Bento  Maciel  Parents,  was  named 
governor  of  Maranhao  and  Para  and  was  granted  the  Cap- 
taincy of  Cabo  do  IJorte.*’  That  same  year.  Father  Luis 
Figueira  visited  villages  along  the  Xingu  and  Tocantins 
Rivers,  laying  the  foundations  for  Jesuit  control  of  the 
Anasonian  missions. 

Earlier,  in  1624,  Figueira  had  influenced  the  Captain- 
major  of  Maranhao,  Antdnio  Monis  Barreiros,  to  bequeath  a 
sugar  plantation  near  s&o  Luis  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Brazil  had  appointed  Figueira  as  Barreiros'  coun- 
sellor.^* In  sao  Luis,  Figueira  built  up  Jesuit  holdings 
and  corresponded  with  theologians  about  the  Amerindian 
question.  Ha  visited  Pard  in  1636  and,  after  Easter  of 

to  visit  Camutd  {Cametfl  and  Gurupd.  Prom  Gurupd,  whose 
commander  at  the  time  wss  Avelar's  brother,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Xingu  Valley. 

Figueira  described  the  damp  bread  (beiig)  made  from 
manioc  flour,  the  fine  dyes,  and  the  pleasing  work  of  the 


church 


Xingu  Inhabitants.^^  He  found  the 
Crlstdvao  and  people  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  Fran* 
ciacana.  One  of  their  disciples,  the  Amerindian  Cristdvao, 
was  married  by  Figueira.  The  Jesuits  baptized  more  people 
and.  before  they  left,  were  offered  children  to  be  raised 
and  taught  Portuguese  ways;  Figueira  accepted  two  boys  whom 
he  took  with  him  to  Portugal  the  next  year.  Before  he  left, 
the  inhabitants  gathered  round  him  asking  him  to  stay  with 
them:  his  companion.  Father  Benito  Amodei,  apparently  re- 
mained a few  more  days.  Figueira  promised  to  return  with 
more  friends  who  would  bo  able  to  remain  with  the  Xingu  in- 


On  his  return  trip  from  the  Xingu  Valley,  Figueira 
again  stopped  at  GurupS  where  he  met  the  captain,  Pedro  da 
Costa  Favela  who  had  been  absent  previouely.  In  1637, 
Figueira  left  for  Europe,  where  he  obtained  a royal  letter 
placing  the  Amazonian  Amerindian  villages  and  ecclesiaatical 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  There  was  some  op- 
position to  this  move,  hut  in  1640,  the  King  reconfirmed  the 
order  with  regard  to  the  Amerindians,  though  he  withheld 
ecclasiastical  administration  from  the  Society. In  Por- 
tugal, Figueira  spent  time  recruiting  mote  Jesuits  for  work 
in  the  Amazonian  mission  field  and  left  Lisbon  on  April  30, 
1643.  His  ship  foundered  near  Beldm.  Many  passengers,  in- 
cluding three  of  the  Jesuits  aboard,  made  it  safely  to 
shore,  but  Figueira  and  eleven  other  Jesuits  clung  to  de- 
^xis  from  the  ship  on  which  they  reached  the  island  of 
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Joanes  (Marajdlsland)  where  they  net  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Anja  Anerladlahs.  Pigueira  could  not  keep  his  pro- 
mise to  the  Xingu  inhabitants  or  complete  his  plan  to  found 
a mission  in  the  area  of  Gurupa.  The  Jesuit  effort  was  set 
back  until  the  arrival  of  Tether  Antonio  Vieira  in  1652.^^ 

The  1640's  was  a troublesome  decade.  Portugal,  after 
the  break  with  Spain,  underwent  some  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion. To  care  for  colonial  natters,  an  Overseas  Council, 
or  Conselho  Ultranarino,  was  created  in  1642.  Instead  of 
being  assigned  to  various  deoartments , colonial  affairs 
would  be  handled  by  this  one  council. In  the  meantime, 
the  Dutch  continued  to  hamper  the  Portuguese  in  the  Amazon. 

In  1641,  they  captured  Sao  Lufs  and  forced  all  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  to  leave  for  Portugal.  (This  was  a further 
blow  to  the  Franciscans,  who  had  lost  eight  friars  to  pirates 
in  1636.)  Finally,  in  1644,  a combined  force  of  Portuguese 
and  Amerindiana  defeated  the  Dutch  and  drove  them  out  of 


The  Franciscan  superior  in  the  region.  Friar  Cristdvao 

nista  toward  the  indigenous  population.  By  1647,  there 
were  no  Amerindian  villages  in  the  100  leagues  between  Sao 
Louis  and  Baldm,  and  for  100  leagues  west  of  Beldm  there 
were  only  domeeticated  Amerindians.^^  In  an  attempt  to  put 
Amerindians  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  colonists, 
a royal  letter  abolished  all  administrators  for  Amerindians. 
A year  later,  in  1648,  reports  about  working  eonditlona  for 


"free"  Amerindians  described  then  as  worse  than  those  for 
slaves.  Tree  Amerindians  were  kept  working  seven  months 
a year  growing  and  curing  tobacco  at  ridiculous  wages. 

The  town  council  of  Belem  petitioned  for  the  return  of  the 
Franciscans  in  1649.^^  However,  the  Jesuits  were  on  their 


Father  AntSnio  Vieira,  b 
the  Jesuit  serainary  in  Bah 


n Portugal  a 
ecame  a close  friend  of 
DOB  Joao  IV  by  1641.  Three  years  later  he  obtained  the 
position  of  Boyal  Preacher.  In  1652,  the  King  sent  him 
to  Maranhao  with  a royal  order  to  organise  the  Amerindian 
missions. In  September  of  that  year,  the  Jesuits  were 
granted  two  private  villages,  one  of  which  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gurupa,  a situation  sought  since  the  attempts  of 
Pigioeira  to  establish  the  Jesuits  in  the  Amazon  Valley. 

Vieira  was  pleased;  he,  too,  saw  Gurupd  as  the  "gateway  to 
the  Amazon. 

Just  after  Vieira’s  arrival,  a royal  order  was  published 
freeing  all  Amerindians  in  captivity.  The  Chief  of  the 
Overseas  Council,  the  Conde  de  Odemira,  had  drawn  up  a 
series  of  rules  for  the  taking  of  Amerindian  slaves.  He 
recognized  six  legal  justifications  for  enslaving  Amerindians, 
and  gave  the  religious  orders  the  authority  to  judge  the 
i®9ality  of  each  action.  Both  the  governor  and  the  cap- 
tains-raajor  were  prohibited  from  using  Amerindian  labor 
for  anything  other  than  public  works — building  fortifica- 
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reality  was  provided  by  the  Captain'inajor,  In&cio  do  R690 
Barreto,  who  invited  Vieira  to  accompany  ah  expedition  to 
the  Tocantins  by  way  of  Gurup4.  The  Jesuit  was  thinking 
about  setting  up  a base  for  missionary  operations  in  the 
area  of  Gurupfi,  while  the  captain-maioc  olanned  a slaving 
expedition. Despite  Che  obvious  difference  in  goals  of 
the  military  and  religious  leaders,  Vieira  and  another 
Jesuit  accompanied  the  Barreto  expedition  to  the  Tocantins 
River.  His  firsthand  experiencee  of  the  resqate , or 
slaving  expedition,  helped  Father  Vieira  form  the  ideas 
behind  19  paragraphs  he  wrote  in  April  1654.^^ 

With  those  paragraphs,  viaira  outlined  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Crown  for  regulating  Amerindian  policy  in  the 
Amazon  Region.  His  policy  primarily  favored  the  religious 
orders  and  urged  that  complete  control  be  given  them.  The 
Jesuit  did  not  forget  the  colonists'  needs  for  a labor  sup- 
ply and  Included  suggestions  for  increasing  the  evailable 
pool  by  excluding  Amerindians  from  military  service  which 
removed  them  from  workers'  rolls. He  also  maintained 
that  religious  orders  should  have  no  holdings  which  required 
Amerindian  labor.  His  concluding  proposal  was  to  entrust 
the  missions  to  a single  religious  order. 

While  Father  Vieira  vent  to  Lisbon  to  lobby  for  his 
policy.  Father  Manuel  Nunes  took  charge  of  Jesuit  affairs 
in  the  Amazon.  Father  Nunes  clearly  stated  his  intention 
to  found  a Jesuit  house  in  Gurupd;  however,  no  action  was 
taken  until  his  superior  returned  from  Portugal. Vieira 


arrived  in  165S  with  a new  law  regulating  the  enslavement 
of  Ajoerindians,  which  did  not  incoroorate  all  of  his  re- 
commendations. Those  responsible  for  the  parcelling  out 
of  Amerindians  were  to  be  two  judges,  one  a chaplain  for 
the  future  forced  laborers,  Che  other,  a nominee  of  the 
local  town  council.  The  time  spent  by  the  Amerindians 
on  labor  service  outside  of  their  villages  was  stipulated 
as  six  months,  to  be  divided  into  three  two-month  stints. 
Vieira  had  recommended  four  months  in  two  stints. 

Vieira  had  achieved  a major  victory,  however,  becauae  the 
Jesuits  were  granted  a monopoly  of  the  missions. By 
December  1655,  Vieira  had  begun  to  put  his  plan  into  action. 
He  sent  two  Jesuits,  Manuel  de  Sousa  and  a companion,  to 
Gurupd  to  commence  missionary  work  in  that  district.  The 
two  Jesuits  brought  about  100  freed  Amerindians  with  them 
to  help  in  their  work.  At  this  time  there  was  a total  of 
20  Jesuits  working  in  the  Region. 

An  early  case  of  opposition  by  the  colonists  to  the 
Jesuits'  work  developed  in  Curupd  shortly  after  Manuel  de 
Sousa  and  his  partner  appeared.  Residents  of  Gurupd  put 
Che  two  Jesuits  in  a canoe  and  took  them  to  a location 

turn  to  Gurupd.  This  act  was  condemned  by  the  Governor, 
Andrd  Vidal  de  Kegreiroe,  who  apolied  the  law  of  16SS  to 
the  detriment  of  Gurupd's  colonists.  One  important  jus- 
tification for  the  enslavement  of  the  Amerindians  was  their 
impeding  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
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Suxupi's  residents,  however,  certainly  impeded  religion 
by  expelling  the  two  priests.  Governor  Negreiros  exiled 
two  perpetrators  to  the  southern  colony  and  sent  another 
two  to  Lisbon  in  chains  for  judgment  and  sentencing, 

This  show  of  support  for  the  Jesuits  effectively 
halted  the  resistance  of  Gurupd's  residents  to  further 
missionary  activity  for  the  time  being.  Father  Manuel, 
evidently  a young  man  at  that  time,  returned  to  the  area. 

He  explored  the  Xingu  River  and  entered  its  tributary 
the  Jiozunas  creek,  baptizing  543  people  during  this  jour* 
ney.  Father  .Manuel  related  the  Juruna  tradition  about  a 
war  against  men  who  had  appeared  in  canoes  traveling  down 
the  Xingu  River.  Apparently,  bandeiras . or  expeditions 
from  the  area  of  the  southern  town  of  Sao  Paulo,  already 
had  reached  the  area.  This  missionary  also  described 
the  great  skill  of  Juruna  women  at  spinning  cotton  finely. 

Some  Jesuits  accorapsnied  expeditions  to  fulfill  the 
legal  requirements  for  expeditions  seeking  Amerindians  or 
other  wealth.  Rumors  of  mineral  wealth  drew  an  expedition 
to  the  PacajSs  River  in  early  16S6.  The  expedition’s  cap- 
tain was  Pedro  da  Costa;  the  missionary  in  tow,  father 
Joao  de  Souto  Maior.  Members  of  the  expedition  consisted 
of  32  whites  and  190  chosen  Amerindians.^®  They  were 
seeking  gold  and  this  effort  became  known  as  the  "Journey 
of  Gold,"  or  Jornada  de  Ouro.  They  discovered  no  gold,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  journey  may  have  been  misstated  to  de- 
ceive colonial  authorities.^^  The  expedition  did  find  a 


number  of  Amerindian  viiiages,  the  residents  of  which 
resisted  being  uprooted.  Sc  many  died  that  the  Pacajds 
River  appeared  to  flow  with  blood.  But  some  of  the  Peca- 
Jds  people  managed  to  escape  the  massacre  and  establish 
villages  elsewhere.  Father  souto  Maior  discovered  one 
such  village  of  refugees  and  the  missionary  baptized  all 
the  villagers,  altiiough  one  man,  called  the  Principal,  or 
chief,  had  to  diveet  himself  of  one  wife  first.  The 
chief  told  hie  second  wife  to  find  another  husband  so  he 
could  receive  the  baptismal  blessing.** 

By  the  end  of  1656,  the  Jesuits  under  Father  Vieira's 
direction  had  founded  56  mission  villages  in  Maranhao  and 
Pard.  By  accompanying  expeditions  along  the  river,  mis- 
sionaries were  able  to  cover  vast  territories,  after  sur- 
veying the  erea  of  Gurupd  and  the  xingu  River,  Father 
Kanuel  de  Sousa  and  a colleague,  Manuel  Pires,  formed  an 
expedition  of  25  FortugiEse  soldiers  and  200  Amerindians 
led  by  Domingos  PocO  and  ascended  the  Amazon  River.** 

Before  the  Jesuits  encountered  major  opposition,  they 
managed  to  survey  a great  portion  of  the  Amazon  Valley. 

They  established  missions  and  convents  in  promising  places, 
including  the  Xingu  and  Guruod. 

The  Port  at  fiurupS  had  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
thony, which  served  the  residents  and  soldiers  stationed 
there.  For  the  Amerindians  settled  close  to  the  fort,  a 
separate  entity  was  formed!  the  mission  of  Sao  Pedro,  or 
St.  Peter.  Along  the  xingu,  the  earliest  established 


Jesuit  nission  apparently  was  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Exile, 
or  Nossa  Senhora  de  Desterro,  at  Tapazi.  Other  itdsaions 
appeared  along  the  river,  such  as  Caviana  (Villarlnho  do 
Monte)  and  Maturd  (Porto  de  Mos) , later  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Jesuit  headquarters  at  that  tine  alternated 
between  Tapard  and  MaturU. 

The  founders  of  Tapard  were  Fathers  Salvador  do  vale 
and  Paulo  Luis.  On  one  occaaion,  as  Father  Luis  was  on 
his  way  to  baptise  a woman  near  death,  he  received  word 
that  she  had  died  but  resuscitated  in  order  to  be  baptized 
and  instructed  in  religion.  This  was  considered  a mira- 
cle,and  it  certainly  offset  native  fears  of  receiving 
the  last  rites,  or  Extreme  Unction — an  annointing  with 
oils  carried  out  before  death  to  insure  the  well-being  of 
the  recipients"  souls  in  the  afterlife.  Evidently,  soma 
Amerindians  perceived  a cause-and-etfect  relationship 

nointing  caused  death.  The  Jesuits  encountered  such  pro- 
blems throughout  their  ministry,  despite  efficient  planning. 

To  aid  in  the  organisation  of  missionary  work,  some 
guidelines  established  normal  procedures.  Included  in 
these  were  instructions  concerning  living  arrangements: 
each  established  mission  was  to  have  a residence  near  the 
church  and  the  residence  was  to  be  enclosed  by  a wall. 

(This  arrangement  can  be  seen  still  in  Porto  de  Mor 
Maturd .)  There  were  to  be  guest  houses  separate  from 
the  quarters  of  the  mission  subjects,  so  that  travelers 


could  be  segregated  from  them.  The  olsslonariea  were  al- 
ways to  journey  in  pairS/  with  each  priest  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  other  to  prevent  straying  from  the  Order's  rules. 

One  great  strength  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  its 
ideology.  The  Order's  founder,  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola, 
had  been  a soldier  before  oonoeiving  the  idea  for  the 
Jesuits.  The  basic  ideology  of  the  Jesuits  was  reflected 
in  their  self  identification  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Spawned  at  a critical  time  for  the  Catholic  church,  the 
Society — or  Company— of  Jesus  dedicated  itself  to  "combat 
in  a Christian  world  at  war  with  heretics  and  pagans,  with 
backsliders  and  innocents."®^  The  Jesuit  Order  provided 
militant  workers  for  the  goals  of  the  Coanter-Beformation. 
The  militancy  and  sense  of  purpose  of  members  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus — their  esprit  de  corps — sustained  the  mis- 
sionaries in  their  arduous  work  at  places  far  from  their 
homelands. 


The  Jesuits  prepared  for  their  encounters  with  pros- 
pective catechumens  (disciples  of  the  religion)  not  only 
spiritually  but  also  materially.  Their  profeasional  tra- 
veling egulpment  included  portable  altars,  chimes,  and 
sand  timsrs  as  well  as  religious  books.  When  meeting  a 
prospective  group  of  catechumens,  the  missionaries  car- 
ried cloth,  tools,  knives,  dishes,  candles,  ready-made 
dresses,  and  other  enticements.^®  A most  effective  method 
of  persuasion  was  to  arrive  in  a new  village  with  a fonner 
Inhabitant — a child  who  had  been  given  up  or  taken  from  it. 


for  example.  The  former  inhabitant,  having  been  well- 
treated,  was  to  be  plump  and  contented  with  life  among 
the  Portuguese.  His  obvious  contentment  would  publicize 
vividly  the  advantages  of  “civilized"  life.^^ 

offer  of  medical  assistance Medical  theory  of  Che 
time  in  Iberia  stressed  the  humoral  base  for  illness. 

The  four  humors  were  considered  to  be  the  hey  to  biologi- 
cal functioning,®^  and  curative  medicine  was  prevalent. 
Salves  and  simple  remedies,  novelties  to  the  American 
inhabitants,  were  used  by  the  Jesuits  to  their  advantage. 
Success  at  medical  treatment  by  Europeans  could  discredit 
their  major  adversary  among  the  Amerindians,  the  pajd  or 
shaman,  whose  profession  was  most  affected  by  the  mie- 
sionariea'  presence.  The  Jesuits  called  them  witches, 
warlocks,  or  spell-casters  (feitioeiros) . 

One  difficulty  with  the  Jesuit  presence  in  the  vast 
region  wae  their  lack  of  manpower.  There  were  not  enough 

missions  founded  by  1656.  The  priests  traveled  constantly 

could  not  always  be  located  whan  they  were  needed.®^  There 
were  constant  comings  and  goings  during  this  phase  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  ‘Hie  Jesuit  inspector, 
Father  Jodo  Felipe  Bettendorf,  accompanied  the  niseionary 
assigned  to  the  Xingu  sites  and  noted  these  problems  shortly 
before  the  Society  faced  a greater  challenge.®^ 


Luis  decided  that  the 


controlled  too  many  able  workers  too  well.  Government 
offioiala  also  resented  the  Jesuits’  monopoly  of  the 
labor  force.  Vieira  felt  that  these  people  were  wrong  in 
blaming  their  poverty  or  iaok  of  suooess  on  lack  of 
Blavea.  Be  indicated  other  reasons  for  the  difficulties 
of  life  in  the  region:  the  type  of  land,  a growing  soar- 

city  of  game  and  fish,  lack  of  local  markets  and  fairs, 
the  war  in  Portugal,  and  the  vanity  of  those  who  spent 
more  than  they  could  afford.®® 

Vieira  reasoned  to  no  avail,  however;  the  colonists 
wanted  slaves.  A revolt  began  in  Sao  Luis  with  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Jesuits  there  in  May  1661.  The  mutiny 
had  spread  to  Beldm  by  July.  Vieira  was  imprisoned  and 
kept  under  close  guard,  although  missionaries  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Gurupf  and  Gurupd  were  offered  protection  by 
the  military  commanders  and  escaped  the  first  waves  of 
arrest.  Among  the  few  who  avoided  early  arrest  then 
was  Bettendorf  at  Surupi.  Although  some  of  the  settlers 
wanted  to  arrest  him  and  the  other  priests,  the  Captain- 
oxajor  of  the  Fort,  Paulo  Martins  Garro,  was  pro-Jesuit, 
and  the  principal  anti-Jesuit  settlers  were  hung  as  rebels 
in  Gurupf.  In  1662,  Belfm’s  town  council  sent  a task  force 
to  arrest  Bettendorf  and  his  colleaguea.  Fathers  Francisco 
Veloso  and  Jofo  Maria  Gorsony.  This  time  the  captain-major 
was  unable  to  save  them  from  detention.  With  the  arrest 
of  the  three  at  Gurupf,  all  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  were  in  custody.®^ 


tor  Father 


to  power  in  Portugal  with  the 


Afoneo  remained  or 


Xing  Pedro  II,  with  whom  Vieira  had  inore  influence. 

Afonso,  by  a law  of  September  1663,  allowed  the  Jesuits 
to  return  to  their  missions  on  the  condition  that  they 
share  spiritual  powers  with  other  orders,  but  Father 
Vieira  was  prohibited  from  returning.®^ 

From  the  Jesuit  return  in  1663  until  1680,  the 

the  governors  and  the  town  council. Despite  the  lose 
of  control,  Jesuit  missionaries  continued  to  staff  most 
of  their  outposts  and  gather  more  catechumens  for  instruc- 
tion. Some  early  mission  sites,  however,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, including  Tapard,  which,  in  1660  had  received  6QQ 
Pauxis  Amerindians  from  the  locale  of  6bidos.  After  1670 
miesionary  activity  moved  farther  from  the  Fort  at  Gurupd. 
Another  mission,  across  the  river  from  the  former  Dutch 
Fort  of  Orange,  was  established  at  Itacuruga  (Veiros) . 
Hissionaries  working  with  Amerindians  in  the  misaions 
along  the  xingu  during  the  interim  included  Fathers  Joao 
Maria  Gorsony,  Pedro  de  Pedroeo,  Gaspar  Hisseh,  and  Fran- 
cisco da  Veiga,  and  Brothers  Domingos  da  Costa  and  Joao 
de  Almeida. 

Especially  active  among  these  were  Joao  Maria  Gor- 
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the  Jurxmas'  River.  Joio  Maria  Gorsony  made  repeated 
attempts  to  attract  the  Taconhapds  to  a mission,  without 
success.  Then,  after  spending  some  time  at  missions  on 
the  Tapa}6s  River,  he  returned  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Xingu  later  in  the  century  and  attained  his  goal.^^ 
Another  missionary  who  achieved  success  in  the 
xingu  missions  was  Father  Aluisio  Conrado  Pfeil.  Late 
in  1679  he  arrived  in  Gurupd,  where  he  ministered  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  captain-major,  vaz  Correa.  He  cared  for 
three  villages  near  the  "Mis 
ruga,  and  another  across  the 
Indians  on  Aguigul  Island. 

He  even  ministered  to  a backwoodsman,  Caspar  Ferreira. 
Father  Pfeil  also  advised  the  government  to  build  a fort 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Amazon  River,  near  the  Peru  Ri- 
ver. He  stated  that  the  French  showed  up  each  year  to 
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rization  of  a bishopric,  the  Diocese  of  SIo  Lu 
first  Bishop,  Dorn  Greqdzio  dos  An^os  arrived  i 
had  a say  in  Amerindian  affairs. In  1680,  t 
presented  a petition  pleading  for 
their  lost  authority  in  the  missions.  The  petition  was 
supported  by  Father  Bettendorf  who  believed  that  because 
the  work  in  the  region  was  difficult,  it  ought  to  be  done. 
He  compared  the  Amazon  mission  field  with  that  of  the 
East  and  admitted  that  the  American  tropics  offered  un- 
grateful, barbarous,  and  despicable  people  and  it  was 
poorer  than  the  East.  Life  in  these  tropics  was  full  of 
mieery,  persecutions,  and  daily  dangers  to  body  and  soul. 
Bettendorf  had  to  plead  not  only  with  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  but  also  with  fellow  Jesuits  like  Jodoco 
Peres,  who  wanted  to  abandon  the  missionary  effort  in  Che 
Amazon. Temporarily,  the  Jesuits  regained  their  mis- 
sionary power  in  the  Amazon.  Effectively,  they  could  not 


Even  though  Father  Antonio  Vieira  never  returned  to 
the  Amazon  (he  died  in  Bahia  in  1697},  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Amerindians  and  the  Jesuits  carried  weight 

April  1,  1680,  which  restated  Portuguese  crown  policy  on 
Amerindians.  Again,  enslavement  was  forbidden.  Those 


guilty  of  capturing  Amerindiana  were  to  be  aent  to  Por- 
tugal for  puniehnent  by  the  King.  The  reiigious  comnun- 
ity — the  biahops.  priests  and  prelates— as  well  as  Che 
governor  were  to  inform  on  infractors.  Any  Amerindians 
taken  justly  were  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  European 
prisoners  of  war."^®  Also,  the  governing  of  the  mission 
villages  was  given  to  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest  and 
the  principal  Amerindian.  And  all  missions  without  vicars 
in  Gurupj  and  the  rest  of  Che  Amazon  were  Co  go  Co  the 

Jealousy  of  other  religious  orders  has  been  given  as 
a reason  for  the  success  of  the  Beckman  revolt,  which  oc- 
curred in  sdo  Lufs  in  March  1694.  While  the  Jesuits  were 
put  on  ships  leaving  Maranhao,  they  were  not  the  only 
casualty,  since  a trading  company  given  a monopoly  for 
commerce  in  the  region  was  disbanded  in  1695.  The  Jesuits 
returned  to  Maranhao  that  year,  but  did  not  recover  control 
of  many  of  the  missions  they  had  regained  in  1680.’®  New 
regulations  eonoemlng  the  missions  were  issued  in  1696 
and  1693,  which  divided  the  missions  among  four  orders; 
the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Carmelites  and  Hereedarians. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  Amerindian  slaving  was 
still  prohibited.  For  those  on  the  work  lists,  however, 
time  of  service  was  stiupulated  as  six  months  for  villa- 
gers in  Pars  and  four  months  for  those  in  Maranhao.  The 
difference  was  due  to  diatancee  which  had  to  be  covered 
during  the  collecting  expeditions  in  the  forest.’® 


The  colonists'  disaatlafactlon  with  the  Jesuits  may 
have  included  mors  than  irritation  at  the  Jesuits'  con- 


trol over  the  Amerindian  labor  force, 
the  Jesuits  refused  to  send  priests  to 
local  garrison  and  residents  in  the  1680*s.  The  Captain- 
major,  Manuel  Guedes  Aranha,  wanted  a priest  not  only  for 
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The  Jesuits  had  a couple  of  disputes  i 
the  1690's.  The  most  upsetting  occurred  wl 
Maria  Gcrsony  was  away  from  the  mission  at 
1687  or  1688,  Father  Gorsony  was  requested 
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his  mission  site,  which  was  already  populous.  The  leader 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Megro  River  was  a personal  friend 
of  Father  Gorsony,  Fauatino  Mendes.  Mendes,  a resident  in 
the  Xingu  region,  had  a good  reputation  for  treatment  of 
Amerindians.  He  could  be  trusted  not  to  harm  any  of  the 
established  missions  and  to  use  legal  criteria  for  obtaining 
Amerindian  workera. 


While  Father  Goreony  was  involved  w 
River  expedition,  capealn-najor  Aranha  sailed  to  the 
Xingu  oiiseion  and  disioantled  the  village  which  Gorsony 
had  worked  to  build.  Aranha  apparently  carried  off  the 
inhabitants.  Goreony’s  assistant,  Father  Antdnio  Vai 
had  remained  in  the  Xingu,  but  missed  Aranha's  visit  to 
the  mission.  At  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  attract  some  villages  of  Curabare  people. 

A clove  collector,  Kanuel  Paes,  lived  among  these  people; 
Vas's  opinion  was  that  as  long  as  the  clove  collector 


remained,  there  was  no  hope  for  missionary  success.  Years 
later,  after  Paes  died,  these  people  went  to  the  Tapajos 
mission  where  Father  Gorsony  had  moved. 

After  the  expedition  to  the  Negro  River,  Father  Gor- 
sony returned  to  find  his  work  undone  in  the  Xlngu.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Tapajds  missions.  Antdnio  Var  re- 
mained to  work  in  the  Xingu  along  with  AntSnio  da  Silva, 
who  catechized  the  Taconhape  group  near  the  Great  Bend. 
Incidentally.  Father  Bettendorf  regained  a church  bell 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  Xingu  to  Gurupd  by  captain- 
major  Antonio  Pacheco  and  left  it  at  a church  in  the  Xingu 


Captain-major  Aranha  had  permission  to  seek  and 
gather  Amerindians,  and  he  wanted  to  assure  missionary 
care  for  his  workers.  The  Amerindians  from  the  dismantled 
mission  at  Itacuruga  were  taken  to  the  mission  of  Haturu. 
After  the  reorganization  of  the  missions  in  1693,  the 


Franciecana  of  Piety  would 


control  along 


aa  far  up  as  Matucil.^^ 

When  the  order  to  divide  the  missions  arrived  in 

the  south  bank  of  the  Amazon  River  and  its  southern  tri- 
butaries, including  the  Xingu  River.  However,  according 
to  the  instructions  from  the  Ring,  the  Franciscans  of 
Piety  were  to  control  the  Xingu  missions,  including  Gurupd. 
Bettendorf,  who  was  Jesuit  Superior  in  Bel4n  at  the  time, 
tried  to  argue  with  the  Franciscans,  contending  that  there 
must  have  been  a geographical  error,  for  the  Franciscans 
had  been  assigned  missions  on  ths  north  bank  of  Che  Amazon 
River.  Clearly,  the  Xingu  flowed  into  the  southern  bank. 
The  Franciscans  would  not  listen  to  Bettendorf's  reasoning, 
however,  and  took  up  residence  in  the  xingu  missions  in 
1693.  The  matter  was  cleared  up  in  1694  when  the  King  left 
the  missions  of  the  Guzupd  district  in  the  hands  of  the 


Franciscans,  and  assigned  Che  rest  of  the  Xingu  to  the  Je- 
suits. The  missions  considered  to  be  included  in  Gurupa's 
district,  however,  comprised  all  missions  along  the  Xingu 
upriver  to  Matunl  (Porto  de  Mozl . Thus,  the  Jesuits  re- 
tained the  Xingu  mission  of  Itacuruga  and  any  enunSea  to  the 
south. By  1695,  the  Jesuits  had  returned  to  Itacuruga.®^ 
They  had  sent  a representative.  Father  Bento  de  Oliveira 
(Jeeuit  Superior  in  Belem  from  1693  to  1696)  to  plead 
their  cause  in  lusbon  and  he  had  been  partially  success- 
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The  missions  continued  to  function  under  the  Regula- 
tion of  1696.  The  reapportioning  of  the  missions  to  the 
four  religious  orders  endured  for  nearly  60  years,  as  the 
niasionary  orders  toiled  without  interruption.  In  the 
Xingu  missions,  Che  priests  expanded  knowledge  of  the 
area  while  pursuing  more  catechumens.  Besides  Father 
Antflnio  Var,  who  supervised  the  xingu  mission  center  for 
the  Jesuits,  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  Itacuruga,  two  other 
Jesuits  worked  along  the  river:  Joao  de  Avelar,  who  was 

conBAissioned  to  contact  new  and  nonmission  groups,  and 
Hanuel  Rabelo,  who  assisted  in  the  parish. 


They  were  so  successful 
that  they  needed  Co  buy  manic 
other  mission  to  feed  their  c 
flourished,  however,  i 
Haturd  abandoned  this 
Another  missionary  in 


fajoilies  of  Taconhapes 
work  for  the  hospital  J 
de  Hisericdrdia,  originally 
care  for  indigent  sailors  wt 
though  Bettendorf  claimed  C} 
upkeep  of  the  hospital,  the 
of  tobacco  and  sugc 
e Taconhapd  still  a] 


attracting  catechumens 
lanioc  flour  tfarinha)  from  an- 
iir  new  recruits.  If  Itacuruga 
people  transferred  by  Aranha  to 
:sion,  fleeting  to  the  forest.®*^ 

! Xingu  at  this  time  was  Antonio 
persuade  400  Taconhapda  to  move 
missions.®®  Eighty 
:re  requested  by  Bettendorf  to 
Beldn.  The  hospital,  Santa  Casa 
was  established  to  house  and 

Taconhape  worked  in  the  cul- 
ir  cane.  Evidently  disgrun- 
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told  Bettendorf  they  wanted  no  more  to  do  with  hia  mercy, 
referring  to  the  Santa  Casa.  IMiaericdrdia  means  mercy.) 
The  surviving  Taconhapd  returned  to  the  xingu  mission.®* 
Christianized  Amerindians  in  Jesuit  missions  numbered 
11,000  by  1695. 

Before  and  during  the  Jesuit  attempts  to  gather 
Amerindians  into  mission  villages,  there  were  native 
groups  that  reacted  to  fleeing  from  the  priests.  Some 
groups,  such  as  the  Tucujds,  had  allied  with  the  other 
Europeans,  li)ce  the  Prench,  Dutch  and  Irish.  To  escape 
reprisals  when  the  Portuguese  successfully  occupied  the 
region,  the  Tucujus  dispersed  to  the  north  of  Gurupd's 
district.  One  group  contacted  in  the  Xingu  by  Father 
AntOnio  da  Silva  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Cussary, 
migrated  to  the  environs  of  French  Guiana,  arriving 
there  before  1700.*^ 

Whether  contact  with  Europeans  was  peaceful  or  war- 
like, the  Amerindians  underwent  change  of  habitat.  Any 
type  of  contact  with  Europeans  could  prove  deadly  for 
Amerindians,  and  sometimes  European  diseases  spread  ahead 
of  their  carriers.  Uniting  of  groups  affected  by  popula- 
tion loes — whether  in  the  missions  or  not — created  new 
vulnerable  groupings.*^  Missionaries  sought  to  avoid 
catechumens ’ flights  by  locating  their  missions  at  non- 
traditional  places.  To  "descend"  (descer)  Amerindians 
meant  to  bring  them  to  missions  and  settlements  away  from 
traditional  lands.  Besides  easing  teaching  duties. 


groupin9  Ansrindians  in  one  place  provided  a convenient 
labor  pool.^^ 

Reaettlement  in  stationary  comiminitiee  meant  an 
abrupt  break  with  the  past  for  native  inhabitants.  They 
lost  their  pianted  fields  and  faced  food  shortages  during 
their  first  years  at  a mission  site.  Variations  in  re- 
gional ecology  could  stymie  attempts  to  supplement  diet. 
Their  social  and  cultural  patterns  underwent  attacks  and 
metamorphoses  induced  by  the  missionaries.  Instead  of 
gathering  forest  products  for  their  subsistence,  mission 

to  the  colonial  capital  and  to  Portugal,  cultivation 

nontraditional  uses.  Assembling  groups  in  one  place, 
combined  with  unfamiliar  diet  and  work,  facilitated  the 
apread  of  disease. 

New  catechumena  had  two  years  to  adjust  to  mission 
life  before  they  were  expected  to  participate  in  the  labor 
market.  They  could  not  be  distributed  to  colonists  or 
Crown  officials  during  those  two  years.  Some  missions 
were  earmarked  to  supply  workers  for  the  Crown;  others 
were  to  provide  laborers  for  the  colonists;  and  there 
were  missions  reserved  for  the  missionaries.  At  times, 
one  mission  could  serve  all  three  categories. 

Furthermore,  the  missions  were  supposed  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  Once  subsistence  needs  were  met,  a surplus 


to  purchase 


not  pro<iuced  locally.®^  During  the  first  year  of  a 
mission,  or  the  first  year  of  acculturation  for  groups 
new  to  the  mission  system,  food  supply  was  a major  con- 
cern. when  a new  mission  was  estahliehed.  food  reserves 


had  to  be  used  to  feed  inhabitants.  The  arrival  of  new 

mission  had.  Newcomers  had  left  their  food  crops  behind 
in  their  traditional  villages,  while  residents  had  ex- 
ternal demands  on  their  time  and  activities.  Amerindians 
allied  with  the  Portuguese  accompanied  troops  on  expedi- 
tions of  conquest  and  exploration;  while  traveling,  sup- 
plies were  requisitioned  from  settlements  along  the  way. 
If  the  settlements'  people  offered  no  resistance,  they 
lost  a part  of  their  food  supply.  If  they  resisted,  vio- 


lent persuasion  was  used,  which  sometimes  took  their 


d production  to 


e vil- 


1 was  diverted  from  f 
cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  suga 

couraged.  Yearly  expeditiona  w 
lages  to  collect  forest  products  for  export. By  the 

expeditions  was  increased  from  four  to  six  months  for  mis- 
sion inhabitants  in  Para. 

Manioc  flour  served  as  the  basic  staple.  Women  were 
traditionally  responsible  for  its  cultivation  and  prepara- 


tion. Dietary  supplements  formerly  available  through 


on  a seasonal 


n diminished.  Important  supplements  to 
were  fish/  turtle  meat  and  turtle  eggs 


century;  the  inhabitants  speared 
I with  arrows.  Turtles  were  abundant  and  flocked  to 
sandy  beaches  near  the  Great  Bend  in  October  and  No- 
ler  to  lay  eggs.  Bettendorf  reported  millions  of  tur- 
i in  the  area  of  the  Great  Bend.®®  Turtle  fat  became 


Dependence  on  manioc  flour,  or  farinha,  increased, 
and  lack  of  It  led  to  starvation  in  some  instances.  Avail- 
able supplies  of  farinha  were  not  sufficient  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Tupinamhazes  along  the  Tocantins  River  in  1697. 
They  were  hungry  and  dying,  debilitated  by  disease, 
trying  to  subsist  on  unripened  oranges.  Out  of  150  Tupi- 
nambaaes,  only  20  survived  to  go  to  the  Xingu  mission  un- 
der the  care  of  Father  Antdnio  Vaz.  Another  group  of  the 
Lower  Amazon,  the  Teyros,  could  not  attend  to  planting  due 
to  disease  and  sickness  in  1697.  To  survive  they  ate  wild 
coconuts  and  palm  hearts.  A backwoodsman  in  the  Xingu 
that  same  year  gathered  some  Jifunas  to  take  with  him  to 
the  Tocantins  Valley.  When  he  was  asked  by  what  right  he 
took  those  people,  he  responded  by  saying  he  did  so  to 
save  them  from  dying  of  hunger.  These  Juruna  had  been 
persuaded  to  settle  at  the  mlasion  by  Father  Vaz,  but  had 


probably  smallpox 
cultivation.^®® 


blamed 


sre  missionaries  who  blamed  lack  of  food  in 
ihe  inhabitants’  laziness.  Besides  laziness, 
the  Amerindians  were  accused  of  drunkenness  and  lasci- 
viousness. Other  problems  found  by  missionaries  among 
the  missions  included  loafing  and  absenteeism  from  work, 
school,  and  church  service;  robbery;  and  cannibalism. 

The  missionaries'  goals  comprehended  stepping  cannibalism; 
limiting  each  husband  to  one  wife;  clothing  the  natives; 
and  removing  them  from  the  influence  cf  the  shamans.  The 
shamans,  in  the  eyee  of  the  missionaries,  were  equivalent 
to  Satan.  Shamans'  methods  wers  derided,  but  apparitions 
of  spirits  continued  among  the  mission  dwellers. 

Before  missions  wers  established,  Europeans  had  lived 
in  the  region  for  some  yeare.  To  serve  the  Europeane, 
native  men  were  sent  on  collecting  expeditions.  Women  re- 
mained behind  as  domestic  servants 
cubines  for  the  Europeans.  The  early  m 
tered  blue  eyes,  redheads,  blond  hair  and  freckles  among 
young  Amerindians,  whenever  possible,  these  children  were 
taken  to  be  raised  among  the  Portuguese. Some  mission- 
aries established  schools  for  instruction.  Without  pen  and 
paper,  they  resorted  to  writing  in  the  sand  or  on  bark  with 
ink  made  from  a mixture  of  herbal  juices  and  charcoal. 

The  Jesuits  had  directives  for  organizing  the  lives  of 
their  charges.  Native  women  could  be  servants  on  four  oc- 
casions only;  when  lactating,  to  serve  as  wet-nurses; 
when  no  longer  virgin,  as  domestics  for  governors,  captain- 
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majors,  vicars  and  prisstsi  to  assist  a helpless  or  poor 
woman  with  no  relatives;  and  to  accompany  their  husbands 
for  harvesting  manioc. instructions  were  issued  regu- 
lating marriages  among  the  mission  inhabitants,  too.  If 
one  spouse  came  from  another  village,  his  or  her  back- 
ground had  to  be  investigated  by  the  celebrant  of  the 
marriage.  The  woman  was  to  move  to  her  husband's  vil- 
lage. Care  had  to  be  taken  with  Amerindians  marrying 
slaves,  for  many  slave-owners  increased  the  number  of 
slaves  by  inviting  free  Amerindians  to  marry  their 
slaves.'’®® 

Amerindian  marital  preferences  at  times  angered  the 
Jesuits.  The  marriage  of  a widower  Co  his  wife's  sister 
riled  Father  Vieira  so  much  that  he  said  the  man  was 
leading  his  entire  group  to  Hell.'’®*  It  is  understanda- 
ble that  the  Jesuits,  representing  a militant  arm  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  wished  to  impose  upon  their  charges 
reforms  concerning  sexual  behavior  and  marriage.  Punish- 
ment for  sexusl  transgressions  must  have  seemed  outrageous 
to  the  Amerindians,  however.  At  least  twice.  Jesuits  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  groups  for  the  punishments  they  in- 
flicted for  sexual  misbehavior.  One  woman  flogged  for 
promiscuity  complained  to  members  of  s nearby  group,  who 
avenged  hex  by  clubbing  to  death  the  two  Jesuits  respon- 
sible. On  another  occasion,  a Jesuit  flogging  led  to 
the  death  of  an  Amerindian  woman  who  had  been  living  with 
a white  settler.  He  was  excommunicated.  This  action 


corroborate 


by  settlers  about  Jesuit  cruelty.  Father  Vieira  excused 
the  death  saying  that  the  victim  could  have  poisoned  her- 


Oespite  all  the  exhortation  of  Jesuits  and  other 
missionaries r people  mixed  and  mated  indiscriminately. 
Although  few.  African  slaves  were  present  in  the  Amazon 
Begion,  having  first  come  to  the  Xingu  River  with  Dutch 
traders.  While  many  Portuguese  settlers  in  the  Amazon 
could  not  afford  to  buy  slaves  brought  from  Africa,  a 
contraband  trade  in  black  slaves  from  the  northeast  of 
Brazil  flourished.  These  slaves  had  been  disciplinary 
problems  for  their  former  masters,  who  sold  them  cheaply, 
while  the  majority  of  blacks  in  the  regions  were  male 
slaves,  some  free  blacks  arrived  as  lay  missionaries  and 
sailors. Though  present  in  unequal  portions,  ail 
three  races  lived  and  mixed  in  the  region. 


Portuguese  terminology  did  not  go  as  far  as  the 
elaborations  of  the  Spaniards  or  French  in  describing 
various  racial  mixtures.  Basically  there  were  eight  dif- 
ferent racial  mixtures  recognized  by  the  Portuguese. 
Branco,  or  white  meant  unmixed  white.  A mulato  was  mixed 
white  and  black.  Mameluco  inferred  white  with  Amerindian. 
Crioulo  referred  to  unmixed  black:  cafuzo  and  ouriboea 
meant  black  and  Amerindian:  cabra  indicated  Amerindian 
and  muiato.  Caboclo  was  used  originally  only  for  unmixed 
Amerindians,  and  pardo  denoted  any  mixture  which  produced 


Legal  marriage 


couraged  in  the  seventeeenth  century.  Domestic  relation- 
ships li)cely  to  produce  deviations  from  the  Jesuit  ideal 
for  Ajserindian  society  were  controlled  also. 


The  Jesuits  permitted  the  mi 
dances  and  parties  on  Saturdays  a 
Roly  Days.  The  parties  lasted  un 


bration  o 


n inmates  to  hold 
n evenings  beCore 

night  when  the  church  bell  was  rung  to  signal  curfew. 

Two  major  times  for  festivals  in  the  GurupS-Xingu  area 
were  during  the  months  of  June  and  December.  In  June, 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  sSo  Joao  Batista, 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  Amazon  Region.  In  the  Xingu 
Valley,  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  patron  saint  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Itacuruga.  Missionaries  tried  to  encourage  cele- 
e mission's  patron  saint.  In  Gurupi,  there 


were  two  patron  saints:  one  for  the  fort,  St.  Anthony, 

and  one  for  the  miesion  village,  St.  Peter.  Both  saints' 
days  fall  in  June.  Festivities  honoring  St.  John  apparently 
surpassed  those  for  the  other  patrons,  however.  A distinc- 
tive aspect  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  celebrations  involved 
setting  bonfires.  During  the  celebrations,  the  Amerindians 
reportedly  Jumped  over  the  bonfires,  as  was  their  custom. 

The  St.  John  the  Baptist  festival  occurred  at  a time  of 
seasonal  change;  Father  Bettendorf  indicated  that  the  passing 

If  June  marked  the  passing  of  winter,  or  the  rainy  sea- 
son, December  denoted  the  passing  of  summer,  when  there  were 


two  weeks  of  partying  by  black  slavee.  These  were  found 
at  Gurupd,  owned  by  colonists,  officers  of  the  military 
garrison,  or  government  officials  at  the  prison  or  at  the 
check-point  for  shipping  along  the  Aftason.  During  the 
two  weeks  in  December,  the  black  slaves  of  Surupi  would 
celebrate  St.  Benedict  (Sao  Benedito) , a black  saint, 
with  festivities  Including  dances  and  fireworks. 

Whether  ter  the  black  slaves  or  for  the  Amerindian  cate- 
chumens, celebrating  saints  brought  relief  from  the  usual 
workday  or  collecting  expedition. 

Despite  the  intention  of  Jesuits  and  other  mission- 
aries, their  charges  in  the  Americas  encountered  mostly 
suffering  and  unfamiliar  lifestyles  in  their  mission 
habitations.  The  very  act  of  bringing  diverse  groups  to 
a central  conglomeration  contributed  to  their  demise. 
Meetings  for  religious  devotions,  schooling  and  work 
served  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  European  diseases. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  many 
complaints  about  remnants  of  groups  being  moved.  One 
group  brought  to  a mission  village  (aldeial  in  the  iSBO's 


had  been  reduced 


survivors  of  smallpox  and  colds. 


In  1697,  members  of  the  Araras  moved  to  the  Franciscans' 
Curupatuba  mission  where  many  died.  The  remnant  then  was 


moved  to  a mission  on  a tributary  of  the  ParS  River  near 
Beldm,  the  GuamS  River,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


The  effect  of  diseases,  terribly  hard  work,  totally 
different  manners  and  conceptions  of  family  life,  the 
less  of  traditional  religion,  all  contributed  to  the  demise 
of  many  Amerindians.  "They  felt  their  gods  had  abandoned 
them.  They  were  suddenly  launched  into  a world  over  ^ich 
they  had  no  control,  and  they  lost  their  will  to  live. 

Some  people  in  the  missions  resorted  to  flight  as  rela- 

them  to  try  their  system.  Others  continued  subjecting 
themselves  to  unfamiliar  conditions,  without  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  past  life,  yet  preserving  what  they  could. 
Survivors  still  had  to  contend  with  forced  labor,  social 
inequality,  and  cultural  loss.  In  addition  to  the  mis- 
sion villages  established  throughout  the  region,  blatant 
reminders  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  were  provided  by 
the  forts  established  in  the  valley,  including  the  fort 
at  Gurupd. 

Following  the  Portuguese  victory  in  1623,  the  evic- 
tion of  the  Dutch  and  the  establishment  of  a fortifica- 
tion at  Gurupd,  that  outpost  remained  Portugal's  most 
advanced  in  the  Amaaon  Valley  until  1636.  After  two  Fran- 
ciscans and  six  Spanish  soldiers  arrived  in  BelSm  in  1637 
by  floating  down  the  river  from  Quito,  the  Portuguese 
were  stirred  to  action.  Thus,  Pedro  Telxelra  led  a Por- 
tuguese expedition  upriver  along  the  Amazon  to  Quito. 

Be  set  a boundary  marker  at  the  Napo  River  to  claim  the 
major  portion  of  the  Basin  for  the  Portuguese  Crown. 


The  last  Portuguese-concrolled  outpcst  he  stopped 
Gurupft.^^® 


The  Jesuits  never  established  a house  in  Gurupd,  al- 
though they  would  stop  there  to  minister  to  the  mission 
inhabitants  andr  soitietintes , to  the  soldiers.  Perhaps  the 
actions  of  soldiers  and  officers  stationed  there  in  1655 
offended  the  Jesuits.  A captain,  Manuel  de  Carvalho,  and 
a sergeant-major,  Lourengo  Rodrigues,  were  responsible  for 
shipping  two  Jesuit  missionaries  off  to  the  Hoju  River, 
telling  them  not  to  return.  These  officers  were  subse- 
quently exiled  by  Governor  Andrd  Vidal  de  Negreiros  to  Che 


>ny  of  Brazil. 

By  iQld-century,  the  fort  had  been  reconnoitered  by 
other  Europeans,  who  included  information  about  the  Xlngu 
River  in  reports  on  the  area.  The  Captaincy  of  Gurupd  had 
a hot  but  not  unhealthy  climate.  The  fort,  staffed  by  a 
captain  and  some  soldiers,  with  some  settlers  around,  was 
supposed  to  prevent  other  Europeans  from  trading  with  Che 
native  Inhabitants.  Although  its  armament  included  canon, 
the  fort  did  not  deter  all  foreign  trade,  foreigners  in- 
tent on  contracting  shipments  of  lumber  and  manatee  were 
able  Co  bypass  the  fort  and  its  guns  by  passing  through 
Che  northern  canal.  The  Xingu  River,  also  called  the  Far- 
nafba,  entered  the  Amazon  River  about  12  leagues  west  of 
Gurupd.  Its  climate  was  supposed  to  be  less  healthy  than 
Gurupa’s  because  it  was  hotter.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
reportedly  large  native 


populations  there  including 


Wayana-Oiapi,  Kararao,  Jurunaa  and  Coaniaea.  Good  timbar 
prew  there  along  with  Braail  nut  traea.  Natural  foods  of 
the  Inhabitants  abounded:  gaite,  fish  and  large  turtles. 

There  were  supposed  to  be  nany  high  mountains  upriver. 

Opinions  concerning  the  health  aspects  of  Gurupd  dif' 
feted,  however.  Around  1661,  the  Jesuits  persuaded  the 
captain-major  of  the  fort,  Paulo  Martins  Garro,  to  cut  down 
some  jungle  which  blocked  fresh  air  from  the  river.  The 
water  supply  was  improved  also  by  this  action,  which  freed 
a dear-water  stream.  [Water  from  the  main  artery  wae 
muddy.)  Fishing  neat  GurupS  was  bountiful. 

Infonution  from  the  Jesuits  about  the  Xlngu  Valley 
was  more  detailed  than  that  provided  by  foreign  traders. 

Land  along  the  ban)(S  of  the  Xlngu  River  was  said  to  be  good 
for  everything.  If  it  were  not  for  the  plague  of  ants, 
even  tobacco  cultivation  could  be  profitable.  The  river 
water,  flowing  from  waterfalls  and  over  sand,  was  excellent. 
One  side  of  the  river  housed  the  Taconhapd  group;  the  other, 
the  Jurunas.  This  land  teemed,  not  with  milk  and  honey, 
but  with  game  and  honey,  or  perhaps,  game  and  fruit. 

from  Gurup6  expeditions  left  both  up-  and  downriver. 

In  1658.  the  captain-major,  Garro,  accompanied  by  the  mis- 
sionary Father  Manuel  Nunes,  led  an  expedition  to  the 
Tocantins  River.  It  consisted  of  45  Portuguese  soldiers 
and  450  Amerindians,  including  archers  and  rowers.  The 
purpose  was  to  punish  a recalcitrant  Amerindian  nation, 
the  Inheyguaras.^*^  From  opponents  of  the  Jesuits  in  1655, 
the  people  of  Gurupd  changed  to  suoporters  in  1662. 


council 


Jesuits  hiding  there,  a battle  ensued.  A certain  Sarsiva. 
native  of  the  Gurupi  area  [along  a river  between  the  bor- 
ders of  Karanhao  and  Pard) , was  killed.  A black  slave 
belonging  to  Antdnio  da  Franga  saved  the  lives  of  many 


whites  that  day.  1 
and  deported  to  Beldra. 


ither  sad  note  for  the  Jesuits 
furupd  when  one  of  their  niasionaries,  Joac 
i,  tired  of  the  religious  life  and  left  his 
join  the  captain-major  of  Gurupd,  who  happened 
to  be  his  brother,  Paulo  Soares;  the  captain-major  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  sergeant-major  on  his  errant  Jesuit 
. , 126 


The  most  disappointing  event  for  the  Jesuits,  however, 
occurred  during  the  rule  of  Captain-major  Manoel  Guedes  de 
Aranha  at  Gurupd.  Although  Aranha  claimed  to  have  pemis- 
sicn  to  gather  Amerindian  workers,  the  Jesuits,  especially 
Father  Joac  Maria  Gorsony,  were  outraged  when  he  stole 
catechumens  sttracted  to  the  mission  at  Itacuruga.  The 
captain-major  took  them,  along  with  some  others  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  the  interior,  and  settled  them  at 
the  mission  of  Haturd.  Aranha  placed  a white  nan,  not  a 
.religious,  in  charge  of  the  Amerindians  there. In  the 
169C'a,  Manoel  Guedes  Aranha  left  his  post  at  Gurupd, 
either  because  he  wae  ill  or  simply  tired  of  the  job.  His 
position  went  to  a relative,  captain-major  Pedro  Plnheiro. 


fortificattona 


GurupS. 


Ke  accomplished  this  at  a 
good  time,  since  the  French  were  attaching  ahd  sailing 
positions  in  the  Amazon  Region  claimed  by  the  Portugxieae. 

News  of  French  incursions  in  the  region  was  not  new. 
While  still  serving  as  captain-major  at  Gurupfi,  Manuel 
Guedes  Aranha  had  requested  the  help  of  Che  Jesuits.  He 
required  additional  rowers  to  survey  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Amazon  River,  where  Frenchmen  had  appeared,  giving 
signs  of  hostility,  shooting  off  fireanns.  A Jesuit 
missionary  from  Switzerland,  Aluisio  Conrado  Pfeil  had 
recommended  the  building  of  another  fort  Co  deter  the 
French.  French  interest  in  the  region  extended  to  the 
highest  level,  where  Finance  Minister  Jean-Baptiste  Col- 
bert received  Infcrmation  about  conditions  along  the 
Amazon  River. 


The  idea  of  Gurupa  as  the  sole  gateway  to  the  Amazon 
died  with  the  realization  that  a northern  channel,  that 
of  MacapS,  gave  access  to  the  amazon  Basin.  The  French 
had  invaded  from  the  north  and  the  garrison  at  Gurupd  could 
do  little  about  it.  The  estuary  of  the  Amazon  diverges 
greatly  and  the  mainstream  of  the  river  is  studded  with 
islands  which  block  visibility  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
French  from  cayenne  took  advantage  of  a concealed  approach 
and  fell  upon  the  frail  Portuguese  outpost  at  MacapS,  on 
the  northern  channel  in  1697,  and  overran  it. 

The  Jesuit  Joao  Maria  Gorsony  braxihc  news  of  this 
French  audacity  to  the  people  in  the  fort  of  St.  Anthony. 


arrived  in  Gurupd,  the  regional  governor,  Antonio 


Albuquerque  de  Carvalho  wae  there,  seeking  ig 
soldiers  to  expel  the  French.  The  fox 
tailed  Sergeant-major  Francisco  de  Sousa  FundSo  and  a 
Portuguese  force  of  40  soldiers  to  carry  out  the  governor's 
orders  to  regain  the  fort  at  Maoapd  and  another  further 
north.  The  captain-stajor  at  Gurupd,  Hlldrio  de  Sousa,  had 
fallen  ill  during  an  expedition  to  the  Abacaxi  Amerindian 
groxip  on  the  Madeira  and  Negro  Rivers.  His  illness  pre- 
vented him  from  coimanding  the  soldiers  personally 
Hith  some  additional  help.  Sergeant-major  Fundao  carried 
out  hie  mission  and  recuperated  the  lost  outposts. 

Gurupd  remained  a major  point  of  entiry  for  traffic 
along  the  Amazon  River,  despite  knowledge  that  ships  could 
sail  unnoticed  through  the  northern  channel.  Another  re- 
gional governor,  Rui  Vas  de  Siqueira,  visited  the  fort 
during  the  seventeenth  century  but  did  not  see  the  Xingu. 
Samuel  Fritz,  a Jesuit  working  for  Spain,  received  a warm 
welcome  at  Gurupd.  Curing  his  voyage  through  the  Amazon 
Valley,  Fritz  noted  that  he  spent  six  days  traveling  with- 
out catching  sight  of  any  settlements.  The  Portuguese 
were  constructing  another  fort  at  a mission  on  the  Tapajds 
fi  century. 


Some  unwilling  visitors  also  spent  time  in  Gurupa. 

In  addition  to  providing  defense  and  a checkpoint  for 
shipping,  the  place  served  as  a prison.  The  governor 
banished  Captain  Joao  de  Souto  to  the  Captaincy  of  Guirupd 


because  he  raiatreated  a village  leader  in  the  misaicn  of 
Mortigura,  Another  military  official,  Captain-major 
Sebastiho  de  Lucena  de  Azevedo,  boasted  openly  of  gathering 
Ajiterindians  illegally  in  letters  to  Portugal.  He  was  re- 
lieved of  his  position  and  exiled  to  SurupS  in  1647i  his 
Amerindians  were  freed.  The  Amerindian  leader,  Lope  de 
Sousa  Guaguaiba,  also  served  a prison  sentence  in  Gurupfii 
it  was  he  who  had  angered  Father  Vieira  by  marrying  his 
wife's  sister.  Lope  was  popular  with  the  colonists,  with 
whom  he  cooperated  in  supplying  Amerindian  labor.  Vieira 
arranged  Lope's  arrest  and  had  him  sent  in  chains  to 
Gurupi.^^^ 

The  highest  ranking  officials,  the  governors,  first 
lived  at  Sao  Luis  and  later  moved  to  ael&g.  The  northern 
captaincies  of  Pard,  Haranhao,  Plaui  and  Ceard  together 
formed  a separate  colony  from  the  southern  captaincies. 

The  southern  colony  wss  known  as  "Brazil,"  while  the 
northern  part  of  Portuguese  America  originally  was  called 
■Haranhao,"  then,  with  Beldm's  importance  growing,  the 
name  of  "Grio-ParS"  was  added.  Grao-Pari  and  Haranhao 
dealt  directly  with  Lisbon.  One  reason  for  its  separation 
from  the  southern  colony  and  its  capital  city,  Salvador  da 
Bahia,  was  travel  difficulty:  due  to  unfavorable  sea  cur- 

rents and  winds,  it  was  faster  and  easier  to  go  from  Sao 
Luis  or  Beldra  to  Lisbon  than  to  go  to  Salvador. 

The  enforcement  of  royal  legislation  concerning  the 
treatment  of  Amerindians  depended  on  the  inclinations  of 


Che  colonial  governors.  Sons,  like  AndrS  vidal  de  Negrei- 
roe,  vigorously  enforced  the  Crown's  protectionist  poli- 
cies. Others,  like  kui  Vac  de  Slgueira,  took  advantage  of 
their  position  and  proficted  by  trading  in  Amerindians.  He 
occupied  the  office  of  governor  and  captain-general  from 
16f2  to  16S7,  when  Father  Vieira's  influence  in  Portugal 
was  nil.  The  arrival  of  one  of  Siquelra's  expeditions 
coincided  with  an  outbreak  of  smallpox,  which  had  erupted 
in  Maranhao  and  spread  to  ParS.  This  epidemic  killed  moat 
of  the  Amerindians  from  Siquelra’s  expedition  and  affected 
some  people  of  mixed  heritage  born  in  the  colony. 

Financial  problems  plagued  both  the  colony  and  the 

hard  pressed  to  meet  military  payrolls.  Often,  soldiers 
would  desert  if  they  went  without  pay  for  long  stretches. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  salaries  in  1649,  Governor 
Xtufs  de  Hagalh&es  taxed  wine,  aguardente  (a  fermented 
sugarcane  juice  distillate  also  known  as  cachaca) , tobacco, 
and  slaves  from  the  backlands . The  earlier  creation  of 
the  Overseas  Council  in  1642  was  supposed  to  bring  about 
an  increase  in  revenues  from  the  northern  colonies.  That 
first  year  the  Council  named  Joao  Pereira  de  CSreeres  as 
"Captain  of  the  Amazon  River"  for  six  years.  He  had  been 
commander  at  GorupS  when  the  Dutch  made  their  last  effort 
to  claim  the  area  in  1639.  During  his  six  years  as  Araaion 
Captain,  Cdrceres'  orders  were  to  seek  mines  and  to  intro- 
duce white  aettlers.^^® 


Settlement 


followed 


the  pattern  of  the  southern  colony.  Captaincies  were 
created  which  dotted  the  entire  coast,  south  to  north. 


sible  for  settlement  and  development  of  their  areas.  In 
most  cases,  the  system  failed,  some  of  the  grantees  never 
concerned  themselves  with  their  obligations.  Others  died 
trying,  and  a few  were  stymied  by  Che  hardships  encountered. 
In  the  Anason  Region,  five  captaincies  were  created,  in- 
cluding the  Captaincy  of  Gurupd  and  that  of  the  Xingu. 

The  Captaincy  of  Curupl,  created  in  IS33,  remained  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown,  while  the  Xingu  Captaincy  wae  given, 
in  1681,  to  Caspar  de  Sousa  de  Freitas,  who  paid  little 
attention  to  his  grant.  He  abandoned  it  and  it  reverted 


The  Crown  also  made  land  grants  to  colonists,  which 

All  such  colonists  were  entitled  to  receive,  besides  land, 
a bull  and  two  cows  from  the  government. The  great 
problem  surrounding  colonization  in  all  of  Brazil,  however, 
stemmed  from  the  small  population  of  Portugal  during  the 
era  of  exploration  and  conquest.  And  besides  Brazil,  the 
Portuguese  had  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia  to  attend.  At 
the  time  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral’s  voyage  to  Brazil  in  1500, 
there  were  approximately  a million  and  a half  people  in 
Portugal. Pew  Portuguese  could  be  spared  for  coloniza- 


Those  sent  to  South  Americs  were  o£ten  nonviolent 
criminals. They  were  predominantly  single  males,  al- 
though in  1621  some  couples  from  the  Portuguese  Atlantic 
Islands  arrived  in  Belem;  they  were  sesmelros  and  settled 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.^^^  The  first  Portuguese 
in  the  area,  however,  cane  by  way  of  the  northeast  of 


Brazil,  from  Pernambuco.  They  were  the  vangoa 
fought  the  French,  Dutch,  English  and  Irish  to 
of  Che  Amazon  Valley,  The  earliest  outposts  o 
in  the  region  were  staffed  by  men.  The  absenc 
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.ed  naturally  to  miscegenation, 
first  Portuguese  in  Pernambuco 
.ons  in  the  Amazon.  The  economic 

: deceptively  lush  vegetation 
these  people  into  thinking  that 


women  but  Amerindian  women  ; 

The  experiences  of  the 
led  to  unfulfilled  expectat: 
foundation  of  Pernambuco  wa; 
a moat  profitable  crop.  Th* 
in  the  Amazon  region  fooled 
the  soil  was  capable  of  sustaining  c 
led  the  Portuguese  in  establishing  Bel4m,  Captain  Francisco 
Caldeira  de  Castelo  Branoo,  thought  chat  the  land  drained 
by  the  Amazon  River  was  most  fertile  and  capable  of  great 
harvests. To  encourage  sugar  cultivation,  special  le- 
gislation provided  benefits  for  those  who  undertook  to  grow 
cane.  Cane  growers  were  exempt  from  military  service  and 
could  not  have  their  belongings  confiscated  if  in  debt.^^^ 
Even  if  these  early  conguerors*  hopes  and  goals  had  proven 
realistic,  they  would  have  had  to  face  stiff  competition. 


Although  the  Dutch  were  ultimately  unsuccessful  in 
holding  on  to  their  outposts  in  Portuguese  South  Aioerlca, 
they  did  estahiish  a flourishing  colony  in  Pemamhuco  in 
the  mid-seventeenth  century.  The  wealth  of  the  colony 
waa  baaed  on  sugar,  for  which  the  Dutch  had  more  efficient 
naans  of  production  and  marketing  than  did  the  Portuguese. 
When  the  Dutch  left  Pernambuco  in  1GS4,  they  took  their 
methods  of  sugar  cane  processing  and  marketing  with  them. 
From  Brazil,  many  Dutch  went  to  the  Caribbean.  In  effect, 
their  expulsion  from  Pernambuco  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
Caribbean  Islands  as  Europe's  principal  source  for  the 


Baaidea  sugar,  the  early  colonists  of  Pernambuco 
cultivated  tobacco  and  cotton.  All  three  crops  needed 
seasonally  labor  intensive  care  for  export  production. 

Since  Iberian  settlers  arriving  in  the  Americas  expected 
to  lead  lives  of  ease,  reguiring  little  personal  effort, 
they  needed  a source  of  labor  to  cultivate  these  export 
crops.  Early  expeditions  and  explorations  in  the  Amaaon 
Region  produced  no  estimable  sources  of  gold  and  silver, 
although  the  government  in  Portugal  continued  to  encourage 
eearchea.  Without  these  precious  commodities,  the  settlers 
in  the  northern  Portuguese  colony  turned  to  export  agricul- 
ture. Aside  from  experiences  in  Pernambuco,  the  early 
conquerors  had  Che  example  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Xingu.  Had 
not  the  Dutch  produced  sugar  for  expert  in  two  places  on 


had  brought  African  laborers,  besides 


ploiting  nearby  Amerindians  as  workers,  while  the  early 
Portuguese  in  the  region  had  few  resources.  Money  from 
Europe,  at  the  tiine  of  the  Portuguese  advance  to  the 
Amazon  Valley,  was  not  forthcoming.  The  Spanish  Crown 
went  bankrupt  a number  of  times  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  former  criminals  who 
settled  in  the  region  were  wealthy.  (A  common  nonviolent 
crime  of  the  time  was  debt.)  Purchasing  African  slaves 
to  cultivate  the  export  crops  was  beyond  their  means. 

Thay  thought  they  needed  labor,  and  the  nearest  available 
eource  wae  the  groups  of  Amerindians  populating  the  forest. 
Even  the  great  defender  of  the  Amerindiane,  Father  Antdnio 
Vieira,  admitted  that  the  Portuguese  colonists  needed 
workers  or  servants  to  survive.  "For  a man  to  obtain 


manioc  flour,  he  has  to  have  a small  clearing;  to  eat  meat 
he  has  to  have  a hunter;  to  eat  fish,  a fisherman;  to  wear 
clean  clothee.  a waeherwoman ; and  to  go  to  itass  or  anywhere 

The  fights  over  control  of  Amerindian  labor  among  the 
religious  orders,  the  government  officials,  and  the  colo- 
nists, therefore,  concerned  survival  as  understood  by  the 
Europeans  in  the  Americas.  Father  Vieira  could  have  said 

meat,  he  must  hunt;  to  eat  fish,  fish;  to  wear  clothes, 
wash  then;  and  to  travel,  have  a canoe  and  paddle  it." 

But  Father  Vieira  was  as  much  a product  of  his  culture 


cunes  as  the  lay  colonists  and  governnant  officials 
h European  backgrounds.  As  it  turned  out,  both  sugar 
tobacco  production  went  through  crises,  and  the 

: survival  of  moat  of  the  Portuguese  Amazon  caite 
to  be  linked  to  extracting  exotic  forest  products, 
although  a plantation  econoiny  based  on  sugar  did  arise 
in  the  Tocantins  River  valley,  and  cattle  ranches 
flourished  on  Marajd  island.  An  extensive  plantation 
economy  could  not  survive  without  laborers.  African  slaves 
were  too  expensive  for  most  Amazonian  colonists,  and  Amer- 
indian slaves,  dying  by  the  thousands  from  exposure  to  di- 
seases brought  by  Europeans  and  Africans,  were  too  fragile. 

The  colonists  followed  recommendations  from  the  Por- 


tuguese Crown  that  they  collect  forest  products.  Since 
these  products  were  gathered  only — not  replanted  or  acquired 
in  a rational  manner— they  became  scarce  near  settlements, 
with  increased  scarcity,  the  Portuguese  instructions  recom- 
mended cultivation  of  those  forest  products  which  were 
especially  valuable.  These  included  sarsaparilla,  sasea- 

which  substituted  for  cloves,  vanilla,  quinine,  resinous 
seeds,  and  timber.  Animal  products  encompassed  leather 
and  pelts,  for  a time,  the  government  in  Lisbon  issued 
recommendations  emphasizing  the  worth  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
and  inatead  of  pursuing  the  gilded  dream  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious macals,  the  colonies  were  urged  to  concentrate  on 
collaetlng  forest  products  and  cultivating  the  land.^^* 


The  colonlata  who  had  aoitie  capital  could  buy  the  more 
resilient  workers,  the  Africans,  to  work  their  planta- 
tions. The  colonists  without  capital,  the  preat  majority, 
relied  heavily  on  the  fragile  native  population  and  pursued 
extractive  activities. 


e niaaionaries  complained  of  individuals  who  col- 
ar  forest  products  in  the  interior, 
s competed  directly  with  the  colonists  who 
made  their  living  in  the  backlands.  In  the  business  of 
forest  collecting,  the  backlanders  depended  on  the  Amer- 
indians whose  knowledge  of  the  forest  was  indispensable 
to  their  success.  The  country  around  the  principal  set- 
tlement, Beldm,  was  bereft  cf  Amerindian  groups  except 
for  those  already  working  for  certain  colonists.  And 
the  collection  of  forest  products  led  to  the  deployment 


of  Europeans  farther  ini 
Europeans  in  the  region 
the  population  of  Bel4m 
Europeans  or  persons  of 
and  Africans  did  not  rec 


Amaaonian  interior. 

‘ew  and  scattered.  In  1674, 
.ven  as  234  people,  meaning 
;enc.  Amerindians 
consideration  as  people. 


The  Portuguese  government  in  1689  permitted  colonists 
to  enter  the  backlands  and  bring  hack  Amerindian  laborers 
at  their  own  expense.  Whoever  financed  these  expeditions 
enjoyed  the  right  to  hire  these  laborers.  Although  the 
law  required  a settler  to  deposit  half-wages  with  the  mis- 
sionary ostensibly  responsible  for  the  workers,  this  mea- 
sure did  not  protect  the  Amerindians.  Anyone  who  had  paid 


ahead  o£  time  wanted  to  ceap  aa  lauch  profit  as  possible, 
getting  valiie  for  his  expenditure.^®^ 

Some  settlers  arrived  to  the  Amazon  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  missionaries.  In  1700,  the  Overseas  Council 
authorised  Josd  Lopes  Espinola,  a black  resident  of  cape 
Verde,  to  live  among  Amerindians  on  the  Solimoes  River. 

He  had  spent  five  years  with  the  Parintins  natives  and 
had  earned  the  appreciation  of  Franciscan  missionaries > 
they  awarded  him  a gold  medal  and  the  Overseas  council 
gave  him  the  title  of  'Captain  of  the  Hinterland  Sertao  ." 
His  wife  from  Cape  Verde  was  allowed  to  join  him  in  1700.^®^ 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  illegal  enslavement  of  the  Amerindians  was  pre- 
valent. The  Portuguese  King,  cognizant  of  this  abuse, 
freed  all  Amerindians  illegally  caught.  Unless  an  indivi- 
dual requested  and  received  permission  from  the  King  to  pur- 
sue and  gather  native  workers,  he  was  liable  to  lose  his 
work  force.  Individuals  could  obtain  royal  permission; 
in  1702  one  settler  was  authorized  to  employ  20  mission 

20  families  in  Amerindians.  These  families  would  provide 
the  labor  to  tend  10,000  cacao  trees  which  the  settler 
had  planted.^®® 

Amerindian  labor  provided  the  small  number  of  European 
colonists  with  the  force  to  survive  and  prevail  in  the 
Amazon  valley.  Despite  the  illegality  of  native  slavery 
during  the  colonization  of  the  northern  colony  (enslaving 
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CHAPTER  III 

CHURCH  VERSUS  STATE  I SECULARIZATIOH  OP  THE  MISSIONS 


The  early  eighteenth  century  i 
saw  the  continuation  of  many  previous  c 
Colonists  complained  about  the  missionary  orders’  loonopoly 
of  Amerindian  labor.  The  suggestion  arose  to  reinstate 
the  Jesuits  as  the  only  order  in  charge  of  the  Amerindians. 
Individuals  continued  to  travel  to  hinterlands  in  search 
id  the  perceptions  of  the  labor  force,  the 


that  of  depraved  barbarians.  European  values  and  stereo- 
types emerged  victorious,  even  though  the  natives  gained 
official  status  of  equality  with  whites  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Far  from  the  center  of  colonial  government,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  after  1763,  the  Amazonian  inhabitants  usually 
dealt  directly  with  Lisbon.  Discovery  of  gold  in  the 
central-south  of  Brazil  diverted  Portugal’s  attention  there. 
Agricultoral  exports  such  as  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ac- 

Suspicion  that  the  religious  orders  were  reaping  too 
great  a part  of  the  region’s  profits  contributed  to  their 
abrupt  expulsion  from  Che  Amazon.  The  missions  wsrs  placed 
under  the  control  of  secular  priests  (those  not  belonging 
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CO  specific  orders  such  as  the  Jesuits  or  frsnciscsns) , 
a lay  director  {nonsally  a Icw-ranhing  itiliterY  officer) 
and  the  most  important  Amerindian  of  the  mission  village, 
known  as  the  Principal.  Despite  overt  acceptance  of 
racially  mixed  offspring,  certain  rules  and  regulations 
carried  distinctly  racially  prejudiced  guidelines.  By 


the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seeds  of  social  and 
political  discontent  were  geminating. 

Events  in  Europe  reverberated  in  the  Americas,  with 
European  ware  producing  unexpected  aftereffects  in  the 
Aioerican  colonies.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
ideas  spawned  by  the  European  Enlightenment^  had  penetrated 
even  rural  areas  of  the  colonise.  France  abolished  slavery 
in  1794.  Portuguese  words  translating  "liberty,  frater- 
nity and  equality'  appeared  in  colonial  correspondence  and 
thought.  This  reorientation  in  thinking,  and  the  snow- 
balling changes  it  wrought,  however,  affected  only  part  of 
the  total  population  in  the  Amazon  Region.  Only  the 
wealthier  people,  a small  minority,  had  much  contact  with 
Europe.  Furthermore,  concepts  carrying  one  meaning  in  the 
European  context  could  arouse  different  emotions  and  per- 

mained  at  home  might  think  of  the  Amerindians  as  "noble 
savages,”  those  who  voyaged  to  the  Americas  were  likely  to 
offer  substantially  different  opinions.^  Most  Amerindians 
known  to  Europeans  in  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  were 
no  longer  products  of  their 


natural  environment.  They  had 
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learned  to  live  under  European  concepts  propagated  by 
the  missionaries.  Simply  residing  in  the  mission  centers 
and  participating  in  the  export  economy  introduced  by  the 
Europeans  destroyed  many  aspects  of  their  traditional 


Static  living  conditions  interfered  greatly  with  the 
Amerindians'  habitual  patterns.  "Ethnographic  studies 
have  shown  that  the  resident  core  of  a typical  modern 
hunter'collector  band  changes  from  season  to  season,  and 
even  from  day  to  day  as  families  shuttle  bach  and  forth 
between  the  camps  of  husband's  and  wife's  relatives." 

All  Amerindians  new  to  the  mission  system,  therefore, 
underwent  severe  cultural  and  social  changes.  Even  if 
village  centers  before  Che  arrival  of  the  missicnaries 
had  been  stationary  for  periods  of  seven  or  ten  years, 
this  temporary  permanence  would  apply  only  to  the  rainy  or 
winter  season.  During  Che  summer,  or  dry  season,  villagers 
would  scatter  to  procure  sustenance.  The  increased  ga- 
thering of  the  natives  in  a central  mission  also  increased 
chances  of  epidemic  spread  of  diseases.^ 

Severe  psychological  shock  accompanied  Che  Amerin- 
dians' changeover  to  mission  life.  Formerly  personal 
choice  was  an  important  factor  of  daily  life;  routines  had 
not  been  established;  each  person  did  what  was  needed  when 
and  where  he  or  she  considered  it  appropriate."  When  the 
natives  accepted  missionaries  or  other  Europeans  as  mas- 


rols  models,  they  underwent  a transformation. 


The  Europeans,  attempting  to  identify  familiar  traits  in 
Amerindian  society,  translated  Amerindian  positions  beyond 


strongest  m 


n Amerindian  society.  The  pajd 
a the  representative  of  religion  and  the 
f the  village,  and  symbolized  Che  state. ^ 
In  tents  of  Amerindian  society,  however,  neither  position 
carried  the  affirmed  power  perceived  by  the  Europeans. 

In  any  village  there  could,  and  often  would  be,  various 
inhabitants  who  fulfilled  the  qualifications  for  these 
symbols  of  power.  The  subtle  differences  perceived  by 
Amerindians  concerning  their  way  of  life  in  Che  tropica 
were  not  understood  by  Europeans.  Individual  personali- 
ties of  Amerindians  were  submergedi  the  natives  were  per- 
ceived as  an  undifferentiated  group.  Knowing  one  was 
Knowing  ell.  Just  ae  African  siavee  rarely  had  European 

o Amerindians  received  only  first  names.  Their 


parents'  namee — first  names,  that  is — were  added  to  the 
given  name  for  identification,^  Perception  of  real  people 
Included  only  Europeans.  Numbers  of  Amerindians  were 
given  in  estimates  or  approximations.  Their  laoJc  of  dis- 
tinction and  individualisation  extended  even  to  their 
cloches.  Men,  women  and  children  were  dressed  in  a kind 
of  nightgown,  with  nothing  well  defined  to  distinguish 
among  ages  or  between  sexes.’  The  protection  of  the 


Amerindians  sought  by  missionaries  often  was  justified  in 
terms  of  the  value  of  these  people  in  reference  to  European 
society.  They  were  not  considered  worthy  in  and  of 


themselves.  Their  value  lay  in  prospects  o£  their  use 
as  a labor  force,  contributing  to  European  goals.  Tradi- 
tional methods  of  existence  no  longer  satisfied  the  impe- 
ratives of  life  and  survival  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Americas.  These  newcomers  dominated  the 
inhabitants  first  due  to  the  superiorty  of  their  weapons 
and.  eventually,  to  their  immunity  to  epidemic  diseases. 

^e  strength  and  endurance  of  the  few  Europeans  in 
the  Americas  contributed  to  their  success.  The  people 
subjugated  by  them  who  survived  wanted  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  such  strength  and  endurance.  They  depended  on  represen- 
tatives of  the  foreign  culture  to  teach  them  the  means  by 
which  they  might  eventually  be  dominant. 

The  teachers  who  roost  affected  Amerindian  daily  life 
were  those  who  persisted  and  spent  the  most  time  with  the 
natives.  Outside  the  main  outposts  of  Portuguese  culture 
in  the  Amazon  Region — Beldm.  Comutf  (Cametd)  and  Gurupf — 
the  missionaries  had  moat  contact  with  the  native  popula- 
tions. of  the  religioue  orders  active  in  the  region,  the 
Jesuits  possessed  the  largest  and  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion. Amerindians  who  lived  under  the  rules  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  experienced  the  best,  or  worst,  introductions  to 
European  society.  The  thoroughness  of  Jesuit  behavioral 
teaching,  their  use  of  rewarde  and  punishments  and  their 
economic  astuteness  enabled  the  Jesuits  to  appear  most 
successful  in  "civilizing**  or  Europeanising  the  natives. 
People  introduced  to  European  society  by  the  militant  and 


pAternallstic  Jesuits  developed  a greater  dependence 


extra-continental  manners  than  those  introduced  by  other 
religious  orders. 


The  economic  cleverness  of  the  Jesuits  aroused 
jealousy  from  civil  and  military  colonists.  The  fact 
that  Jesuits  enjoyed  more  education  and  worldly  knowledge 
than  did  other  orders  stood  them  in  good  stead  when  com- 
peting with  colonists  and  government  officials  with  little 
or  no  fomal  education.  The  shift  of  priorities  for  eco- 
nomic production  baffled  the  Amerindians  and  benefitted 
the  Europeans  who  were  capable  of  directing  such  activities. 
The  restructuring  of  the  native  society  to  pursue  produc- 
tion for  exportation  provides  a key  to  the  understanding  of 
Mestern  development  in  the  Americas. 

Instead  of  working  aolely  for  individual  or  group 
survival,  Amerindians  learned  to  accumulate  extra  commo- 
dities. work  produced  a surplus  to  support  members  of  the 
population  devoted  to  noneconomic  activities.  Under  tradi- 
tional Amerindian  structures,  few  or  no  members  subsisted 


through  noneconomic 
was  the  paje,  who  received  gifts 
vocations  proved  effective.  The 
Europeans  considered  the  pajds  tc 
saries  among  the  Amerindians.^^ 


B only  possible  exception 
his  treatments  and  in- 


r principal  adver- 


By  the  mid-eighteenth  century  few  Amerindian  groups 
remained  untouched  by  Western  civilisation.  Mission  dwellers 
represented  the  remnants  of  varied  groups  living  under  a 


structure  which  combined  some  traditional,  familiar  as- 
pects and  many  imported  Western  values.  Seventeenth- 
century  European  family  patterns  were  superimposed  on  the 
Amerindians.  Homes  for  mission  dwellers  were  to  be  small, 
with  capacity  only  for  nuclear  families,  to  facilitate 
their  adjustment  to  European  values. Discussion  con- 
cerning the  Amerindians'  legal  freedom  included  qualifying 
statements  regarding  their  ability  to  cope  as  full  citi- 
aens.  Although  legal  freedom  could  be  extended  to  the 
mission  dwellers  to  salve  consciences,  in  reality  they  re- 
quired intermediaries  to  protect  and  represent  them. 

Without  a special  interest  group  to  translate  Western  con- 
cepts and  laws,  the  Amerindians  would  be  at  a disadvantage, 
like  children  or  orphans  with  no  legal  power.  In  1741, 

Pope  clement  XIV  published  a Bull,  or  papal  decree,  which 
ebsolutely  prohibited  Amerindian  slavery.  The  decree  was 
withheld  from  circulation  in  Braaii,  however,  because  the 
Portuguese  King  feared  the  settlers'  reaction. The  King 
requested  opinions  about  legislated  freedom  for  the  Amer- 
indians, and  in  1747,  he  received  eome  responses. 

Fathers  Afonso  da  Expactagao  and  Gabriel  de  castelo 
da  Vida,  both  Franciscans,  agreed  that  the  Amerindians 
merited  complete  freedom,  although  they  would  need  to  re- 
eelva  constant  supervision.  To  the  missionaries,  the 
Amerindians  seemed  to  have  short  memory  spans  and  they 
apparently  forgot  ideals  taught  by  the  missionaries,  often 
reverting  to  older  ways  or  returning  to  the  forest 


altogether. Ferceptiona  of  Averindiane  were  often  un- 
flattering in  the  mid-eighteenth  eentiiry.  The  French 
naturalist,  Charles  da  la  Condainine,  considered  all  Amer- 
indians, whether  in  the  missions  or  in  the  forests,  to  be 
egually  degenerate.  La  Condamlne  travelled  through  the 
Anason  Region  from  Ecuador  to  Brazil  in  the  1740's,  with 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  equator?  his  expedition  in- 
cluded a number  of  European  scientists  who  took  side  trips 
along  Amazonian  tributaries.  Generally,  La  Condamine 
considered  the  Portuguese  Amazonian  missions  to  be  in  bet- 


ter condition  than  those  in  the  Spanish  Amazon.  Describing 
traits  of  the  mission  inhabitants,  La  Condamine  echoed  and 
amplified  the  Franciscans'  opinions. 

Amerindians  were  gluttons  and  'enemies  Of  work,  indif- 
ferent to  all  motives  of  glory,  honor  or  gratitude. 
Amerindians  gave  no  thought  to  the  future  and  spent  their 
lives  without  thinking.  They  aged  without  ever  emerging 
from  childhood,  from  which  they  retained  all  defects.^’ 
Portuguese  legislation  viewed  the  Amerindians  as  legal 
children  who  required  supervision  constantly  for  the  orga- 
nization of  daily  life.  Amerindians  still  are  legal  wards 
of  the  white  man's  government.^® 


Civilians’  and  missionaries'  opinions  on  Amerindian 
matters  did  diverge.  The  case  of  an  Amerindian  woman, 
Erancisca,  provides  an  example  of  diverging  mid-eighteenth 
century  opinions  in  Beldm.  Francisoa  petitioned  for  her 


freedom 


working  20  years 


companion,  Angelico 


Barros  Gongalves,  persuaded  her  to  try  Cor  legal  Creedoin 
after  learning  of  details  surrounding  her  captivity. 

Her  homeland  was  in  the  region  of  the  Negro  River,  where 
Cor  years,  the  Manao  group  had  supplied  Che  Portuguese 
with  Amerindian  slaves. Franoisca  had  been  left  with 
a Manao  leader  by  her  father,  whether  she  had  been  left 
as  a servant  to  the  Amerindian  leader,  or  as  a ward  in 
a daughter's  position,  was  the  crucial  issue.  The  first 
petition  was  judged  by  the  civil  courts.  The  chief  jus- 
tice found  that  Francises  had  not  been  considered  a ser- 
vant or  slave  of  the  Manao  leader,  and  therefore  she  had 
been  enslaved  illegally  by  the  trader  who  Cook  her  to 
BeldiQ.  Her  owner  then  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Mis- 
sions, which  decided  in  favor  of  Francisca's  owner.  Ana 
de  Fontes.  The  Council  of  Missions  overturned  the  civil- 

Just  as  transporting  slaves  from  Africa  usually  meant 
loss  of  many  lives  due  to  luisanitary  and  crowded  condi- 
tions,^^ transporting  Amerindian  slaves  also  incurred  high 
mortality,  "canoe  captains  in  the  official  trade  complained 
that  they  often  lost  a third  or  a half  of  a shipment  of 


slaves  during  the  several  weeks'  journey  frcmi  the  Negro  to 
Pard  tBeldm)."^^  Depopulation  of  Che  missions  became  a 
common  complaint.  First  among  causes  was  high  mortality, 
due  to  disease,  overwork,  faulty  diet  and  psychological 
shock.  A contributing  factor  to  depopulation  of  missions 


was  shifting  populations;  missionaries  complained  of  the 
compulsion  of  Amerindians  to  wander.  Some  evidently 
visited  family  and  friends  and  hunted  and  gathered  season- 
ally, finally  returning  to  the  missions,  fforkecs  sent  to 
fulfill  official  reguisitions  for  collecting  forest  pro- 
ducts and  constructing  public  buildings  did  not  always 
return  to  their  missions.  In  1750,  of  3000  Amerindians 
sent  from  missions,  2500  returned.  Despite  regulations 
specifying  that  such  workers  were  to  spend  only  6 SKjnths 
working  away  from  their  hone  village,  the  normal  stint 
was  9 months. Mission  populations  near  centers  of  Euro- 
pean administration  and  colonization  suffered  most.  By 
the  mid-eighteenth  century,  missions  were  established 
farther  in  the  interior.  This  occurred  in  the  xingu  val- 
ley, where  the  Jesuits  expanded  their  string  of  missions 
to  the  Oreat  Bend.  Missions  close  to  European  settlers 
and  administrators,  such  as  Surupd,  however,  lost  people, 
until  the  mission  of  St.  Peter  became  a mere  memory. 

La  Condamine  stopped  at  Curupd  in  1743  and  noted  that 
the  only  Amerindians  there  were  settlers’  slaves.  Another 
report  about  Gurupi,  six  years  later,  observed  that  'there 
used  to  be  an  ample  numbers  of  Indiana  in  it  the  mission 
of  St.  Peter,  but  successive  epidemics  of  smallpox  and 
measles  have  left  it  destitute  of  inhabitants  of  either 
sex  or  any  age."^^  After  the  secularization  of  the  mis- 


sions in  the  1750's,  efforts  to  attract  Amerindians  to  mis- 
sions continued.  There  is  little  information  about  the 


e Franciscans  by  t 


organization  of  1S94. 


t Gurupi  was  vacant. 

Cruz  (Roly  Cress)  appeared 


nothing  abcut  Caviana  or  : 
to  describe  conditions  there.  Another  miasion,  to  the 
south  of  Santa  Cruz^  St.  Joseph  of  Arapijd.  received  lit- 
tle attention,  as  did  that  of  St.  Blaise  (Sac  Brds) 
Missions  consigned  to  the  Jesuits  multiplied  until  the 
missionary  orders  were  expelled  or  prohibited  from  worhing 
. Itacur^ipd,  the  mission  of  St.  John  the 
o the  Jesuits  after  the  reorganization  of 

nd  could  not  live  together  peacefully  in 
ew  mission  was  founded  at  Piraguari,  also 
. John  the  Baptist,  with  dissidents  from 
s occurred  by  1727;  Father  Antdnio  Vaz  men- 
t before  he  died  in  1728.^^  In  1730,  the 


groups  argued  a 
itaourugd.  A n 
dedicated  to  St 
Itaourugd.  Thi 
tioned  visiting  i 


Jesuits  had  873  baptized  Amerindians 
catechumens.  In  Piraguari,  there  wer 
345  unbapeized  Amerindians.  Among  th 


it  Itacurugi,  and  78 
1 733  converts  and 
I converts  were  245 


ferenciatlon  fc 


L03  boys,  and  99  girls.  There  was  no  dif- 
the  catechumens.  From  the  1750's,  there 
: converts,  only  catechumens.  Among  the 
Muruas  who  threatened  the  missionary’s 


62  girls,  and  200  infants. 
Lourenpo  Kaulen,  had  built 


n Piraguari , 
and  the  mission 


inhabitants.  There  was  a dock  to  facilitate  transporta- 
tion and  the  church  was  in  good  condition  and  stocked  with 

Farther  south  along  the  Xingu  River^  but  on  the  west 
bankr  the  Jesuits  had  founded  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Aricari.  A Jesuit  report  mentioned  the  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius  first  in  1723.  By  1730,  there  were  970  haptiied 
villagers  and  182  still  in  training.  Part  of  the  villagers 
belonged  to  the  Juruna  group,  and  many  of  these  had  been 
attracted  by  Father  Luis  de  Oliveira  in  1736.  There  was 

forest.  The  trouble  concerned  the  continued  missionary 
procedure  of  sending  children,  especially  boys,  to  study 
in  Beldm  or  some  large  city.  The  Juruna  did  not  accept 
this  practice.  Allegedly,  the  Juruna  planned  to  retaliate 
by  resorting  to  cannibalism-including  the  missionary,  an- 
other white  present  and  two  baptised  Amerindians  in  the 
menu.  A still-friendly  Juruna,  however,  warned  the  mis- 
sionary in  timej  he  escaped  to  an  old  mission  along  with 
the  others  on  the  menu.  With  the  plot  uncovered,  the 
Juruna  at  Arioari  evidently  feared  reprisals  by  troops 
and  a number  of  then  fled  into  the  forest.^® 

The  Jesuits  continued  to  found  missions  and  to  ex- 
plore the  little-known  terrain  of  the  Xingu  River.  The 
last  Jesuit  to  staff  the  mission  of  Aricari,  Father  Manuel 
doe  Santos,  had  founded  another  mission,  called  Javari. 

In  1750,  a companion.  Father  Roque  Hundertpfundt,  traveled 
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for  five  weelcs  along  the  Great  Bend,  Due  to  treacherous 
falls  and  rapids^  he  managed  to  cover  130  leagues  (about 

friendly  people  called  curibaris  and  Jacipoias.  At  the 
fartherest  point  he  reachedr  Father  Rogue  encountered  some 
Jurunas,  who  told  him  that  60  leagues  farther  upriver  they 
had  seen  signs  of  civilization,  including  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep.  Evidently,  some  settlers  had  tried  to  follow 
the  Xingu  River  north. Settlement  of  the  colony  was 
moving  inoreasingly  away  from  the  coast,  advancing  the 
frontiers  of  Western  society.  Barriers  of  rapids  and 
falls  were  crossed,  but  the  difficulty  was  such  that  they 
remained  formidable  for  some  time  to  come. 

Missionary  activity  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  indivi- 
dual initiative  made  possible  effective  Portuguese  control 
in  the  Amazon  Valley.  Despite  the  enforced  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  and  other  regular  orders  in  the  1750's,  their 
wort  enabled  the  Portuguese  crown  to  claim  territory  far 
vaster  than  previously  acknowledged  by  international  law. 

The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  in  1494 
divided  South  America  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  Che  far  greater  portion  fell  to  Spain. 
Portugal's  share  only  couched  the  Amazon  estuary.  The 
authority  of  the  Treaty  was  challenged  in  word  and  deed. 
Francois  I of  France  requested  Co  see  the  codicil  of  Adam's 
will  which  favored  Spain  and  Portugal,  leaving  out  France. 
The  French,  English,  Dutch  and  other  Europeans  challenged 


the  Treaty  by  claiming,  and  later  settling/  large  pcrticna 
of  the  Americas  and  other  discovered  territories,  beginning 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  By  the  mid-eighteenth  century, 
the  situation  was  recognised  and  dealt  with  officially. 

The  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1750  officially  recognised 
the  need  to  populate  effectively  a region  in  order  to  aua- 
tain  European  claims  of  sovereignty.  Simple  territorial 
claims  no  longer  sufficed  to  hold  a territory i actual  Euro- 
pean penetration  and  settlement  became  the  qualifier.  Ac- 
tual possession  and  use,  uti  oosseditis,  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  was  accepted  as  the  decisive  factor  for 
awarding  sovereignty.  Dnder  the  Treaty,  Che  extensive  net- 
work of  missions  in  the  Amason  Region  ensured  Portuguese 
sovereignty  there.  One  of  the  intellects  behind  the  for- 
mulation of  Che  treaty,  Alexandre  de  Ousmao,  was  a Jesuit. 

Re  must  never  had  imagined  how  adversely  his  brother  Jeeuits 
would  be  affected  by  the  conditions  outlined  in  the  Treaty. 

Pew  Europeans,  in  relative  numbers,  actually  lived  in 
the  Amazon  Region.  Many  people  accepted  as  Europeans  or 
whites  in  the  Amazon  were  products  of  interracial  macing. 

The  blurring  of  color  lines  was  recognized  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  had  beg\in  with  the  arrival  of  the  early  adven- 
turers and  conquerors.  Since  the  occupation  of  a territory 
was  decided  by  the  population  present  who  lived  in  the  man- 
ner of  Europeans,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  either  Euro- 
peans or  Europeanized  natives  in  order  to  retain  such  ter- 
ritories. The  Jesuits  and  other  missionary  orders  had  tried 


to  segregate  native  and  European  populations.  In  Spanish 
colonies,  the  missionaries  established  more  viable  segre- 
gation with  the  effective  division  of  Amerindians,  Euro- 
peans, and  Africans  into  separate  conraunities.  Although 
little  information  is  available  about  Portuguese  missiona- 
ries' efforts  to  the  same  end,  they  too  attempted  to  keep 
the  native  population  separated  from  the  colonists'  settle- 
ments. Despite  later  efforts  by  the  Crown  to  integrate  the 
native  population  into  state  life  by  recognition  of  their 
legal  right  to  citizenship,  actual  events  conspired  to  main- 
tain distinctions,  while  residents  of  the  Amazon  Region 
maintained  separation  between  Amerindian  and  European  vil- 
lages, the  Portuguese  Crown  and  its  representatives  sought 
to  blur  and  erase  that  distinction.  In  1757,  missionary 
control  of  Amerindians  was  disallowed  and  state  control 
esteblished.^^ 

Due  to  the  demographic  poverty  of  Portugal,  there  were 
not  enough  European  settlers  to  occupy  effectively  all  the 
territory  claimed.  Some  rational  manner  had  to  be  devised 
for  the  Portuguese  to  secure  their  territories.  They  had 
suffered  losses  in  other  territorial  spheres,  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  where  many  of  thsir  colonial  possessions  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Dutch.  Surviving  Portuguese  colonies  in 
Asia  included  Goa  and  Macao,  very  small  areas;  Portuguese 
African  colonies  were  similarly  reduced.  A way  had  to  be 
found  to  save  the  vast  northern  and  southern  colonies  in 
"the  solution  lay  in  a uniao  da  sociedads 


America; 
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union}  of  the  conquerors  sn 
laws  without  distinctions  b 


The  Karquds  de  Pombal,  Sebasti3o  de  Carvalho  e Melo, 
who  effectively  formulated  Portuguese  policy  from  1750  to 
1777/  appointed  his  brother,  Francis  Xavier  de  Msndonga 
Fuxtado,  to  implement  new  policies  in  the  Amazon  Region. 
Pomhal  refleoted  on  the  best  solution  to  the  need  of  Por- 
tugal to  effeotively  populate  its  territories.  From  his 
reflections,  which  included  acknowledging  the  American 
natives’  tendency  to  occasional  cannibalism,  he  decided 
that,  basically,  there  was  little  difference  between  Euro- 
pean and  Amerindian  populations.  The  only  difference  was 
that  Europeans  'did  not  eat  people. Perceptible  bar- 
riere  to  the  incorporation  of  the  native  populations  into 
the  fabric  of  accepted  society  were  removed  with  the  poli- 
cies of  Pombal. 


An  obvious  barrier  was  the  presence  of  the  missionary 
orders  who  had  fought  for  the  right  to  keep  the  native  popu- 
lationa  separate.  Their  struggle  was  to  preserve  in  Ame- 
rica what  they  had  lost,  or  never  achieved  in  Europe. 
European  society  had  escaped  the  all-influential  power  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renais- 
sance. In  Europe,  the  power  of  the  Church  had  been  success- 
fully challenged  by  the  State  with  Henry  VIII 's  declaration 
of  divorce.  The  reform  began  by  tuther  within  the  Church, 
ended  up  causing  splits  and  encouraging  more  splits.  The 


Chareh's  reaction  was  to  reform  practices  within  the 
European  populations  to  spread  its  influence  and  increase 
flocks  depleted  by  European  dissent.  With  recognition  of 
uti  posseditis  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  17S0,  European 
nations  had  to  inspire  fidelity  to  national  goals.  Reli- 
gious unity  no  longer  existed  in  moat  European  nations. 
National  identity  became  the  unifier  which  was  needed  to 
make  masses  of  people  pull  together  for  national  goals. 

Not  all  European  nations  underwent  this  recognition  si- 

change  which  absorbed  resistance  and  broke  down  barriers. 

Despite  a general  European  shift  to  the  concept  of 
national  affiliation,  the  Iberian  nations  continued  to  de- 
pend on  religious  affiliation.  But  with  international  re- 
ligious orders,  such  as  the  Jesuits  and,  to  a lesser  ex- 
tent, the  Franciscans,  the  Iberians  and  the  French  faced 
problems  of  national  European  allegiance.  The  Jesuits  en- 
couraged natives  of  all  countries  and  territories  to  study 
the  Order’s  precepts  and  follow  them.  With  the  discovery 
of,  and  possibility  of  conmunicaticn  with,  formerly  un- 
reachable populations,  "international"  began  to  include 
much  more  than  Europe  or  the  few  familiar  non-European  na- 
tions. During  the  period  of  discovery  and  conquest,  inter- 
national religious  orders  aided  national  states  to  claim 
vast  stretches  of  the  earth.  Their  usefulness  to  Individual 
nations,  however,  stopped  when  religious  divisions  in  Europs 
precluded  unity  based  on  religion.  In  effect,  the  Treaty  of 


Hadrid  gave  recagnition  to  seculatr  national  powec,  ef- 
facing the  need  for  religloue  %mity  as  the  mainstay  of 
accepted  tents  for  largescale  agreement.  The  international 
aspects  of  religious  orders  such  as  the  Jesuits — the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus  which  had  been  organised  along  para-military 
lines — threatened  the  more  seculatr  national  organisation 
of  European  countries  manifest  in  the  Treaty  of  Madrid. 

one  indicator  is  Che  international  membership  of 
the  Jesuits.  Uthough  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Brasil,  Father  Serafim  Leite,  S.J.,  contends  that  the  major- 
ity of  Jesuits  who  worked  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
Portuguese  colonies  in  South  America  were  Portuguese,  many 
non-Portuguese  Jesuits  worked  in  the  Xingu  valley.  Joao 
Felipe  Bettendorf,  Jesuit  Superior  in  the  Amazon  Valley 
twice,  from  166B  to  U74  and  from  1690  to  1693,  was  a native 
of  Bavaria.  He  visited  the  Xingu  missions  as  field  mission- 
ary and  as  Jesuit  Superior.  An  Italian,  Pier  Luigi  Consalvi 
was  Jesuit  Superior  in  the  Amazon  Valley  from  1674  to  1683.^'^ 
Between  them,  these  two  non-Portuguese  are  credited  with  16 
years  of  influence  on  missionary  activity  in  the  Amazon  Val- 
ley, and  of  political  leadership  for  the  advancement  of 
Amerindian  rights.  Lesser  influence  was  exerted  by  several 
non-Portuguese  missionaries  who  worked  in  the  Xingu  and 
Curups  mission  fields  and  never  reached  Che  position  of 
highest  Jesuit  authority  in  the  Amazon  Region. 

Lourengo  Kaulen  and  Rogue  HunderCpfundt,  both  German 
Jesuits  working  the  Xingu  missions  in  the  1750's,  were  often 


the  subjects  of  criticism  and  rumors.  Kaulen  was  accused 

nican  Bishop  who  visited  the  Anason  missions  in  17E3. 

Jesuit’s  residence.  The  colonial  government  aiso  ac* 
cused  Roqoe  Hundertpfundt  of  wrong-doing:  allegedly,  he 

participated  in  a plot  to  deliver  the  Amazon  Valley  to 
the  French. similar  accusations  were  not  made  against 
Portuguese  nationals  wording  as  members  of  the  Jesuit 
Order.  Often,  foreign  origins  were  obscured  by  the  na- 
tionalizations of  names.  Just  as  Christopher  Columbus 
was  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  although  he  was  Italian  and 
married  to  a Portuguese  woman,  other  discoverers  and 
agents  for  national  affairs  were  claimed  by  the  nations 
employing  them.  This  was  the  case  with  the  employment  of 
foreigners  in  religious  orders  which  served  nation-state 
goals,  not  just  religious  goals.  Identification  of  people 
belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Order  dxiring  the  early  centuries 
of  European  colonization  was  according  to  declared  national 
loyalty,  not  birthplace.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  a German 
Jesuit,  Bettendorf,  was  serving  the  Portuguese  Crown  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a German-Swiss  Jesuit, 
Samuel  Fritz  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  Crown.  The  proxi- 
mity of  Spanish  Jesuit  missions  to  the  western  borders  of 
Portuguese  Amazonia,  and  the  presence  of  French.  Butch  and 
English  colonies  to  the  north  of  fielSm,  inspired  Pombal  to 
rid  himself  and  Portuguese  colonies  of  a potential  interna- 
tionalizing threat,  the  Jesuits. 


Treaty  of  Madrid  addreeaed  natloaal  aapirationa. 


Earlier  a European  treaty  had  upheld  the  right  of  a ruler 
to  inaiat  that  hia  religion  would  be  that  of  bis  subjects 
(the  Treaty  of  Augsburg,  1553,  cujua  rellaio,  rellgio  eat).^° 
The  Treaty  of  Madrld—although  the  aettlenent  it  wrought 
would  later  be  nsodified^^ — effectively  established  that 
the  people  of  an  area  and  their  inclinations  were  the  deci- 
sive factor  for  political,  or  European  national,  sovereignty. 
One  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  accepted  national  aspirations 
was  the  Socity  of  Jeeua,  which  not  only  favored  mixed  Euro- 
pean membership,  but  also  encouraged  non-European  member- 
ship, at  least  as  olvilian  or  lay  aides.  Furthermore,  in 
the  Amazon  Valley,  the  Jesuits  at  one  time  had  refused  to 
administer  to  the  Europeans  or  white  population  as  they 
concentrated  on  the  natives. In  order  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  mutually  accepted  by  Europeans  with  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  the  native  populations  of  colonies 
had  to  become  nationalized  populations,  recognizing  a com- 
mon European  nation  as  their  own.  Discrimination  against 
mingled  populations  and  barriers  to  future  mingling  had  to 
yield.  One  such  barrier  in  mission  territories  was  the 
religious  orders  who  had  struggled  to  keep  natives  separate 
from  Europeans,  state  power  was  threatened  by  the  miasion- 
ary  orders'  presences  the  missionaries'  final  royalty  was 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  ultimate  goal,  not  necessarily  in- 
cluding national  sovereignty  by  single  European  countries. 
Although  the  HarquSs  de  Pombal  did  not  disavow  religion's 
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importance  in  the  colonial  effort/  he  reduced  its  control 
by  the  expulsion  of  missionary  orders  fron  the  colony  in 
1757.^^ 

The  royal  order  had  been  issued  two  years  earlier,  in 
1755.  It  abolished  the  regulations  issued  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century  and  established  secular  control  of  the 
missions. Suppressing  the  powers  of  the  regular  orders, 
the  royal  ooirmunicstion . or  alvard.  provided  chat  Amerin- 
dian villages  would  be  governed  by  their  recognized  leaders. 
These  leaders,  however,  were  recognized  and  attributed  power 
by  Portuguese  representatives;  they  were  not  chosen  by  Che 
village  population.  Despite  administrative  shortcoiriinga . 
which  later  became  evident,  the  new  policy  "emphasized  the 
integration  of  the  Indian  into  Portuguese  culture  rather 
chan  his  conservation."^^  Kew  guidelines  for  the  Portuguese 
administrators  concerned  with  native  American  populations 
were  contained  in  the  Diretdrio  dos  Indios.  puhliahed  in 
1757.  Its  publication  signaled  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  the 
directorate,  or  secular  rule,  over  the  native  population. 
Becommendations  included  the  adoption  of  European  clothing 
styles  and  European  housing  with  partitions,  and  the  even- 
tual organization  of  Amerindians  into  European  family  units. 
Sew  public  buildings  to  be  built  in  the  villages  included 
town  halls  and  jails,  symbolic  of  state  authority. Another 
goal  of  the  directorate's  directives  was  to  erase  the  use  of 
the  hybrid  "native"  language,  the  lingua  geral.  and  replace 


Portuguese. 


establishment  of  primary  schools 


teach  European  s 
as  important^  bi 

lepers'  benefit, 
ficials,  were  Cc 


to  convey  and 
liners,  inoluding  language,  was  reoognized 
manpower  or  the  labor  necessary  to  at- 
3 lacking.  Sohccla  begun  for  Che  vil- 
In  the  eyas  of  the  Portuguese  state  o£- 
a funded  by  the  villages.  Most  mission 
afford  the  expense  of  maintaining  tea- 


ohers.  The  regulations  included  provisions  for  the  event 
of  only  one  teacher  serving  an  entire  village:  boys  and 

girls  could  attend  the  same  school.  Here,  Che  legislation 
revealed  a great  shortcoming,  indicating  the  gap  between 
reality  and  idealized  society;  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  law  for  villages — a majority  in  the  Amazon — for  which 

Besides  provisions  for  the  cultural  integration  of 
mission  dwellers  into  Portuguese  society,  social  induce- 
ments were  planned  to  facilitate  such  integration.  Legal 
marriage  between  Europeans  and  natives  often  was  viewed 
derogatorily  and  was  socially  unacceptable.  Under  the 
aegis  of  the  directorate,  such  intermarriage  was  encouraged. 
Incentives  formerly  offered  to  European  couples  opting  to 
settle  in  the  Amazon  Region  now  were  offered  to  any  mili- 
tary man  who  decided  to  marry  legally  a native  woman.  Farm 
implements  and  cattle  were  offered,  for  they  were  indicators 
of  the  difference  between  native  and  European:  using  tools 

and  raising  cattle,  along  with  wearing  clothes,  separated 
the  civilized  from  the  barbarian.^® 


completely  trusted  by  Pombal. 


Additions  Co  the  originally  broad  directorate  instructions 
provided  that  the  leadership  of  Che  former  mission  villages 
rest  in  the  hands  of  a triumvirate:  the  Amerindian  leader, 

the  secular  parish  priest,  and  the  civil  or  state-appointed 
director.  The  director  was  to  assure  himself  and  his  charges 
Chat  Portuguese  directives  were  being  complied  with  by  in- 
vestigating the  economic  production  of  his  village  and  Che 
people  responsible  for  it.  The  colonial  governor  was  to 
receive  an  annual  inventory  of  cultivated  land  and  its  pro- 
duction as  well  as  a list  of  those  responsible  for  it. 

Also,  people  who  did  not  contribute  to  the  village's  produc- 
tion were  to  be  identified.  A further  recommendation  in- 
cluded the  prohibition  of  making  and  dealing  in  cachapa, 
the  regional  white  lightning,  "except  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses.This  was  to  encourage  productive  work  habits. 

Those  who  had  been  moat  efficient  in  gathering  together 
and  preserving  the  native  people,  the  Jesuits,  lost  their 
control  due  to  incompatibility  with  recognized  national 
goals  in  mid-eighteenth-century  Europe.  In  1896,  the  Je- 
suits controlled  the  lives  of  11,000  people  in  the  northern 
colony  of  Grao-Pard-Haranhao.  In  southern  and  central  mis- 
sions, the  Jesuits  ministered  to  15,450  inhabitants,  which 
brought  the  number  of  Amerindians  under  Jesuit  tutelage  in 
Portuguese  America  to  26,500  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Before  their  expulsion,  the  Society  of  Jesus  had 
gathered  more  natives  to  their  missions.  In  1730  the  Jesuits 
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raported  a population  of  21,031  In  their  29  vlllagea  eata- 
bliahed  in  Grao-Par&  and  Maranhao.  There  were  3,240  men, 
6,4B5  women,  3,280  boya  and  3,043  glrla.*^  By  1750,  how- 
ever, the  Jeauita  controlled  only  19  villages.  The  Fran- 
ciscans had  2$  villages;  the  Carmelites,  13,-  and  the  Mer- 

The  expulsion  of  missionary  orders  from  the  mission 
field  was  not  an  isolated  event  in  Portuguese  affairs. 

The  Portuguese  had  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal  and 
all  its  colonies  by  1759.  The  French  fallowed  suit, 
ordering  Jesuits  to  leave  their  territories  in  1764.  The 
Spaniards  forced  Jesuits  within  their  borders  to  join  the 
general  exodus  in  1767.  Jesuit  hardships  increased  the 
next  decade  when  the  Pope  proatribed  them.^^  A few  Jesuits 
tried  to  escape  the  expulsion  and  survived  in  the  Amasonian 
interior  until  1761,  when  the  last  of  them,  including  Rogue 
Hunderptfundt,  were  captured  and  sent  to  prison.*^ 

Pombal's  brother,  Francisco  Xavier  de  Hondonpa  Furtado, 
justified  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  contending  that  they 
did  not  respect  national  borders.  Jesuits  working  for  the 

those  working  for  the  Spanish  Crown.  They  opposed  the  of- 
ficial border  limits  in  colonial  territory,  since  the  re- 
strictions were  prejudicial  to  Spanish  Jesuits  who  had  mis- 
sions in  border  areas.  Suspicion  surrounding  a Spanish 
Jesuit  in  1767  prompted  a request  for  reinforcements  in 
Brasil.®®  The  Jesuits  posed  no  more  threats  for  Portuguese 
authorities  in  the  Asiason  Region. 
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With  the  departure  of  the  Jesuits,  local  conditions 
required  prompt  attention.  There  were  problems  o£  mission 
administration,  defense  of  the  territory,  and  economic  sur- 
vival. The  mission  inhabitants  were  the  key  to  these  pro- 


blems. By  early  November  1759,  an  exodus  of  Amerindians 
from  the  missions  was  blamed  for  lack  of  supplies  in  the 
northern  territory.  The  mission  inhabitants  had  ceased 
planting  and  ocher  work.  Borne  settlements  were  totally  eva 
ousted  and  rumors  spread  that  the  rest  would  be  abandoned 
soon.  Transportation  throughout  the  region  suffered,  be- 
cause canoe  paddlers  left  their  jobs.^*^ 

Betuming  fugitives  to  their  lobs  or  missions  and 
gathering  new  Amerindians  concerned  the  authorities.  In 
1760,  search  and  destroy  techniques  were  being  used  against 
settlements  formed  by  fugitives,  called  mocarabos.  One  mo- 
cambo,  which  was  abandoned  when  its  inhabitants  were  led  to 
a mission  village  by  an  Amerindian,  had  a population  of  62. 
As  a reward,  the  leader  received  the  official  title  of  Prin- 
cipal (Patente  de  Principal)  and  some  clothes.  Attracting 


uncontacted  Amerindians  continued.  A contingent  of  39  men, 
women  and  boys  was  brought  to  Piraguari,  now  renamed  Pombal- 
A powerful  mocambo  on  the  PaeajSs  River  had  been  formed  with 
fugitives  from  several  missions  and  servants  from  Beldm,  but 
by  September,  1760,  it  had  been  dismantled.  A mixed  escort 
of  soldiers  and  Amerindians  destroyed  the  mocambo  and  took 
most  of  the  fugitives  found  there  to  Beldm.  The  captives 
were  to  be  redistributed  to  their  former  mission  villages 


asd  to  city  residents.  In  the  rolsslon  villages/  both 
returned  fugitives  and  new  arrivals  worked  on  canoes  and 
went  on  expeditions  to  collect  forest  products.  They  also 
decocted  fata  and  oils;  treated,  salted,  and  marinated 
flshi  and  planted  crops.  Beginning  in  17S4  there  were 
yearly  reports  about  productions  for  tax  purposes,  although 
reports  were  not  continuous  through  the  end  of  the  century, 
nor  did  all  villages  appear  each  year. 

For  the  missions  In  the  xingu  Valley  there  was  data 
on  production  sent  to  Beldm,  which  revealed  their  relative 
importance  in  the  regional  economy.  The  missions  appeared 
under  new  names  in  the  reports!  as  part  of  the  Europeaniza- 
tion of  the  missions,  each  village  received  a Portuguese 
name.  The  former  St.  Joseph  of  Arapljd  became  Carrazedo, 
or  Sdo  Josd  de  Carrazedc.  This  mission's  contribution  to 
general  production  In  1764  was  0.55%  of  the  region's  cacao. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  of  Itacuruga  was  rebaptized  St.  John 
Veiros  participated  with  52.29%  of  cooalba  oil 
the  same  name);  3.09%  of  unrefined 
and  0.03%  of  all  pots  of  turtle 


(produced  from 


South  of  Veiros,  St.  John  of  Plraguarl  was  renamsd 
Jhn  of  Forobal.  Portal's  population  produced  25.37%  of 
1 (a  fibrous  bark  used  for  caulking);  14.54%  of  turtles; 
) of  nuts;  6.21%  of  pots  of  turtle  fat;  4.19%  of  mana- 
md  1.39%  of  marinated  fish.  Farther  south  and  on  the 
;ank  of  the  river,  the  village  of  Santo  Indcio  of  Ari- 
>ecame  Santo  Indcic  of  Souzel.  Souzel's  largest  share 


total.  In  addition.  Soutel  reported  9.091  of  the  pota  of 
turtle  fat;  7.949  of  nanatee;  S.209  of  oopalba  oil;  3.98% 
of  cacao;  and  1.09%  of  fine  clove. Freight  charges  were 
levied  to  cover  trajiaporCation  coats  to  Belem,  and  there 
was  a ten  percent  tajc  on  edibles.  The  cabo,  who  coordinated 
the  collecting  expedition,  accompanying  the  parties  to  the 
forest,  received  a percentage  of  the  value  of  the  shipment. 
The  director  of  the  village  also  received  a percentage  of 
the  production. 

The  next  year,  1765,  Carrazedo  produced  all  of  Pari's 
piracul  fish  and  8.14%  of  the  nuts;  5.32%  of  andiroba  oil: 
4.11%  of  manioc  flour  (farinha);  1.9[}%  of  fine  clove;  and 
0.18%  of  cacao.  The  former  village  of  MaturU,  now  called 
Porto  de  Moz,  appeared  in  the  annual  report  this  year. 

This  village  sent  12.88%  of  the  northern  colony's  clove: 
12.20%  of  the  estopa;  3.74%  of  copaiba  oil  and  0.461  of  the 
cacao.  Veiros  dispatched  44.79%  of  Pard's  copaiba  oil; 

9.19%  of  the  nanatee;  3.16%  of  unrefined  clove;  2.38%  of 
the  pota  of  turtle  fat;  0.15%  of  fine  clove:  and  0.14%  of 
the  turtles.  Pombal  exported  a commodity  which  did  not 
show  on  the  general  listing  of  produce:  coffee.  Other  ex- 

ports included  76.59%  of  all  jabutis  (small  tortoises): 
34.701  of  fine  clove:  33.33%  of  cotton  in  bales;  and  D.02% 

Of  the  cacao.  Souzel  shipped  16.80%  of  nuts:  6.99%  of 
copaiba  oil:  3.13%  of  cacao  and  0.10%  of  the  fine  clove 


A ship's  cianlfest  fron  that  year  Indicated  items  for 
export  to  Europe.  Many  commodities  produced  in  the  villages 
were  intended  to  tie  consumed  tiy  the  resident  population  in 
Beldm.  Others,  appearing  on  intercontinental  ships'  mani- 
fests, obviously  were  for  European  consumption.  This  parti- 
cular manifest  came  from  a ship  belonging  to  the  General 
Company  of  Commerce  for  the  State,  which  was  created  by  Fom- 
bal  and  had  export  monopolies  on  products  from  the  Amazon 
Begion.^^  This  manifest,  from  Hovenber  30,  shewed  these 
items;  gold  dust,  cacao,  coffee,  fin 
clove,  sarsaparilla,  urueg  (a  plant  w 


dye),  cans  of  copaiba  oil,  animal  pelts, 
building.  This  was  the  Company's  cargo, 
included  cargo  belonging  to  individuals: 
fine  clove,  anil,  cotton,  animal  pelts,  and  lumber, 
In  comparing  totals  for  items  which  appeared  1 


>ve,  unrefined 
produces  a red 
ind  lumber  for  ship- 
The  manifest  also 


ports  of  production  from  the  villages  and  the  same  appearing 
on  the  ship’s  manifest,  a discrepancy  appears.  More  than 
twice  the  cacao  produced  in  the  villages  was  shipped  by  the 
Company,  not  counting  additional  amounts  listed  among  cargo 
belonging  to  individuals.  Inclusion  of  the  total  mission 
production  for  the  previous  year,  17S4,  still  would  not 
equal  the  amount  appearing  on  the  manifest.  Either  other 
suppliers  were  used,  or  more  than  two  years'  produce  was 
shipped  at  one  time,  or  reports  concerning  village  produc- 


undereatimates. 


The  last  possibility  would  be  unlikely.  The  village 
director,  responsible  tor  composing  the  productivity  re- 
ports, should  have  had  no  desire  to  itisrepresent  production, 
as  he  was  paid  a percentage  of  Che  production.  Although 
some  forest  and  agricultural  products  night  weather  two  to 
three  years'  storage  before  shipping,  that,  too,  was  un- 
likely. Storage  facilities  were  haphazard  and  preservation 
of  produce  would  depend  on  treatment  or  processing  undergone 
after  collection.  If  cacao  were  dried  and  stored,  for  exam- 
ple, it  could  endure  a delay  in  shipping.  And  if  this  did 
occur,  then  were  products  processed  before  sale  and  shipment 
from  the  villages?  The  mission  inhabitants,  it  appears  not 
only  collected  forest  products  and  harvested  crops,  but 
also  processed  them  for  shipping.  Unless  other,  yet-to-be- 
identified  sources  of  supply  existed,  native  labor  contri- 
buted more  to  the  colonial  economy  than  heretofore  acknow- 
ledged. The  appearance  on  the  manifest  of  items  excluded 
from  the  listing  of  villagers'  production,  however,  indicated 
that  other  sources  of  supplies  did  exist.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  indication  of  sources  for  items  on  the  manifest. 


The  gold-dust  reported  on  the  manifest  may  have  come 
from  mining  efforts  in  the  region  or  from  long-distance 
fmade  with  other  parts  of  Che  colony.  Lumber  for  ship- 
building sometimes  came  from  land-grants  held  by  sesmeiros 
who  were  given  permission  to  cut  lumber  on  their  land.  Lum- 
ber was  the  only  cargo  of  one  ship  leaving  Beldm  for  Lisbon 
in  17S7.®®  For  the  villages  exporting  produce  to  Beldm  at 


indication  of  gold  mining  or  lum- 


By  1766,  another  village  appeared  on  the  annual  report: 
Santa  Cru*  de  Caviana,  now  Vilarinho  do  Monte.  It  provided 
4.18t  of  the  manioc  flour  that  year.  Carrasedo  contributed 


19.444  of  andiroba  oil  production;  all  of  the  to 
duction:  1.494  of  the  manioc  flour;  and  only  0.2 
cacao.  Porto  de  Hot  shipped  23.014  of  eetopa;  1 
the  fine  clove;  6.BB4  of  copaiba  oil;  3.B5I  of  n 
of  andiroba  oil;  and  0.17%  of  the  manioc  flour. ^ 
By  the  report  of  1767,  Carrazedo  produced  1 
Pard's  nuts;  6.131  of  the  andiroba  oil  and  2.914 


topa.  Porto  de  Hoz  exported  other  commoditiee : 10.784  of 

the  sarsaparilla;  4.484  of  the  manioc  flour  and  3.004  of 
Che  breu.  Veiros  contributed  16.371  of  the  turtles  going  to 


tie  fat.  Ponbal  offered  the  most  varied  exports  for  the 
year:  all  tobacco  reported;  34.041  of  the  coffee;  28.854 

of  the  fine  clove;  25.514  of  the  estopa;  but  a mere  0.024 
of  the  cacao.  Souzel  sent  only  one  product,  cacao;  it  was 
29.714  of  the  year's  production. 

The  villagers  in  Souzel  apparently  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  their  religious  caretaker  during  late  1767  and 
early  176B.  His  actions  merited  the  attention  of  Che  gover> 
nor,  Francisco  Xavier  de  Mendonga  Furtado.  Allegedly,  Che 
secularized  Heroedarian  took  more  chan  his  share  from  the 
collecting  efforts  of  the  villagers.  He  was 


accused 


taking  manioc  flour  from  the  common 
Indians  worked  in  addition  to  their  personal  land.  To 
crown  his  misdeeds,  he  was  accused  of  disorders,  including 
a knife  attack  on  two  people. The  vicar  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  job,  for  similar  complaints  had  been  received 
before  and  were  Co  continue.®® 

The  next  year  for  which  production  figures  were  found 
was  1769.  For  chat  year  there  was  a mistake  in  the  total 
of  pots  of  andiroba  oil  counted,  carrazedo  sent  40  pots, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  its  proportion  now. 
carrazedo  also  sent  piracui  fish  which  provided  SI. 441  of 

tobacco;  and  1.5B4  of  the  cacao.  Porto  de  Moz's  largest 
share  of  production  was  nuts,  with  8.054;  Chen,  cacao,  with 
3.924;  and  breu,  with  0.574.  Veiros  exported  nearly  half 
the  year's  copaiba  oil,  at  46.3B4;  19.391  of  wild  pork  meat; 
11.614  of  the  nuts;  3.214  of  the  cacao;  1.094  of  the  unre- 
fined clove;  and  0.324  of  the  manatee.  Pombal  dispatched 
27.534  of  the  year's  nuts;  31.634  of  the  fine  clove;  9.811 
of  the  estops;  7.894  of  the  tobacco;  1.404  of  Che  unrefined 
clove;  and  only  0.02%  of  Che  cotton.  Souzel  accounted  for 
10.494  of  the  unrefined  clove;  5.624  of  the  nuts;  1.194  of 
tne  fine  clove  and  only  0.134  of  the  cotton.^® 

For  1769  and  afterwards,  there  was  also  information 
concerning  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  villages. 
Vilarinho  do  Monte,  which  did  not  appear  with  any  export 
production,  had  equal  income  and  expenditure,  yet  was  in 


debt  for  payment  for  the  Treasury  clerk  and  Amerindian 
representative,  overall,  the  accountings  were  not  accurate. 
In  none  of  the  viliagea  under  study  did  the  recorded  expen- 
ses equal  the  total  given  for  them,  included  with  expenses 


were  the  tithe  and  new  tax;  the  fifth;  subsistence  for  the 
Amerindians;  the  commission  for  the  treasurer:  the  sixth  for 
the  directors:  the  fee  for  the  Treasury  clerk  and  Amerindian 
representative;  initialled  books  belonging  to  the  Treasury; 
deposits  with  the  treasurer;  expenses  met  with  the  deposits; 
and  total  active  money  deposited.  Two  last  categories  in- 
cluded debts  owed  by  the  missions  to  the  treasurer  and 
debts  owed  by  the  treasurer  to  the  missions. 

None  of  the  villages  had  books  at  the  Treasury  or  depo- 
sits on  account.  Only  Veiros  was  owed  money  from  the  Trea- 
surer; all  other  villages  owed  money.  The  moat  costly  ex- 
pense listed  was  Amerindian  subsistence,  ranging  from  Carra- 
aedo's  low  of  fiO.23%  to  Soueel's  high  of  7S.12S  of  village 


earnings.  The  smallest  portion  of  money  owed  was  the  clerk' 
and  representative's  fee.  The  lowest  was  in  Pombal,  0.19t 
and  the  highest  was  in  carraredo,  O.Bli.  All  taxes  and 
commissions  varied  from  their  nominal  proportions.  {See 
Table  3.1  following  page.)  That  indicated  that  tax  regula- 
tions were  not  strictly  enforced.  The  director's  sixth, 
supposedly  ISi,  ranged  from  8.28t  in  Souzel  to  11.78t  in 
Carrasedo.^^  If  one  combined  all  the  commissions,  however, 
the  pie-slices  extend  from  32.42«  of  the  earned  income  in 
Velroe  to  38.57%  in  Carrazedo.  Those  were  sizable  slices. 
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Tha  tiighast  expenses  for  Amerindian  subsistence  ap- 
peared in  Souzel  and  Pombal,  the  two  villages  farthest 
from  the  Amazon  River  and  the  newest  along  the  xingu.  One 
reason  for  higher  expenses  could  be  the  arrival  of  new 
Amerindians  to  these  villages.  Without  crops  planted  at 
the  time  Of  arrival,  newcomers  needed  a higher  expenditure 
for  sustenance  than  older  inhabitants.  In  the  early  1760s, 
Father  JoAo  de  Sac  Josd  Queirds  visited  Gurupd  and  the 
Xingu  missions.  After  telling  of  difficulties  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  Boa  Vista,  another  settlement  on  the  Xingu 
(which  Father  Oueirds  switched  from  Gurupd  to  Porto  de  Hoz) , 
he  described  the  village  of  veiros. 

In  Veiros  were  500  residents  who  lived  very  poorly  in 
rough  and  tumble  shacks  and  with  little  food.  There  were 
many  children,  who  could  font  a beautiful  choir,  in  Father 
Queirds*  opinion.  Be  noted  that  there  was  excellent  clove 
bark  above  the  rapids,  but  people  from  Veiros  did  not  ven- 
ture there,  due  to  the  wild  people  at  Souzel.  Be  also 
told  of  a woman  paj£  in  Veiros,  who  was  greatly  feared. 

Her  witchcraft  and  cures  wsre  accomplished  with  herbs  and 
breath — breath  awakened  with  aguardente.  The  pajd  would 
bid  all  aurrounding  her  to  dance,  and  when  they  were  so 
tired  they  could  no  longer  stand,  she  would  feign  the  voice 
of  a spirit.  The  witch  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  a de- 
ceased Amerindian  spoke  through  her.*^^ 

Near  Veiroe  Father  Queirds  saw  the  ruins  of  the  Dutch 
fort.  The  Amerindians  claimed  to  have  found  there  a small 


piece  cf  artillery.  Farther  along,  about  two  leagues,  he 
arrived  at  Pombal,  where  there  were  FOO  seasoned  residents, 
and  some  new  people  who  had  gathered  there  recently — and 
had  already  been  baptised.  The  only  thing  Father  Queirds 
noted  that  was  out  o£  the  ordinary  was  the  large  nunber  of 
birds  in  Pomhal.  The  woodpecker  drew  his  attention  due  to 
its  Planner  of  making  neats  in  tree  trunks.  The  priest 
also  noted  a lack  of  cattlei  vampire  bats  killed  them. 

There  were  some  extraordinarily  large  oranges,  but  they 
too  had  enemies:  leaf-cutter  ants  ate  the  leaves  and  few 

trees  survived.  One  flourishing  fruit  was  genipap,  which, 
besides  being  edible,  supplied  a black  dye.^^ 

Prom  Porabal,  Queirda  travelled  to  Soutel,  stopping  en- 
route  at  Xingu  Tapera  [tapera  means  abandoned  village  or 

cross  the  river,  or  bay,  to  Souzel  where  they  spent  three 

Gated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier.  It  contained  good  altars,  pul- 
pits, and  a sacristy  and  choir.  Souzel  had  many  fine  resi- 
dential homes,  too,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  people,  however,  were  little  less  than  barbarous  and  re- 
tained notable  hatred  for  whites,  which  Father  Queirds  also 
credited  to  the  Jesuits. 

Among  the  Amerindian  groups  he  found  at  Souzel  were  the 
Valapl  and  Jurunas.  He  associated  the  Jurunas  with  canni- 
balism. He  told  of  one  Juruna  who  supposedly  left  to  visit 
relatives  still  in  the  forest  carrying  with  him  the  head  of 


allegedly  claiioing 


relatives  had  never  seen  either,  since  Father  Queirds 
thought  that  the  Xlngu  River  passed  through  a mining  area 
and  was  fed  by  the  Cuiabd  River  (which  left  a distant  loining 
district]  he  assumed  that  both  Che  black  man  and  the  cow 
could  have  been  acquired  from  an  expedition  going  north 
along  the  Xlngu  River. 

The  rapids  south  of  Souzel  on  the  xlngu  River  were 
impassable  and  the  only  way  to  surmount  them  was  Co  cross 
by  land.  This  had  been  achieved  by  the  Jesuit  Roque  Hunterdt- 
pfund,  who  founded  a mission  near  a stream  called  Anaoar. 

But  Father  Queirds  claimed  that  this  Jesuit  treated  his 
mission  dwellers  so  bad  chat  they  set  fire  to  the  mission. 
Continuing  with  a denunciation  of  the  Jesuits,  he  described 
how  another  member  of  the  order,  Manuel  dos  Santos,  left 
behind  many  prisons  and  instruments  of  torture  when  he  was 
expelled. 

While  in  Souzel,  he  was  shown  an  obituary  register,  in 
which  he  found  entered  the  death  of  Father  LdSaro  Duarte. 
However.  Father  Queirds  knew  that  the  sane  person  had  lived 
in  Veiros,  where  he  sought  not  God,  but  mammon.  When  Father 
Ldzaro  returned  from  a trip,  the  married  woman  he  had  been 
living  with  was  not  at  home.  Re  sought  her  and,  finding  her 
occupied  with  another  man.  a knife  fight  ensued  in  which  the 
priest  was  wounded,  when  the  superior  of  his  order  had 
passed  Veiros  on  his  way  to  visit  Souzel,  Father  Lazaro  de- 
spaired! he  drank  a slow  acting  poiscn.  The  priest  frcm 
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Souzel  at  the  time,  Dionialo  RSgis,  crossed  to  Veiros  to 
get  Father  Ldzaro  and  take  him  to  Souzel  to  meet  the  su- 
perior there.  They  leit  for  Souzel,  but  the  day  they  ar- 
rived, Father  Ldzaro  died.  Kis  obituary  called  him  a 
saintly  man,  avid  tor  the  salvation  of  souls.’® 

Father  Queirds  complained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Souzel,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  religious  oppor- 

say  about  Souzel,  but  told  another  story  concerning  ill- 
fated  priests,  this  time  in  Pombal.  One  Father  Manuel 
Afonso  chastized  the  brother  of  the  Principal  (official 
representative  of  the  mission  duellers),  which  provoked 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mission  to  rebellion.  They  tore 
down  five  doors,  but  the  priest,  in  the  company  of  some 
whites,  managed  to  escape.  To  avenge  this  insult  to 
Father  Manuel  Afonso,  Father  Joao  de  Sousa  was  sent  to 
Pombal.  There  he  ordered  the  Amerindians  to  be  tied  to 
tree  trunks  and  beaten.’® 


With  that  story  recounted,  Father  Oueirds  and  company 
left  Souzel,  passing  through  Veiros  and  Porto  de  Hoz. 

From  there  he  went  to  Boa  Vista,  which  was  a white  settle- 


ment. Previously,  Queirds 


tants  there  did  not  want  to  mix  with  Anerindiana.  During 
his  visit  to  Boa  Vista,  however,  the  good  father  spent  more 
time  complaining  about  the  lack  of  food  than  describing  the 


village. 


From  there  he  Msnt  to  Vilarinho  do  Monte.  The  prieet 
who  served  that  pariah  was  a secularized  Franciacan  from 
colnhra,  Portugal.  There  two  nutuns  (birds  slnilsr  to 
guaila,  but  silken  black  with  brightly  colored  beaks)  were 
given  to  Father  Oueirds,  who  sent  them  ahead  to  Gurupd. 

Bis  next  stop,  Carrazedo,  was  difficult  to  reach.  From 
the  port  he  had  to  climb  steep  steps,  pausing  often  to  re- 
gain his  breath.  This  village's  vicar  was  also  a Francis- 
can, but  made  no  effort  to  find  poultry.  Oueirds  accused 
the  priest  of  having  fine  chic)ien8,  and  hiding  them  from 
him.  From  there,  Father  Queirde  followed  the  mutuns  to 
Gurupd.®^ 

He  spent  Holy  Week  in  Gurupd,  noting  that  all  work  on 

served  that  his  voyage  on  the  Xingu  River  had  been  aafe. 
Leaving  Gurupd,  he  saw  the  enormoue  tree  trunks  and  the 
floating  islands  which  he  believed  emanated  from  the  Xingu 
River.  Both  the  Xingu  and  Amazon  Rivera  posaeased  strong 
and  dangerous  currents,  whirlpools  and  unequal  tides,  he 
observed:  only  a most  dexterous  pilot  could  safely  navi- 

gate such  watera.^^ 

Father  Queirds*  journey  took  place  in  the  early  1760'a. 
By  the  end  of  that  decade,  many  changes  had  occurred.  Colo- 
nists arrived  from  Europe  in  increasing  numbers  and  diver- 
sity. In  one  consignment  of  colonists  to  Fard,  there  were 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Prenchinen,  Englishmen,  Hungarians  and 
two  prlsioners  from  Hales,  sjgong  others. Despite  official 
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sanctions  against  foreigners  entering  Brazil,  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  centuries,  many  non- 
Portuguese  iranigrated  there.  The  itiajor  concern  surrounding 
foreigners  was  their  religious  affiliation,  not  their  na- 
tionality. Once  there,  all  colonists  were  subject  to  re- 
strictions an  travel;  ship's  captains  and  people  traveling 
to  the  interior  were  warned  against  transporting  passengers 
without  licenses  granted  by  the  state. A few  Jews  or 
recent  converts  from  Judaisai  to  Catholicism  apparently  were 
in  the  Amazon  Region.  The  nearest  Jewish  community  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  in  Surinam,  formed  by  Jews  fleeing 
Pernambuco  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch.  tJc 
such  communities  existed  in  the  Amazon,  only  individuals.*® 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Hendonga  Furtado,  brother  of  Mar- 
guSs  Pombal,  died  in  November,  17S9.  After  his  death,  there 
was  an  apparent  shift  in  policy  toward  the  missions.  In 
official  reports,  there  was  a shift  from  concern  with  pro- 
duction in  villages  to  the  labor  force  in  them.  For  at 
least  three  years  in  the  1770's,  there  were  Listas  de  Repar- 
ticao,  or  distribution  lists,  drawn  up  for  the  villages. 

There  was  emphasis  on  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  SO.  This  was  an  Increase  from  the  previous  age- 
span  considered  apt  for  male  workers!  15  to  50.*® 

Specifically,  the  lists  concerned  distribution  of  la- 
bor already  done,  and  the  available  laborers  in  the  village. 
Only  men  were  included  on  the  distribution  list,  sometimes 
with  notations.  The  list  was  divided  into  three  principal 


partsi  those  working  or  available,  those  newly  enrolled, 


and  available,  notations  appeared  beside  the  nanee  o£  tho 
employed,  citing  their  destinations,  soma  were  working  o 
village  business  (negdolo) , which  was  also  called  the  dil 
g6ncia,  and  involved  servicing  and  taking  canoes  to  the 


wilderness  to  find  and  gather  forest  products. 

Besides  working  for  the  villages— or  rather,  the  direc- 


tors of  the  villages — some  men  worked  for  the  coimnander  of 
Gurupa  on  gathering  expeditions.  Individuals  worked  as 
fishermen  and  hunters  for  the  director,  the  vicar,  the  Prin- 
cipal villager  and  the  commander  of  Gurupi.  The  Principal 
villager  and  his  close  relatives  were  exempt  from  the  work- 
lists.  Hen  on  the  worklist  were  sent  to  aid  in  building  the 
Fort  at  MacapS,  under  construction  since  the  17S0s.  The 
other  parts  of  the  list  involved  additions  and  deletions. 

An  addition  was  made  when  a boy  turned  13,  or  when  someone 
"returned  from  the  absence  in  which  he  had  been  wandering. ■ 
Reasons  for  deletions  included  relationship  to  the  Principal, 
accident,  infirmity,  old  age,  or  death. 

Besides  these  specifications,  information  was  annexed 
about  other  villagers  of  both  sexes  who  were  working.  The 
name  of  the  colonist  for  whom  they  worked  was  given  with  the 
justification  for  their  ecgiloyroant.  Either  the  colonist  had 
acquired  permission  through  a portaria  or  employed  these 
villagers  by  paying  wages,  called  a soldadada.  Bach  porta- 
ria included  a specific  number  and  date  as  well  as 


the  period 


i for  its  validity.  Most  portarias  carried  a vali 
: two  years,  but  some  had  been  extended  at  least 
Villaqess  appearing  on  these  annexes  included  men 
ind  children!  their  positions  were  not  specified.” 
s included  among  the  distribution  lists 
employment  of  villagers  on  common  land,  or  th 


e Captaincy  of  Farfi  passed  through  great  diffioul- 
the  1770a.  Agriculture  and  subsistence  gathering 


3 neighboring 


Those  observa- 
e Marquis 


e population 


were  decadent,  not  only  in  Pard  but  also  in 
captaincy  of  Rio  Negro.  The  two  principal  c 
decadence  were  cited  as.  1}  the  indolence  of 
and,  2)  the  lack  of  manpower  or  population, 
tiona  were  published  in  1777,  the  year 
Of  Pombal  fell  from  power  in  Portugal.® 

Pombal's  intention  to  integrate  th 
as  an  active  part  of  the  national  population  succeeded  in 
that  the  mission  dwellers  were  incorporated  into  the  eco- 
nomic sector.  The  shift  of  emphasis  after  the  death  of 
Pombal's  brother,  Mendonpa  Furtado,  to  extractive  activities 
rather  than  an  overall  concern  with  agriculture,  gathering, 
and  processing,  still  kept  the  mission  inhabitants  Involved 
in  the  economic  sector.  They  were  not  socially  integrated. 
Aside  from  being  placed  on  distribution  lists,  they  could 
be  allotted  to  colonists  for  two  years  or  more.  Although 
the  distribution  lists  included  only  boys  and  men  from  the 
agee  of  13  to  SO,  those  villagers  distributed  by  other  means 
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Included  loen,  woinen  end  children.  Presumably,  these  lest 
were  to  be  employed  as  servants  in  varyinc  capacities. 

The  Ifortigration  of  Europeans  and  Africans  to  the  Amazon 
increased  also  through  Pombal's  initiatives  and  Mendocga 
Furtado's  enforcement.  Foreigners  were  admitted  as  wall 
as  families  from  the  Agores  and  Che  Portuguese  mainland. 
Africans  from  other  Portuguese  outposts  such  as  Angola, 
Guinea,  and  cape  Verde  arrived  mostly  as  slaves;  African 
celebrations  were  held  in  New  Haaagao  in  1773.®*  Despite 
attempts  to  increase  population  and  productivity,  however, 
the  Amazon  Region  euffered  want.  The  words  published  in 
1777  describing  the  region  as  generally  decadent  due  to 
native  lazinees  and  lack  of  work  force  echoed  for  years  to 
come,  one  aspect  of  Pombal's  legislation  met  with  complete 
success:  missionary  orders,  although  they  eventually  re- 

turned to  the  Amazon  Region,  never  again  retained  complete 
control  of  the  mission  populations  or  of  the  uncontacted 
Amerindians.  Secularization  of  the  missions  did  integrate 
the  native  population  more  fully  into  the  economic  sector 
of  colonial  society.  Their  social  integration  would  have 
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Often,  as  the  casein  Northern  Ireland  presents. 
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CHAPTER 


THE  EXTRACTIVE  ECONOMY,  DISCONTENT,  REACTIONS; 
THE  POPULATION  ON  THE  EVE  OF  "INDEPENDENCE" 


Two  0hip3  left  BelSn  loaded  with  cargo  for  Lisbon 
in  January  1781,  their  nanlfests  showing  both  extractive 
and  cultivated  products.  The  merchantn;an  which  sailed 
from  Bel4m  for  Lisbon  on  the  20th  carried  rice,  cacao, 
coffee,  sarsaparilla,  fine  clove,  cotton,  molasses,  pelts, 
hides,  manioc  flour,  powdered  manioc  flour,  tapioca,  nuts, 
and  smoothed  planks.  On  the  ship  leaving  a week  later 
there  was  rice,  cacao,  coffee,  sarsaparilla,  fine  clove, 
unrefined  clove,  cotton,  sumauma  (a  type  of  wood,  or  lum- 
ber), sugar,  aguardente,  copaiba  oil,  and  molasses.^  Many 
products  were  cultivated  or  processed,  including  rice, 
some  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  aguardente,  molasses,  hides. 


the  dire  statements  about  the  decadence  of  the  Amaeon  Re- 
gion, two  ships  left  from  there  carrying  a variety  of  cul- 
tivated and  extractive  products.  Total  production,  however, 
did  decline  in  the  years  after  1777. 


h previous  productivity  gauges,  revealed  r 
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Most  blsck  slaves  lived  in  Gurupd,  where  there  were 
124.  Ko  slaves  were  in  the  annex,  Carrasedo  or  Veiros. 

Only  seven  lived  at  Vllarinho,  and  one  in  Ponbal.  There 
were  38  slaves  reeiding  in  Porto  de  Hoz  and  seven  in  Sousel. 

Another  difCerentiation  of  the  census  was  the  totalling 
of  the  three  divisions.  One  cross-racial  division  which 
had  not  previously  appeared  was  "hearths  (logos) , ■ or  house- 
holds. There  were  80  hearths  in  Gurupi;  14  in  Sao  Pedro; 

23  in  Carraaedoi  29  in  Vllarinho:  97  in  Porto  de  Hos:  218 
in  Pombal:  145  in  Veiros;  and  96  in  Souzel.  Finally,  the 
census  recorded  that  year's  total  additions  thitugh  births 
and  immigration,  and  the  decreases  through  death  and  eoiigra- 
tion.  This  was  the  most  complete  population  count  yet  taken 
in  Che  captaincy.  The  only  inhabitants  not  included  were 
those  quite  difficult  to  count:  fugitive  mission  dwellers 

in  moeambos;  fugitive  slaves  in  guilombos  (settlements  bound 
throughout  the  region,  primarily  refuges  of  escaped  slaves®): 
and  uncontacted  Amerindians . 

Blurring  of  racial  lines  according  to  twentieth-century 
perceptions  had  not  yet  occurred  in  the  region.  The  only 
town  in  the  area  which  received  status  among  the  white  towns 
was  Gurupd.  The  free  population  of  Gurupf  consisted  of  269 
people.  In  Porto  de  Mor,  however,  the  free  population  was 
considerably  larger,  383  people.  Vet  it  was  not  considered 
a white  town  but  an  Amerindian  one;  there  were  Amerindians 
present  and  they  were  not  regarded  as  slaves.  "Free"  Araer- 
Indlens  apparently  were  considered  somewhat  above  slaves  but 


below  free  people.  If,  then,  the  free  population  of  Porto 
de  Mot  were  not  white,  what  was  it?  Probably,  the  free 
population  consisted  of  many  people  of  mixed  heritage, 
either  raestigo  (white  and  Amerindian)  or  mulatto  (white  and 
black)  or  a combination  of  these  mixtures. 

Since  the  late  seventeenth  century,  probably,  there 
were  white  settlers,  all  males,  receiving  land  grants  or 
aeamariaa  in  the  Xingu  Valley. ° In  Che  1740s,  there  were 


marias  were  conceded  to  men  in  the  17fi0s,  and  none  the  next 
decade.  During  Che  1780s,  only  one  man  received  a grant, 
Joad  Alvares  Ataide.^^  There  was  no  indication  of  marital 
status,  and  these  settlers  receiving  land  grants  could  have 
been  progeny  of  miscegenation  continued  from  the  time  of 
the  Dutch.  Besides,  most  settlers  did  not  receive  royal 
land  grants.  The  tree  population  in  Porto  de  Mor  In  1783, 
therefore,  could  have  roots  in  the  mixture  of  white  settlers, 
Amerindians,  and  the  few  Africans,  free  and  slave,  who  ar- 

The  1783  population  count  could  have  been  undertaken 
to  demonstrate  the  Portuguese  Crown's  right  to  retain  the 
territory  awarded  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1750.  This 
census  included  the  Captaincy  of  Rio  Hegro,  as  well  as  Pard. 
Although  borders  between  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
remained  virtually  unchanged  after  the 


1750  Treaty,  occaelonal 
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disputes  arose,  most  uotsbly  over  COlonia  do  Sacramento  In 
the  south  of  Brazil.  Mars  in  Europe  also  complicated  colo- 


atter  the  1783  census  report,  there  was  an  accounting 
for  1783-84,  which  enumerated  only  the  Amerindian  popula- 
tione.  The  populations  were  classified  according  to  offi- 
cial status,  sex,  age,  number  of  couples,  households,  those 


absent,  and  occupations.  There  were  also 
the  Amerindians  employed  in  Che  village,  t 
physical  appearance,  and  the  director. 
were  assigned  six  categories:  Principals, 

Sergeants-major,  Captains,  Adjutants,  and 


comments  about 

Village  officials 
Capta ins-major. 
Standard  Bearers. 


In  all,  there  were  few  officials  living  in  the  area,  at 
least  among  Amerindians. 

In  the  annex  to  Gurupd,  there  were  only  two  officials, 
a captain-major  and  a sergeant-major.  There  ware  33  males 
and  37  females.  Comparing  this  with  the  total  of  86  people 
given  in  the  1783  census,  adding  the  three  reported  to  have 
been  born,  and  the  four  reported  to  be  away  from  the  village, 
the  total  became  93.  Adding  the  men  and  women  pins  officials 
reported  In  this  next  census,  the  total  was  72.  Three  peo- 
ple were  absent,  which  brought  the  total  to  75.  The  people 
who  were  distributed  to  the  business  canoes  and  to  the  re- 
sidents of  Gurupd  made  a total  of  19.  This  brought  the  total 
number  of  mission  villagers  to  94,  indicating  that  the  data 
were  reliable,  assuming  one  more  had  been  born  than  died 


The  inhabitants  distributed  to  service  outside  the 
village  proper  consisted  of  five  men  and  12  women  worhing 
for  the  residents,  and  two  men  out  to  business  on  the 
canoes.  Amerindians  working  on  the  village's  common  land 
numbered  six.  All  the  natives  used  the  whites'  church, 
which  was  in  good  condition.  The  director  in  charge, 
Kanuel  da  Costa  Vidal,  who  was  also  taking  care  of  Carrs- 


redo,  was  considered 
In  Carraredo,  th 
pal  and  one  captain. 


3 officialat  one  Princi- 
another  158  people  enume- 


than  women  distributed  in  service:  11  men  and  six  women 

working  for  the  residents  and  tec  on  the  diligences. 
Another  four  people  were  working  the  common  land.  The 


were  in  good  condition. 

Vilarinho  presented  a poorer  aspect.  There  was  only 
one  Captain,  and  the  total  population  was  127  people,  but 
16  were  absent  and  30  in  service  to  the  residents:  12  men 

and  18  women.  Only  two  were  working  on  the  common  land, 
and  both  church  and  homes  were  fairly  dilapidated.  The 

ta  Mourao.  Unfortunately,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
which  should  have  disqualified  him  as  director. 

In  Porto  de  Hos,  there  was  one  Principal  and  a Captain. 
Another  174  inhabitants,  including  those  absent,  lived  there. 
Working  outside  the  village  were  32  men  and  18  women.  One 


nan  worked  with  the  coyai  service,  six  with  the  residents, 
and  25  on  the  business  canoes.  All  women  worked  for  the 

buildings  needed  either  repair  or  replacement. 

Veiros  had  a considerably  larger  mission  population, 
but,  like  Porto  de  Hot,  had  one  Principal  and  one  captain. 
Including  people  temporarily  away  from  the  village,  there 
were  834  persons,  besides  the  officials.  Working  outside 
the  village  were  86  men  and  14  women.  All  the  women  were 
in  service  to  the  residents,  as  were  13  of  the  men.  Ten 
were  working  for  the  Crown  and  63  were  out  on  business 
in  canoes.  There  were  14  working  on  the  village  plantings. 
The  church  was  in  good  repair,  but  there  was  no  town  hall, 

tor,  Sebastiao  Lopes  Castelo,  was  considered  to  be  a bit 

In  Pombal  there  was  the  largest  number  of  officials, 
six.  There  were  three  Principals,  one  sergeant-major, 
one  Captain  and  a standard-bearer.  In  all,  941  people 
were  listed  as  living  in  Pombal.  The  distribution  of  the 
inhabitants'  labor  appeared  uniquely  to  include  women  in 
the  royal  service.  There  were  19  men  working  for  the 
residents,  SI  in  the  diligences,  eight  women  in  royal  ser- 
vice and  35  women  working  for  the  residents.  If  there  had 

categorising  error  in  the  statistics,  but  apparently  eight 
women  from  Pombal  were  in  royal  service.  Perhaps  they 


farming 


While  everything  needed  repair,  a start  at 
made  in  patching  up  the  residents'  hones. 
Josd  Vieira  Goinea,  was  a good  one. 

In  Souael  there  were  two  Principals, 
one  standard'-bearer,  and  649  other  people 
tion.  Those  working  outside  the  village  w 
as  follows;  ten  men  in  royal  service;  11 
residents;  56  men  in  the  business  canoes; 
working  for  the  residents.  Assigned  to  th 


: least  had  been 
The  director, 

two  captains, 
in  the  pcpula- 


working  for 


on  which  rice  as  well  as  manioc  ware  cultivated,  were  13 
workers.  The  church  needed  repair  and  there  was  no  jail 
or  townhall.  Many  hones  were  dilapidated,  but  sene  were 
being  repaired.  The  director,  Indcio  Morals  de  Bitancourt, 
was  well  behaved  but  not  efficient  in  the  least. 


Each  of  these  villages  had  distinct  characteristics, 
yet  all  were  subject  to  the  requisition  of  their  laborers 
by  others  and  some  dwellers  sinply  absented  themselves  from 
the  villages,  of  the  absentees,  only  the  numbers  are  known, 
not  the  names;  who  returned  and  who  remained  cannot  be  as- 
certained. The  efforts  of  the  remaining  villagers  continued 
to  provide  food  and  exports  for  those  commanding  them.  In 
1784  a report  listed  exports  from  some  of  the  villages. 

By  then,  the  exports  consisted  solely  of  extractive  pro- 
ducts in  half  the  locations. 

Porto  de  Mot  produced  sarsaparilla,  dried  fish,  and 
turtles  for  export.  Pombal  sent  fine  clove  and  nuts. 


there  vaa  fine  clove,  aaraaparilia,  eatopa, 
and  rice.  Souzel  dispatched  cacao,  fine  clove,  and  aaraa- 

Directora  either  did  not  remain  continually  in  their 
poaitiona,  or  held  other  posts  concurrently.  In  a 17BS 
report  pertaining  to  176S,  the  General  Treasury  of  the 
State  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  tithes  tdizimos ) paid  by 
residents  of  Souzel  in  1765.  The  report  placed  the  1788 
director,  Boaventura  Josd  Bentea,  in  the  position  of  tax 
collector  in  1765.  The  same  was  true  of  Pedro  de  Oliveira 
Pantoja,  who  collected  tithes  from  the  residents  of  Porto 


Also  in  1788  there  was  a shipment  of  representative 
natural  products  from  Pard  to  the  Royal  Court  in  Lisbon. 
There  were  12  balls  of  rubber  latex  (pelaa  de  leits  de 
seringa) , one  snail  shell,  one  conch,  one  sea  horse,  fea.* 
there  used  by  the  Hundurucu  nation  (a  group  living  on  the 
Tapejds  River  and  in  the  area  between  that  river  and  the 
Xingu)  to  adorn  themselves  for  war,  a tracaia  (an  edible 
land  turtle),  a jabouti,  and  one  Mundurucu  lance,  among 

The  population  of  two  Xingu  villages,  Souzel  and  Pom- 
bal,  was  estimated  in  1768:  each  had  BOO  inhabitants. 

For  Pombal,  the  inhabitants  were  listed  as  "souls. The 
next  year  there  was  a family  census  combined  with  s produc- 
tivity  report.  This  census  apparently  involved  the  free 
families.  For  the  first  time  recorded,  production  was 


divided  into  various  cate90Eies.  The  general  categories 
included  products  derived  drcn  the  wilderness  tgeneros  do 
sertio) . agriculture  and  plantations,  manufactures , stoch 
raising,  and  fisheries. 

The  parish  of  St.  Anthony  of  SurupS  had  73  heads  of 
family.  They  accounted  for  no  extractive  oonmodlties,  but 
did  produce  manioc  flour,  beans,  and  corn  from  the  second 
category.  From  the  third,  there  was  aguardente,  sugar, 
oil  (unspecified),  molasses,  and  tobacco.  The  fisheries 
produced  manatee  and  piracui.  There  were  four  heads  of 
familiss  in  the  annex  to  Gurupi,  but  no  production  noted. 
Carrazedo  had  neither  heads  of  families  nor  production. 

For  Vilarinho  thers  was  production  of  manioc  flour, 
com,  tobacco,  and  manatee,  and  19  heads  of  families. 

Porto  de  Hoz,  with  50  households,  produced  manioc  flour, 
com,  tobacco,  and  manatee.  Veiros,  with  only  11  family 
heads,  sent  only  manioc  flour  to  BelSm.  Pombal  counted 
five  heads  of  family  and  exported  nuts  and  manioc  flour, 
with  two  heads  of  family,  Souzel  shipped  nothing.^® 

The  distinctione  between  white  towns  and  Amerindian 
missions  ware  maintained.  The  separating  factor  was  the 
presence  of  mission  dwellers.  The  census  sent  to  Iu.sbon 
in  1791  was  more  comprehensive  than  earlier  ones,  and  in- 
cluded not  only  the  statistics  about  colonists  and  Portu- 
guese-descended settlers,  but  also  about  slaves  and  mis- 
sion dwellers.  The  "European”  towns  becams  parishes 
f frequesias 1 and  the  surviving  missions  were  designated 


Indioa) . 


Amerindian  settlenenta  (povoacQes  dos 
sion  dwellers  resided  in  parishes.  To  whites,  slaves,  and 
mission  dwellers,  a fourth  category  was  added:  agreqados 

(boarders  or  tenant  farmers  connected  with  a family,  some- 
times residing  in  the  hams) . The  term  employed  for  grouping 
whites  or  Europeans  and  their  descendants  was  "family.' 

The  family  was  divided  into  various  categories. 

There  were  heads  of  families  (either  men  or  women  and  the 
rest  of  the  family:  wives  or  female  companions  (mulheres 

adiuntaa) : males,  subdivided  by  large  age  groups;  and  fe- 
males, subdivided  similarly.  Slaves,  agregados,  and  mis- 
sion dwellers  were  divided  by  sex  and  age  only;  there  were 
no  family  groupings  for  them  in  the  census  of  1789.  Use 
of  the  adjective  white  (branco)  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
census  as  a subheading  for  totals  concerning  the  families. 

In  Table  4.1  (following  page)  the  census  results  tor 
Gurupa  are  assembled.  One  detail  concerning  the  identity 
of  heads  of  households  appears;  of  the  73  heads  of  house- 
holds in  Gurupd,  «0  were  men  and  13  were  women.  Evidently, 
they  were  considered  the  heads  of  households  for  the  slaves 
and  agregados  in  GurupS,  as  well  as  for  those  in  the  fa- 
milies. There  was  imbalance  between  the  sexes  of  the  fa- 
■ailies:  women  outnumbered  men  by  23.  For  both  slaves  and 

agregados,  however,  there  were  more  men  than  women.  Pos- 
sibly women  from  these 


groups  entered 


families ' 


Gurupi 


nuinbered  females.  There  were  four  household  heads,  all 
male.  In  Carraaedo  (Table  4.31.  there  were  no  household 
heads.  Was  no  family  structure  recognised  among  the  mts- 

than  women.  At  Vilarinho.  men  also  were  in  the  minor- 
ity; there  were  19  household  heads,  all  male,  and  16  com- 
panions. Among  the  50  householders  in  Porto  de  Hot  (Table 

all  population  of  Porto  de  Moa.  however,  there  were  fewer 
men.  Among  the  slaves  there  were  three  more  men  than  women, 
and  among  the  agregados.  one  more.  Vslros'  (Table  4.6.  p. 
155)  population  presented  fewer  men  than  women  among  the 
families  and  agregados;  only  the  mission  dwellers  showed 
more  men  in  their  population.  The  householders  were  eight 


have  poeed  a problem.  Perhaps  three  were  sisters  of  the 
women  householders. 

Pombal  had  conventional  numbers  of  householders  and 
companions,  five  of  each.  There  were  no  slaves  living  ei- 
ther in  Pombal  or  in  Veiros.  There  were  fewer  men  than 
women  in  all  cases.  Souzel's  householders  and  companions 
also  were  equal  in  numbers,  two  of  each.  In  Souzel.  only 
one  other  person,  an  adult  male,  was  considered  to  belong 
to  the  families.  Among  the  slaves,  there  were  only  two 
adults,  both  women.  The  mission  inhabitants  numbered  fewer 
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Table  4.3.  Carrazedo:  Resulta  of  1789  Cenaua. 


families  Slaves  Agregados  Missiosera 
Divisions  MFHFMFMF 


Subtotals  ~ - - ' - - 70  94 


Sources  Codex  99,  vol.  12,  1791(1799),  AHRJ. 


1791(1789). 


15S 


Source:  Codex 


1791(1789) 


Source:  Codex  9S,  vol. 


1791(n89] 
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In  general,  there  was  a dearth  of  cnen.  Only  In 
Gurupd  was  there  a dearth  of  mission  dwellers,  although 
the  population  of  GurupS's  annex  was  mostly  mission  in- 
habitants (64.82») , there  supposedly  were  none  in  the 


however,  and  used 
tional  separation 


n dwellers  had  no  separate  church, 
hat  of  the  parish.  Apparently,  a fic- 
t Gurupl  retained 


s maintained  s 


a parish.  Despite  the  growth  of  hnow- 
the  region  and  the  consequent  understanding 
did  not  guard  the  Amazon  waterway  well,  it 
registration  port  for  shipping  to  the  west  an 
ng  to  Beldm.  Gurupd  also  was  the  site  of  one 


of  the  prisons  in  the  region. 

The  largest  number  of  black  slaves  lived  in  Gurupa, 
where  they  constituted  27.43%  of  the  population.  In  Vila- 
rinho,  they  were  10.04%  of  the  whole  population.  In  Porto 
de  Hoz  and  Gurupd's  annex,  they  comprised  9.79%  and  7.41% 
respectively.  Few  slaves  lived  in  Souzel  in  1799:  they 
accounted  for  only  0.76%  of  the  population.  Despite  the 
lack  of  recognized  mission  dwellers  in  Gurupd's  population, 
they  formed  a high  proportion  of  the  adjacent  area's  popu- 
lation. In  the  annex,  they  furnished  64.821  of  the  recog- 
nized population  and  the  entire  population  of  carrazedo. 
Outside  Gurupd,  the  lowest  proportion  of  mission  dwellers 
in  a town  was  found  in  Porto  de  Moz,  where  they  accounted 
for  23.83%  of  the  whole.  In  Vilarinho  do  Monte,  they  made 
up  nearly  half  the  total,  with  46.33%. 


popula- 


Mlaaion  inhabitanta  conpriaad  ovec  90%  of  the 
tioh  In  all  three  villages  that  had  been  administered  by 
the  Jesuits  until  1759.  In  Veiroe.  Amerindians  were  91.40% 
of  the  population;  in  Fombal,  96.04%;  and  in  Souzel,  almost 
all,  96.60%.  These  high  proportions  could  be  due  to  the 
arrival  of  new  groups,  not  necessarily  to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  existing  groups  in  the  villages.  They  were 
all  farther  from  the  main  arteries  of  ocmmunication  than 

Greater  penetration  by  families  occurred  in  Porto  de 
Moz,  the  mission  taken  and  transformed  by  the  commander 
of  Gurupd  at  Che  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Interest 
in  this  one  village  by  military  authorities  could  have  been 
strategio.  Across  from  Porto  de  Moz,  Che  furo  of  Aquigui 
forms  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Che  Xlngu  River.  This  furo 
gives  access  to  the  Amazon  River  out  of  sight  of  CurupS's 
garrison.  Invasions  by  other  European  nations  still 
threatened  occasionally;  Father  Pfeil  had  warned  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities  of  the  French  threat  from  the  northern 
tributaries  to  the  Aitazon  River,  especially  the  Paru  River. 
It  was  possible  to  travel  from  Porto  de  Moz  to  Alneirim, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Paru  River,  undetected  by  the  military 
stationed  at  Gurupd,^^  It  behooved  the  Portuguese  to  oc- 
cupy strategic  points  with  people  who  could  be  depended  on 
Co  defend  them. 

The  hinterlands  also  provided  Che  city  of  Deldn  and 
the  export  market  with  staples.  Accompanying  the  1789 
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census  was  a production  report,  more  inclusive  than  the 
other  report  from  that  year.  The  produce  was  divided 
into  categories  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  report. 
Gurupd  was  reported  to  be  exporting  the  following  cul- 
tivated products:  raw  cotton,  rice,  cacao,  coffee, 


t flour.  Beans,  and  corn.  Aguardente,  sugar,  oils, 
3th,  and  tobacco  comprised  the  manufactures 
exported  by  Gurupd.  Included  in  the  fisheries'  products 
were  manatee  and  piracui  fish. 

Vilarinho  sent  products  from  all  four  categories. 

Prom  wilderness  products,  the  Vilarinho  population  con- 
signed cacao;  among  agricultural  or  plantation  products 
were  raw  cotton,  rice,  cultivated  cacao,  coffee,  manioc 
flour,  and  corn;  tobacco  waa  the  only  manufactured  ox 
processed  article;  and  in  the  fishing  category  waa  manatee. 
Cacao  was  being  cultivated  by  1799  along  the  Xingu.  Porto 
de  Mo2  included  it  among  its  second  category  products, 
together  with  coffee,  manioc  flour,  and  corn.  The  only 
forest  product  shipped  from  Porto  da  Mos  waa  sarsaparilla. 
In  manufactures,  Porto  de  Hot  sent,  besides  cured  tobacco, 
three  canoes,  two  large  ones  and  one  small  one.  Manatee 


Sarsaparilla  was  the  only  gathered  product  shipped 
from  Veiroa.  Cultivated  ones  included  coffee  and  manioc 
flour.  Pombal  consigned  unrefined  clove  and  sarsaparilla 
from  the  wilderness  category.  Nuts  were  included  under 
agricultural  products,  along  with  manioc  flour.  The 
commodity  exported  by  Souael  in  1789  was  fine  clove.' 
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The  production  report  for  1790  concerned  only  pro- 
ducts sent  frocD  the  mission  settlements  of  Porto  de  Hoz, 
VeiroSr  Pombal  and  Souzel.  Porto  de  Moz  dispatched  rice. 


cotton,  and  corn.  From  Veiros  chert 
manioc  flour.  Pombal  shipped  the  mt 
of  goods:  sarsaparilla,  fine  clove 

fish,  pots  of  turtle  fat,  jabouti,  . 
From  Souzel  vent  sarsaparilla,  fine 
In  July  1790  instructions  were 
lot  tax  or  tithe  on  production.  Tht 

three-year  periods 


.jas  sarsaparilla  and 
c impressive  variety 


issued  concerning  th 
:re  were  five  types  o 
collected  for 
. products  culti 


vated  by  whites  oi 
captaincy  of  Fard. 
on  Marajd  Island. 


manioc  flour  ("whit 
inhabitants") , beai 
poultry  raised  for 
Certainly,  thj 

342  soldiers 


free  people  i 


divisions  of  the 

products  gathered  from  the  wilder- 
ness were  taxed.  The  fourth  tax  olassification  included  all 
products  cultivated  on  the  common  lands  of  Che  Amerindian 
settlements.  l,astly,  there  were  tithes  on  all  products 
which  the  Amerindians  cultivated  for  their  families  in  the 
settlements.^^  Haungas  specifically  included  rice,  cotton, 

I the  sustenance  of  almost  all  the 
irns,  aguardente,  and  all  stock  and 
consumption. 

:his  tax  edict  represented  a drastic  at- 
:y  into  the  colonial  coffers.  In  June  1790, 
deserted  due  to  lack  of  pay  and  uniforots. 

: complaints  from  all  sides,  unruly  slaves 


being  introduced  ii 


Captaincy  from 


of  Bratil'-fram  Bahia,  Maranhao,  and  Pernambuco,  slave- 
traders,  suiitacas , brought  in  bad-mannered  slaves  and  tooK 
out  money.  Prom  Haoapd  alone,  70  slaves  had  run  away; 
all  were  thought  to  be  in  French  Cayenne.  The  presence  of 
so  many  ill-behaved  and  rebellious  slaves  in  Pard  was 
blamed  on  the  fact  that  those  brought  to  the  Captaincy 
tended  to  be  incorrigible  ones , whose  previous  owners  had 
sold  them  to  slave-traders  at  low  prices  to  be  rid  of 


hot  only  were  soldiers  deserting  and  slaves  fleeing, 
but  there  were  complaints  about  the  directors  of  the  set- 
tlements misusing  the  Amerindians  and  misappropriating 
their  production. Information  received  in  fieldm  in  1791 
described  the  general  conditions  of  the  Interior.  Each 
Amerindian  had  some  land,  and  each  white  resident  indis- 
tinctly cultivated  a few  crops  to  the  proportion  of  his 
laborers.  Residents  had  to  negotiate  with  the  Amerindians 
for  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  slaves.  They 
needed  considerable  amounts  of  manioc  flour.  Despite  in- 
spections, the  dirsctors  of  the  settlements  filed  fraudu- 
lent reports  of  production. 

Announcements  wsre  ordered  pasted  for  public  reading, 
advising  every  inhabitant  who  was  not  a mission  dweller 
that  he  (or  she)  was  obliged  after  January  1,  1792  to  de- 


subsistence 


clothing.  The 


the  naiDe  of  the  declarant  with  the  quantities  of  each 
oonsuioed  and  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid.^^  In  the 
year  this  order  was  issued,  1791,  there  was  one  distiller 
of  aguardente  in  Gurupi.  The  distillery,  called  an  engen- 
hoca,  was  run  by  Luis  Antdnio  da  Silva  in  association  with 
a widow,  Catarina  Josefa  de  Aragao.^^ 

By  the  end  of  1791,  the  government  had  taken  steps 
to  enforce  this  latest  taxation  decree.  On  December  31, 
a list  was  emitted  naming  the  people  authorized  to  oollect 
the  tithe  on  consumption  of  rice  and  cotton,  particularly 
cotton  cloth,  in  the  Captaincy  of  ParS.  Among  the  eight 
people  indicated  was  Antdnio  Diniz  do  Couto  for  Gurupd. 

He  may  not  have  spent  much  time  collecting  taxes  in 
late  1792,  or  the  tax  might  not  have  been  collectable. 

He  was  also  military  commander  of  Gurupd  and  leader  of 
seek-and-destroy  miseions  against  fugitive  blacks  and  Amer- 
indians. In  1792  he  commended  an  escort  of  six  canoes. 

One  was  large  with  two  masts:  another  was  large  with  no 
masts  (igarltd] ; and  there  were  two  small  boats  (botes) 
and  two  traveling  canoes  (montarias) . The  personnel  con- 
sisted of  the  commander,  11  subordinate  officers.  S3  sol- 
diers, two  servants,  and  62  Amerindians,  including  two 
pilots.  There  were  129  people  in  all,  but  no  indication 
of  their  distribution  among  the  canoes  was  given. 

Commander  Couto's  force  ran  into  diffieulties . The 
largest  canoe  sprang  a leak  and  the  six  Amerindians 


getting 


1S3 


raised  on  poles  to  caullc  the  leak.  Other  damage  to 
canoes  in  the  escort  included  a broken  nest  and  a split 
rudder.  The  Amerindians  accorapanying  the  escort  con- 
sisted of  22  people  from  the  village  of  GurupS  and  one 
pilotr  Fdlix  da  Costa;  21  Amsrindians  from  Pomhal;  and 
20  people  from  Veiros  with  another  pilot.  Verissimo  Joad. 
Their  service  constituted  part  of  the  work  known  as  dili- 


Tbere  were  two  other  contingents  in  this  expedition. 
One  was  commanded  by  Joad  Leoc&dio  Rodrigues  from  Seldm. 
with  soldiers  from  Che  town  of  Chaves  and  36  Amerindians: 
nine  from  Sourel,  seven  from  Pombal,  one  each  from  Veiros 
and  Porto  de  Hos,  and  13  from  Chaves.  The  contingent 
which  successfully  carried  out  the  mission  was  led  by 
Manuel  Joaquim  de  Abreu  from  the  Macapd  regiment.  Re  com- 
manded 73  people,  including  37  Asffirindians.  There  were 
13  from  Souzel;  six  from  Pombal;  three  from  Veiros;  and 
15  from  Chaves.  They  carried  supplies  including  fish, 
meat,  manioc  flour,  1100  cartridges  and  shot.^^ 

A letter  written  by  the  Adjudant  of  Macapd,  Manuel 
Abreu  on  November  13,  1752  arrived  in  Beldm  on  January  2, 
1793.  In  it,  Abreu  described  the  progress  of  the  search 
for  blacks  in  the  area  of  Macapd.  Fourteen  people  were 
caught  in  the  region  of  River  Carapapois,  These  blacks 
had  four  sites  among  which  they  rotated  living.  The 


had  been  housed  . 


Amerindians 


Frenclunan 


in  touah  with  the  Anerindians  and  persuaded  then  to  niove 
to  another  site.  Other  mocambos  were  said  to  exist  in  the 
area.^^  At  this  tine,  a "mocainbo"  evidently  was  understood 
to  be  a refuge  of  any  fugitive,  whether  black  or  Amerindian. 

Another  troop  went  after  fugitive  slaves  in  January 
1793.  This  troop  set  out  from  Santardm  with  16  soldiers 
and  12  Amerindians.  They  caught  two  blacks  and  killed  one.^^ 

In  February,  the  captaincy  reviewed  its  auxiliary  mili- 
tary structure.  The  first  division  was  composed  solely  of 
white  companies.  It  was  concentrated  in  fieldm,  with  four 
companies  stationed  there.  Six  other  communities  near  Beldm 
had  first-division  companies.  The  second  division  had  ten 
companies  of  whites  and  six  with  Amerindians  and  mestipoe. 
Four  white  companies  were  stationed  in  a suburb  of  Belem, 
one  in  each  of  two  towns  on  the  Tocantins  River,  two  in  the 
town  of  Vigia  and  one  in  Braganpa.  Two  of  the  mixed  compa- 


towns  on  the  Tocantins,  and  two  more  in  Vigia.  The  third 
division  also  included  white  and  mixed  companies.  Five 
white  companies  were  stationed  in  CametS.  Another  five  in 
towns  in  the  lower  Amazon  Basin.  One  company  of  100  was 


stationed  in  the  are 
companies  consisted 
companies,  composed 


Gurupd  and  Boa  vista.  The  white 
iout  100  soldiers  each.  The  mixed 
Mut  ISO  soldiers  each,  were  also 


spread  over  the  lower  Amazon  Basin.  One,  the  fourth  com- 
pany of  mixed  soldiers,  was  stationed  in  the  area  of  Gurupi 
and  the  Xingu  River. 
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Preparations  for  tfar  were  underway.  Deserters  from 
the  military  would  be  sentenced  to  six  years  in  jail,  if 
caught.  There  were  239  regular  officers  and  soldiers  ac- 
tually detached  throughout  the  Captaincy  of  Par6.  In 
Gurupd  there  were  escort  leaders  (cabos)  and  three  sol- 
diers detached  early  in  1793,^^  at  a time  when  events  in 
Europe  were  reverberating  in  the  Americas.  The  French 
Revolution  directly  affected  the  lives  of  many  in  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America.  The  most  dramatic  effects 
of  the  French  revolutionary  movement  were  felt  in  Haiti. 

Attempted  uprisings  on  the  half-island  by  free 
blacks  and  mulattos  protupted  the  French  representative  on 
the  island  to  free  all  slaves  in  August  1793,  although 
France  did  not  abolish  slavery  officially  until  February 
1794.  Trouble  long  had  been  brewing.  In  the  170O's  Che 
Spanish  governmsnt  had  opened  Trinidad  to  settlement  by 
French  planters  and  their  slaves,  and,  after  17B9,  many 
French  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Nearby,  in 
the  French  mainland  colony  of  Cayenne,  slaves  fled  their 
former  masters  and  refused  to  work.  Food  became  scarce 
and  conditions  deteriorated  in  Cayenne.^®  French  colonists 
and  revolutionaries  in  Cayenne,  and  privateers  from  French- 
controlled  islands,  soon  began  Co  threaten  the  trade  of 


Production  reports  available  for  1795  were  scanty. 
They  concerned  only  the  income  from  the  tax  of  tithes  on 
the  msungas.  For  rice  and  cotton,  the  towns  of  Gurupd  and 


Santardm  were  tallied  together?  amounte  declared  for  eaoh 
product  in  Gurupi  alone  were  not  available.  Manioc  flour 
production  waa  taxed  in  Porto  de  Mot,  vllarinho,  Veiros, 
Souzel,  and  Poiobal.  In  Garupd,  taxes  were  collected  on 
aguardente  production;  there  were  four  mills  producing 
Che  liguor.  There  was  also  some  cotton  cloth  produced 
and  consumed  in  Gurupd. 

A report  issued  on  1793-94  was  more  comprehensive  on 
production,  although  the  information  is  partial  for  some 
villages. Gurupd  produced  only  one  agricultural  product, 
while  two  villages,  Vilarinho  and  Pombal,  had  no  reported 
production.  Carrazedo  shipped  cacao,  two  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, one  processed  product,  and  three  fish  products. 

Porto  de  Moz  exported  sarsaparilla,  nuts,  manioc  flour, 
and  three  other  agricultural  products.  Prom  Veiros  came 
sarsaparilla,  manioc  floor,  and  two  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, plus  two  fish  products,  souzel  embarked  fine  clove, 
manioc  flour,  and  two  other  agricultural  products,  and  two 
processed  products. 

Table  4.9  (following  page)  reproduces  the  information 
gleaned  from  production  reports  about  Gurupd,  Gurupd's 
annex,  and  Vilarinho  do  Monte  for  the  year  1789.  They 
were  the  only  places  in  the  area  to  be  included  among  white- 
peopled  places.  The  first  column  covers  only  products  shipped 
by  families,  or  people  considered  to  he  white.  The  second 
includes  products  from  all  inhabitants,  including  Amerin- 
dians. The  products  covered  only  in  the  second  eolunm 


Table  4.?.  Reported  Pr 
St.  Anthony  of  SurupSi 


Honey/Molasses 


n 1789  and  1791(8 


1769  1791(9 


Include  raw  cotton,  rice,  cacao,  coffee,  and  cloth-  All 
products  are  either  cultivated  or  processed.  Some  cacao 
could  be  gathered  fron  the  wild,  but  cultivation  of  cacao 
did  occur  among  Che  Amerindian  settlements  and  was  reported 
as  subject  to  the  tithe.  If  planting  and  cultivation  were 
criteria  for  distinguishing  the  Eurcpen  settlements  from 
native  ones,  the  distinction  had  disappeared.  Amerindians 
dwelling  in  the  former  missions  along  the  !<ingu  Aivsr  were 
planting  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Carrazedo  (Table  4.10}  reported  no  production  after 
1762.  The  only  product  exported  by  Carrasedo  that  year 
was  cacao.  The  most  varied  and  largest  number  of  exports 
from  Carrazedo  arrived  in  Beldm  in  1765.  After  that,  the 
village  apparently  entered  a decline.  Of  the  comrsodities 
produced  in  Carrazedo,  only  three  or  four  could  be  consi- 
dered processed  or  cultivated:  cacao  could  have  been  col- 

lected or  cultivated,  while  manioc  flour,  andiroba  oil, 
and  tobacco  needed  to  be  processed.  All  other  produce  from 
Carrazedo — piracul  fish,  fihe  clove,  nuts,  and  estopa — 
had  to  be  collected  from  the  jungle. 

Porto  de  Hoz  (Table  4.11)  presented  a healthier  vari- 
ety of  exports,  and  a longer  time  span  of  production  than 
did  Carrazedo.  Only  in  1764  was  Porto  de  Moz  abzent  from 
the  reports.  Twenty-one  different  products  were  sent  from 
Che  village  during  the  11  years  represented.  The  early 
years,  until  1789,  are  marJced  by  the  overwhelming  presence 


processed  items,  copaiba  and 
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no  such  machines.  Neither  the  processing  of  manioc  nor 
the  foaXing  of  canoes  would  be  considered  manufactures  in 

holes : the  Portuguese  inappropriately  applied  European 

The  first  five  years  of  production  shown  in  Table 
4.12  for  Veiros  presented  a consistent  example  of  forest 
products  gathered  for  export.  The  variety  of  products 
dwindled  and  changed  in  the  last  years  represented.  Per- 
haps the  natural  prcducts  which  had  grown  wild  close  to 
the  village  had  been  exhausted.  Before  the  European  in- 
sistence on  production  for  export,  only  subsistence  needs 
were  met  from  collecting  and  gathering.  Amerindians  were 
not  known  to  replant  or  reforest  those  species,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  use  sparingly.  But  manioc  and 
com  were  planted,  as  well  as  tobacco  and  tubers.  Turtles 
had  been  raised  for  consumption.  Reforestation  of  cacao 
or  sarsaparilla,  however,  had  been  unnecessary  before 
Europeans  arrived,  coffee,  an  introduced  plant,  appeared 
on  Veiros'  export  list  only  once,  in  1789. 

Pombal  exported  varied  products  in  the  years  for  which 
therewere  production  reports.  The  most  consistently  ap- 
pearing items  were  nuts,  fine  clove,  and  manioc  flour. 

Table  4.13  shows  that  these  items  were,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
tractive products.  One  cultivated  product,  coffee,  ap- 
peared only  from  17«5  to  1767.  Another,  tobacco,  appeared 


CotC«e 


Onreiinea  Clove 
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The  export  production  of  Souzel,  prezented  in  Table 
4.14,  was  lesa  extensive  than  that  of  Pombel,  Veiros,  or 
Porto  de  Moz.  During  the  years  represented,  only  11  items 
appeared  on  the  reports.  Cotton  was  listed  in  1769,  and 
both  cotton  and  rice  in  1762.  Possibly  both  had  been  cul- 
tivated, although  cotton  was  a traditional  forest  product. 
The  only  other  cultivated  and  processed  product,  (nanioc 
flour,  which  appeared  consistently  during  the  last  three 
years  roentioned,  also  was  a traditional  one.  Ml  other 
items  appearing  on  Souzel's  report  were  extractive.  The 
export  product  recorded  most  often  for  Souzel  was  fine 
clove;  it  was  listed  ten  tiiaes. 

The  rising  demand  for  food  in  Beldm  toward  the  end  of 
the  century  might  account  for  the  appearance  of  manioc 
flour  as  a conooon  export  item  from  the  Xingu  from  1794 
through  179S,  although  Porto  de  Hot  and  Carrazedo  had  ex- 
ported it  since  the  1760s.  Perhaps  communities  closer  to 
Beldm,  such  as  those  to  the  south  of  the  city  and  along 
the  Tocantins  Rivsr,  had  bean  able  to  meet  former  demands. 
Another  factor  determining  shifts  of  emphasis  on  products 


could  have  been  their  growing  scarcity, 


Europeans  for 
3 last  exported 


from  the  area  in  1767,  from  Veiros.  Turtles  were  shipped 
from  Porto  de  Moz  only  in  1792.  Veiros  also  had  exported 


stopped 
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production  of  cattle  more  than  tripled  between  1756  and 
1779.^®  Along  the  estuary  of  the  Tocantins  a plantation 
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Church  and  Stata  evinced  different  ccncerna  at  thie 
time.  The  Vicar  General  of  Para  in  1795  was  concerned 
with  moral,  not  economic  life.  He  wrote  to  Che  governor 
urging  him  to  take  action  on  the  case  of  a businessman  and 
his  con^anion.  Although  they  had  several  children  together, 
the  businessman  refused  to  marry  the  woman.  The  governor 
had  had  no  complaints  about  their  alleged  scandalous  beha- 
vior from  others,  however,  and  refused  to  take  any  action 
in  Che  matter. The  governor  had  other  matters  to  occupy 
his  thoughts.  Amerindians  from  the  Portuguese  colony,  even 
a mestigc,  were  fleeing  across  the  border  into  Cayenne.  A 
plan  was  concocted  to  fool  the  refugee  mestipo,  Valentim, 
into  thinking  that  an  Amerindian  aoldier  and  three  compa- 
nions were  fugitives  like  him.  Once  in  Cayenne,  they  were 
cc  obtain  seeds  and  plants  to  bring  back  to  Pard.  This  was 
accomplished  in  June  of  1797.^® 

1789,  it  recognized  more  classes  ascng  the  inhabitants, 
families  remained  as  the  first  category,  the  only  one  in 
which  heads  of  households  were  identified.  The  next  large 
grouping  was  for  slaves,  and  the  third,  waa  that  of  service 
people  (genta  de  servlco) . This  third  group  was  further 
subdivided  into  three  classifications:  white  tenants  and 

servants,  salaried  Amerindians,  and  salaried  mestigos.  The 
fourth  category  was  made  up  of  Amerindians,  A fifth  classi- 
fication Included  officials  and  members  of  their  households 


laaregados  is  used  S9ain):  vicars,  directors,  their  wives, 

sons  and  daughters.  Then  there  appeared  groupings  for 
slaves  belonging  to  the  vicars,  the  directors,  and  Amer- 
indians: first  the  male  slaves  and  then  the  female  slaves. 

Additionally,  there  were  enumerations  of  hearths,*  births, 
marriages  and  deaths.  Another  entry  identified  Amerindians 
from  other  settlements.  At  the  time  this  census  was  taken, 
there  were  21  parishes  and  61  Amerindian  settlements.  Age 
groups  were  subdivided  further  than  in  the  previous  census.*® 
Although  this  census  was  more  elaborate  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  the  differences  posed  difficulties  in  comparing 
the  two.  Since  the  familiee  of  the  directors  were  not  spe- 
cifically included  in  the  1769  census,  did  that  mean  they 
were  absent  altogether?  Were  Amerindians  who  held  slaves 
considered  household  heads?  Here  slaves  of  the  vicars,  di- 
rectors and  Amerindians  excluded  from  the  1789  census? 

Since  an  explicit  effort  to  include  these  categories  was 
made  in  1797,  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  third  questions, 
then,  yes,  they  probably  were  excluded.  As  for  the  Amer- 
indians being  considered  heads  of  households,  it  is  possible, 
but  doubtful.  Host  likely,  this  would  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  had  incorporated  European  val%ies  to  their 
own  lives.  Theee  would  include  profession  and  practice  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  acceptance  and  use  of  clothing, 

•■Hearths'  designated  cooking  fires  or  fogos:  there  could 
be  more  than  one  to  a household. 


plus  an  understanding  and  working  knowledge  of  one's  legal 
rights  as  a property-owner,  and  comprehension  of  money 
value  and  economic  exchange.  The  few  Amerindians  who  might 
meet  these  requirements  would  be  chose  who  held  the  trust 
of  Che  Portuguese  representatives  and  were  designated  Prin- 

The  results  of  the  1797  census  for  the  parish  of  Gurupd 
1s  presented  in  Table  4.15  (see  next  page).  The  only  class 
not  represented  officially  in  the  town  was  mission  dwellers, 
Consequently,  there  was  no  director  or  anyone  related  to  a 
director.  Neither  was  there  a vicar  or  slaves  belonging 
to  him  or  to  Amerindians.  The  most  populous  class  was  that 
of  the  families;  there  were  299  people  reported  among  the 
families,  with  170  females  and  129  males.  Men  were  a defi- 


e minority  in  the  15-60  age  group.  Even  supposing  that 
14  men  who  were  householders  had  living  wives,  women 
that  age  group  still  would  be  nearly  three  times  more 
ban  the  men. 

s other  classes  represented  in  Gurupd,  the  moet 
as  that  of  the  slaves.  Among  them  could  be  Afri- 
cans, mulattos  and  any  Amerindian  who  married  a slave,  and 
their  children.  There  were  more  salaried  Amerindrans  than 
white  tenants  and  servants,  although  their  number  was  rela- 
tively small.  Hen  slightly  outnumbered  women  in  both  groups. 
The  smallest  contingent,  one  man  and  four  women,  was  the 
salaried  meatigos.  Only  one  birth  was  reported  that  year, 
and  there  were  13  marriages  and  IS  deaths.®®  The  total 
population  was  468,  over  half  belonging  to  the  families. 


The  population  present  in  Gurupfi'a  annex  in  1797 
consisted  primarily  of  mission  dwellers.  Table  4.16  (see 
p.  181 ) shows  the  recognised  population  in  the  annex. 

Female  Amerindiana  outnumber  male  Amerindians  in  the  vil- 
lage, 25  to  19.  The  other  people  present  included  the  vi- 
car, a director  and  his  wife,  plus  four  slaves;  two  males, 
two  females,  one  of  the  female  slaves  belonged  to  the  vi- 
car. Although  no  hearths  had  been  reported  for  Gurupd, 
there  were  nine  in  the  annex.  There  had  been  no  births  or 
marriages  and  two  deaths.  The  total  population  comprised 

Vilarinho  do  Monte,  as  shown  in  Table  4.17,  had  no 
white  tenants  or  servants  or  any  salaried  mestigos.  The 
largest  contingent  of  people  in  Vilarinho  were  the  mission 
inhabitants,  numbering  97,  among  whom  there  were  three  more 


r families  were  96  people,  with 
Family  heads  consisted  of  21  men 


one  male  slave  and  a director  and  his  wife,  also  who  had 

riages  and  deaths.  In  vilarinho  do  Monte,  there  were  46 
hearths  and  a total  population  of  235. 

In  Carrazedo,  shown  in  Table  4.18,  there  were  only  two 
classes:  families  and  mission  dwellers.  There  was  no  vicar 

or  resident  director.  The  mission  inhabitants  numbered  127, 
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among  the  families,  with  two  more  females  than  males. 

Family  heads  included  two  men  and  one  woman.  There  had 
been  no  marriages,  but  six  births  and  three  deaths.  With 
34  hearths,  carrazedo  had  a total  population  of  139. 

all  classes  recorded  in  the  census  of  1797.  The  largest 
part  of  the  population  was  found  among  the  families i 198 
males  and  192  females,  with  70  male  and  30  female  heads 
of  family.  The  second  most  populous  group  was  the  mission 
inhabitants,  with  127  people  and  seven  more  women  than  men. 
In  descending  population,  Che  slaves  were  next  with  64 
people,  and  four  more  men  than  women.  They  were  followed 

were  the  salaried  mestigos,  only  two  men  and  four  women. 
Among  the  classes  of  population  in  Porto  de  Moz,  only  the 
slaves  had  more  men  than  women.  There  was  no  director. 


female  slaves.  There  were  also  four  Amerindians  from  other 
villages,  three  men  and  one  woman.  Vital  statistics  for 
Porto  de  Moz  showed  19  births,  ten  marriages  and  18  deaths. 
With  only  2S  hearths,  the  total  population  was  632  people. 

in  Veiros  (Table  4.20,  p.  186),  there  were  no  slaves 
or  salaried  mesticos.  Mission  inhabitants,  by  far  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  the  population  there  in  1797,  numbered  768, 
with  396  men  and  372  women.  These  figures  were  unueual, 
due  to  the  high  proportion  of  males  in  the  population. 
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Among  the  families,  the  next  most  msnerous  class  in  Veiroa, 
there  were  41  people,  19  males  and  22  females.  There  were 
eight  male  and  four  female  heads  of  family.  The  other 
olasaea  represented  in  Veiros  were  Che  salaried  Amerindians 


tenants  or  servants  were  children  seven  years  old  or  younger, 
one  boy  and  one  girl.  A vicar  was  in  residence,  and  a 
director  with  one  male  slave.  There  had  been  28  births, 
nine  marriages  and  38  deaths.  For  a population  totalling 
818  people,  there  were  12D  hearths  in  Veiros. 

Pombal,  too,  had  no  slaves  or  salaried  mestizos  {see 
Table  4.21  on  next  page).  As  in  Veiros,  the  largest  con- 
tingent of  the  population  was  that  of  the  mission  inhabitants. 
Women  outnumbered  men,  454  to  388.  There  were  58  people 
among  the  families  and  nine  family  heads,  all  males.  There 
were  two  white  servants  or  tenants,  both  women.  Only  one 
salaried  Amerindian,  a woman  over  90  years  of  age,  lived  in 
Pombal.  No  director  lived  there,  but  a vicar  resided  in 


the  village.  There  were  also  four  Amerindian  outsiders, 

marriages  and  22  deaths  reported  in  Pombal.  With  901  people 
in  the  village,  there  were  182  hearths. 

Souzel  (see  Table  4.22,  p.  139)  had  only  two  classesr 
families  and  mission  dwellers.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  Amerindians,  amounted  to  646  people,  with  fewer 
men  than  women,  305  and  341,  respectively.  Among  the  fami- 
lies were  29  people,  17  men  and  11  women.  There  were  eight 
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family  heads,  all  men.  The  village  had  a director  and 
a vicar.  The  vicar  had  one  female  slave.  Vital  statis* 
ties  for  1797  included  19  births,  two  marriages  and  17 
deaths.  For  a total  population  of  677,  there  were  172 
hearths. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  villages  surveyed 
in  1797  in  the  area  of  the  Xingu  River  and  GurupS  was 


of  the  area  population,  and  men,  46.01%.  The  largest 
class  of  population  living  in  the  area  was  the  mission 
inhabitants,  contributing  72.3%  of  the  whole.  The  next 
largest  group,  the  families  comprised  24.191  of  the  area 
population.  Among  the  families,  there  were  230  heads  of 

proportion  of  them  were  women.  Men  comprised  66.091,  or 
more  than  a third.  While  the  census  of  1797  included 
more  of  the  people  present  in  the  villages—adding  sta- 
tistics for  salaried  people,  and  vicars  and  directors 
with  their  slaves  and  families — the  fugitive  and  uncon- 
tacted population  was  not  considered. 


officials,  however,  were  concerned  about  the  uncon- 
taeted  and  fugitive  Amerindians  in  the  captaincy  of  Pard. 
In  1798  directives  were  Issued  calling  for  efforts  to  in- 
duce these  Amerindians  to  leave  the  forests  and  to  begin 
to  live  among  "men."  ^ Those  who  already  were  in  missions 
or  aettlements  were  to  be  kept  constant  and  permanent  in 
their  roles  in  society,  serving  ths  state  and  following 
a religion  which  enabled  them  to  live  happily. 


The  most  efficient  means  of  socialiting  Amerindians 
vas  to  have  both  mission  dwellers  and  newly  contacted 
groups  form  a company  of  militia.  The  officers  and  com- 
manders of  such  militia  units  would  be  Principals  and 
officials  of 


dents.  In  order  to  attract  the  Amerindians,  it  was  re- 
commended chat  they  be  Cold  that  they  would  be  required 
to  work  only  part  of  the  year,  except  when  they  might  be 
involved  in  urgent  government  work.  Payments  consisted 
of  two  uniforms — long  pants,  shirt,  and  vest  of  cotton, 
dyed  black — and  a portion  of  salt  and  aguardente. 

A year  later,  in  17S9,  there  were  complaints  of  a 
secular  priest  who  was  supposed  to  care  for  the  mission 
dwellers  at  Esposende  [formerly  called  Tuard,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Amason  River).  He  had  been  terro- 
rising the  mission  inhabitants  and  exploiting  them  for 
his  own  enrichment;  he  was  continuously  ordering  Csposende 
villagers  Co  Tapari  situated  on  the  Xingu  where  he  had 
land  to  be  worked.  Many  who  lived  in  Porto  de  Mos  and 
Gurupd  could  testify  to  the  priest's  misbehavior.  It  was 
said  that  he  only  went  to  Esposende  from  another  village 
after  cutting  a Principal's  arm.  Allegedly,  residents  of 
Espoaende  had  died  without  receiving  sacraments.  Further- 
more, Che  priest  had  been  carrying  on  an  affair  in  Taparfi 
with  a woman  named  Marinha. 

In  January  1799,  the  mission  system  was  officially 
terminated,  in  accordance  with  a royal  order  of  1798,  but 


this  sntaiied  no  Bubstantial  changes. The  eystem  of 
taxation  continued.  A list  of  those  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  tithes  on  maungas  in  the  Captaincy  of 
Para  was  established,  for  Santardm  and  Gurupd  the  collec- 
tor was  the  same  person.  From  1795  to  1797  he  was  Pedro 
Auiier  Roraeiro,  and  from  1798  to  1800,  the  collector  for 
the  two  towns  was  Jos4  Lula  Coelho.^^  A governmental 
preoccupation  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
cerned the  use  of  the  alcoholic  beverage,  cachaga.  The 
government  wished  to  increase  exportation  of  cachaga  to 
Africa.  In  an  attempt  to  diminish  use  of  the  drink  in 
Brazilian  ports,  the  government  of  1798  recommended  a high 
tax  on  its  consumption.^^ 

During  the  next  decade  little  information  wae  avail- 
able about  the  area  of  the  Xingu  River  and  Gurupd.  Events 
in  Europe  occupied  the  interests  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment. In  1793  Portugal  joined  England  and  Spain  in  war 
against  France.  Spain  left  the  alliance  in  1795  and,  in 
1801,  invaded  Portugal.  Peace  was  restored  later  that 
year  and  lasted  until  1807,  when  Portugal  was  put  under 
pressure  by  Prance  and  Spain  to  break  with  England.  The 
English-Portuguese  alliance  held  firm,  however,  and,  as 
French  farces  invaded  Portugal  from  Spain,  in  November  1907, 
the  Portuguese  royal  family  and  court  departed  Portugal  for 
Brazil,  escorted  by  the  English  fleet.  The  French,  repre- 
sented in  Lisbon  by  General  Andoche  Junot,  declared  the  Por- 
tuguese royal  family,  the  Bragancas,  deposed.  This 
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deposition  was  challenged  by  British  focas,  who  landed 
in  Portugal  and  waged  eanpaigns  there  against  the  French. 
The  French  finally  left  Portugal  in  1311.  expelled  in  a 
combined  effort  by  Portuguese  and  British  forces.*® 

The  arrival  of  the  royal  family  in  Brazil  and  the 
raising  of  Brazil  to  the  status  of  kingdom,  equal  to  that 
of  Portugal,  was  unique  in  American  history.  The  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  was  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Since  communica- 
tions within  Brazil  were  difficult,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  court  was  an  Involved,  complex  affair,  the  Portu- 
guese-Brazilian  government  was  occi^ied  with  its  immediate 
surroundings,  leaving  other  regions  to  themselves.*®  Ex- 
ports from  Pars  continued  to  go  to  Portugal:  the  four  main 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  French  territories  endured 
only  to  1002.  Under  Napoleon  a decree  was  issued  declaring 
that  any  worXer-cultlvator  who  refused  to  work  would  be 
puhished  as  a counter-revolutionary  oriminal,  which  meant 
death.  The  former  slaves  evidently  felt  they  could  support 
themselves  adequately  by  hunting  and  fishing:  if  they  were 
obliged  to  cultivate  corn  or  sugar,  that  meant  the  re-eata- 
bliahraent  of  slavery.®^  After  1002  blacks  and  mulattoes 
began  to  hide  In  the  forest  where  they  could  not  be  found. 
In  cayenne,  there  were  four  or  five  thousand  slaves  after 
the  re-imposition  of  slavery,  compared  with  14 ,000  before 
the  abolition  in  1794.*^  in  1808  the  French  colony  was 
seized  by  a combined 


Portuguese  force  and 
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incorporated  into  the  Kingdom  o£  Brazil,  where  it  remained 
until  1814.  when  it  was  returned  to  France  in  the  peace 
aettlenent  mandated  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

In  1818  and  1819,  some  population  calculations  were 
made  Cor  Brazil  and  Pari.  Hithout  including  mission 
dwellers,  slaves  comprised  53.35%  of  the  whole  population 
recognized  in  Brazil  in  1818.^^  This  included  both  black 
and  mulatto  slaves.  For  Para  in  1819,  slaves  accounted 
Cor  36.30%  of  the  total  population. Those  were  the 
slaves  living  in  established  towns  with  recognized  owners; 
just  as  no  estimates  were  available  Cor  Amerindians  living 
outside  the  nuclei  of  the  Europeans,  so  for  fugitive  slaves 

General  information  for  the  region  was  scanty.  In 
the  early  1920s,  developments  in  Europe  foreshadowed  eventa 
in  Amazonia  and  in  the  rest  of  Brazil.  The  Portuguese  de- 
manded the  return  of  their  king,  John  VI,  and  in  1821,  he 
left  his  son  Pedro  as  regent  of  Brazil  and  returned  to  Por- 
tugal. The  Portuguese  tried  to  return  Brazil  to  the  status 
of  a colony,  but  Pedro  declared  its  independence  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1822.  Not  all  areas  of  the  country  accepted  Bra- 
zilian independence  on  that  data.  Pari,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  north  of  Brazil,  seemed  to  prefer  rule  from 
Lisbon  to  that  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  last  pooulation 
estimates  made  under  Portuguese  rule  for  the  area  of  the 
Xingu  River  and  GurupS  Included  no  details  and  concerned 
only  three  villages.  In  1820,  Vairos  had  218  inhabitants; 
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22.  See  above,  pp.  52-54. 
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CHAPTER 


)EFENDENCE  AND  AMAZONIAN  REGIONALISM! 
CIVIL  STRIPE,  1922-1836 


Increased  organiraticn  marked  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  Amazon  Region.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  waa  one 
of  the  first  inatitutiona  affected  by  this  general  expan- 
sion and  strengthening  of  administrative  structures.  Prom 


1713  to  1760  the  Amazon  Region  constituted  one  diocese, 
which  meant  that  it  was  entitled  to  a bishop  from  the  Church 
hierarchy  as  its  administrator.  Another  diocese  for  the 
Upper  Amazon  waa  created  in  1760.  In  August  1921,  the  dio- 
cese of  Santarem  was  created,  removing  that  area  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  Bel6m  and  further  subdividing 
the  Captaincy  of  Pard.  The  first  bishop  and  general  vicar 
of  the  redefined  Lower  Amazon  diocese  was  Dom  Renualdo  de 
Sousa  Coelho,  who  had  been  nominated  as  bishop  of  Pard  in 
1819,  and  took  office  in  August  1820.^ 

His  nephew,  Romualdo  Antdnio  Seixaa,  also  a priest, 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  General  Cortes,  or  Parliament,  in 
Lisbon  in  1821.  He  was  called  to  Lisbon  as  a Councillor  of 
State,  but  remained  in  Pard  until  August  1823.^  In  Rio  de 


Janeiro,  a constitution  was  being  drawn  up  to  guide  the 
emerging  independent  empire.  The  declaration  of  independence 
cf  September  1822  formally  freed  Brazil  from  the  Portuguese 


colonial  aysCem,  securing  ccntmercial  freedom  and  adminis- 
trative autonomy,  but  did  not  guarantee  popular  sovereign- 
ity to  the  Brazilian  people.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
which  convened  in  May  1923  heatedly  debated  the  iesuea  of 
popular  participation  in  government. 

This  was  a period  of  social  unrest,  even  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Brazilian  capital,  where  there  were  reports  of 
attacks  by  bandits  and  gypsies.  They  assaulted  farms  and 
isolated  homes,  stealing  horses  and  invading  houses.  To 
check  on  the  behavior  at  the  residents,  it  was  suggested 
that  all  ooronels  and  captains  submit  reports  on  the  people 
living  in  their  districts.  There  were  to  be  three-man 
patrols  twice  daily,  from  4 to  7 AM  and  5 to  8 ?14.^  While 
the  province  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  suffering  the  depreda- 
tions of  highwaymen  and  other  criminals,  the  northern  pro- 
vince of  Pard  underwent  equally  disturbing  political  and 
social  problems. 

Portuguese  commercial  interests  in  Pard  were  strong. 

As  movement  toward  a Brazilian  constitutional  regime  ac- 
celerated, political  parties  emerged  representing  different 
factions  of  the  population.  The  Caramuru  Party  was  composed 
of  Portuguese  colonialists  and  merchants  favoring  retained 
ciee  with  Portugal.  The  Patriotic,  Instructive  and  Philan- 
thropic Society  (Sociedade  Patridtlca,  Instrutiva  e Filan- 
trdpica.  or  the  Filantrdoicos ) supported  regional  autoncn^ 
or  independence.  The  organizer  of  the  Fllantrdpicos , Canon 


Jolo  Batista  Gongalves  Campos, 


Felipe  Alberto  Patron!  Martine  f^aciel  Parente,  a suppor- 
ter of  the  Pilantro^icoa . Patron!  had  studied  law  at 
Coimbra  University  in  1816  and  participated  in  the  consti- 
tutional movement  in  Portugal.  He  returned  to  Beldm  in 
Deoember  1820  and  helped  to  overthrow  the  corrupt  governing 
junta  and  establish  a new  one,  under  the  presidency  of 
Canon  Aomualdo  Antdnio  Seixaa.  Besides  the  president,  the 
junta  consisted  of  a judge  as  vice-president,  four  offi- 
cials of  the  Armed  Forces,  one  businessman,  and  one  farmer. 
Patxonl  went  to  luisbon  to  justify  the  establishment  of  the 
new  jirita,  and  while  there  became  disenchanted  with  the 
"liberal"  government  and  its  continuation  of  colonialist 
Portuguese  policies  with  regard  to  Brazil.  His  brothers, 
supporters  of  independence  and  nativisn,  distributed  pam- 
phlets in  Beldm  for  which  they  were  imprisoned  is  August 


While  in  Portugal,  Patroni  obtained  a printing  press, 
which  he  brought  with  him  back  to  Bel4m;  he  began  publishing 
the  periodical  o Paraense  on  April  1,  1B22.  His  return  to 
Pard  coincided  with  that  of  the  Military  Commander  (Coman- 
dante  das  Armas) , Brigadier  Joed  Maria  de  Moura,  who  had 
been  transferred  from  Pernambuco  to  Beldm.  Moura  disliked 
opposition  and  wanted  to  destroy  the  press.  One  of  his  of- 
ficers, Major  Josd  de  Brito  Inglds,  warned  Patroni,  who 
moved  his  press  and  materials.  The  press  was  saved,  but 
Patroni  wae  imprisoned  and  eventually  sent  to  Port  Sao  Juliao 
in  Portugal.  After  Brazilian  independence  Patroni  was  freed 
from  prison  and  he  finished  his  education  at  Coimbra.^ 


the  promulgation 


One  of  Houra'a  contaated  actions  was 
of  the  Portuguese  constitution.  At  the  oath  taking  on 
January  13,  1323,  Only  Portuguese-bom  citizens  appeared. 

The  first  elections  held  under  the  new  constitution  were 
won  by  Batista  Campos  and  his  Filantrdpioo  party  on  Fe- 
bruary 2S.  On  March  1,  all  elected  officials  were  deposed 
and  ordered  imprisoned  by  Moure.  Batista  Campos  managed 
to  flee  to  the  interior,  where  he  ran  from  town  to  town. 
Material  used  for  the  publication  of  0 Paraense,  which  had 
been  continued  by  Batista  Campos,  was  confiscated  and  used 
by  Moura  to  publish  the  Luzo-Paraense  (Portuguese-Paraense ) . 
The  first  edition  of  the  Luzo-Paraense  came  off  the  press 

On  April  14,  civilians  together  with  some  troops  in 
Beldm  protested  against  Moura's  arbitrary  actions.  The 
town  of  Muand  on  Karajd  Island  also  opposed  Moura.  Hundreda 
were  imprisoned,  including  145  from  Muana  alone,  who  were 
sent  to  Bel4n.  The  prisoners  were  held  in  the  holds  of  a 
frigate  and  a ship-of-the-line.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
including  Batista  Campos  and  Patroni,  were  condemned  to 
death  by  firing  squad.  Only  the  Intervention  of  Canon 
Pomualdo  Seixas  saved  them;  instead  of  being  shot,  they 

Several  governing  juntas  tried  to  rule  in  Beldm,  some 
lasting  only  a tew  days.  Despite  political  instability 
during  most  of  1823,  one  of  the  juntas  did  manage  to  carry 
out  at  least  a partial  census  of  towns  and  villages  in  Pard. 
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One  of  the  areas  included  in  the  1623  census  was  that  of 
Gurupd  and  the  Xingu  River  Valley.  A nominal  list  of  in- 
habitants was  made,  to  which  was  appended  information  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  economic,  religious  and  military 
activities,  and  an  assessment  of  potential  production  of 


The  people  were  not  divided  into  families  and  others, 
and  families  were  not  included  in  the  summaries  of  racial 
classes  which  appeared  after  the  nominal  listing.  The 
summaries  oonprehended  free  persons— blacks , cafusos.  curi- 
bocas.  mulattoes,  Amerindians,  and  mamelucos — and  slaves: 
blacks,  cafusos,  curibocas,  and  mulattoes.  The  nominative 
list  divided  people  by  sex  and  marital  state.  This  reckoned 
married  men  and  women,  widowers,  widows,  single  men,  single 
women,  male  and  female  children.  From  the  nominal  list  of 
Gurupd  in  1623,  there  were  826  people.  Their  breakdown  is 
shown  in  Table  5.1. 


Table  5.1.  Gurupa:  Nominally  Listed  Population.  1823. 

Marital  Condition  Number  Age  Range 


Married  Hen  62 
Married  Women  60 
Widowers  11 
Widows  26 
Single  Men  142 
Single  Women  156 
Hale  Children  175 
Female  Children  152 


16  to  77  years 


33  to  67  years 


Source:  Codex 


There  wee  a total  of  416  vornen,  slightly  outnumhering  the 
men,  of  whom  there  were  410.  The  populations  described  in 
the  summaries  were  divided  only  by  sex  and  racial  category. 
The  free  population  is  shown  in  Table  5.2. 


e Population,  16 
Females 


Hulatos 

Amerindians 

Mamelucos 


Again,  among  the  free  population  that  was  not  white,  women 
slightly  outnumbered  men.  The  same  occurred  among  the  slave 
population  depicted  in  Table  5.3. 


Table  5.3.  Gurupfi:  Slave  Population,  1823. 


Category 


Curibocas 

Mulatos 


since  the  totel  population  was  826  and  the  number  of  people 
appearing  in  the  summaries  was  634,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants considered  white  in  0urup6  was  192.  There  were  97 


The  population  counted  lived  both  in  the  village  (Vila) 
and  in  the  surrounding  area  or  district  (distrito).  There 
were  135  hearths  in  the  village  and  173  in  the  district, 
for  a total  of  308  hearths  in  the  administrative  area  of 


Gurupd.  The  district  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajapuru 
River  and  e>rtended  to  the  Kacapd  stream  on  one  aide.  On 
the  other,  it  was  bounded  by  the  town  of  Boa  Vista.  There 


were  no  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  town  hall  from  the 
time  of  Gurupd’s  inception  as  a town,  believed  to  be  1758, 
when  the  towne  received  Portuguese  charters. 

Gurupd's  town  council  consisted  of  eight  men.  ^o 
were  judges  who  presided  over  the  council,  alternating  the 
duties  monthly.  There  ware  two  councilman  (vereadores) , 
one  public  prosecutor  or  defender,  one  jailer  (alcaide) , 
one  careta)cer  (porteiro) , and  one  treasurer.  Only  the 
jailer  and  careta)cer  received  yearly  salaries. 

There  was  one  priest  assigned  to  Gurupd,  w)io  also 
cared  for  Carrazedo  and  Vilarinho  do  Monte.  There  were  four 
brotherhoods  (irmandades)  that  raised  money  to  buy  candles 
and  celebrate  masses.  The  patron  saint  was  St.  Anthony, 
feasted  in  June.  Other  major  religious  celebrations  in- 
cluded those  of  Holy  Week,  the  Holv  Spirit,  Corpus  Cristi, 


person  distinguished  in  military, 


civil,  or  church  affairs  was  rscorded  as  being  from  Gurupd. 
There  were  two  military  companies  stationed  in  Gorupi:  one 

of  militia,  with  78  men,  and  the  other  regular  light  infan- 
try [ligeirosl , with  76  men. 

Six  men  were  distinguised  in  business  and  trade:  Jodo 

Drbano  da  Fonseca,  Manuel  Bentes  Lobo,  Standard-bearer  3oio 
da  PaixBo  Frees,  Alexandre  Antdnio  Frees,  Manuel  do  Rosdrio 
de  Sousa,  and  Manuel  de  Jesus  de  Carvalho.  They  traded  with 
the  Xingu  and  other  parts  of  the  Amazon  for  sarsaparilla, 
clove,  coffee,  cacao,  pirarucu  (a  fish  similar  Co  cod),  and 
manioc  flour.  Gurupd  apparently  served  as  an  exchange  point 

Gurupd's  merchants  bought  sarsaparilla  and  clove  from  the 
towns  of  Almeirim  and  Araiolos  and  shipped  the  products  to 
BelSm.  Other  products  they  transhipped  to  Beldm  included 
clove  from  the  xingu,  fish  from  Monte  Alegre,  and  nuts  from 
Araiolos  and  Esposende.  From  Gurupd's  production,  they 
sent  cacao  and  coffee  to  the  capital  of  Pard.  Town  revenue 
accrued  from  a three-year  contract  for  cachaga,  or  aguar- 
dente,  which  was  valued  at  331S000,  and  from  licensing  a 
small  cachaga  mill  on  the  Marajof  River,  6S000.  The  income 
from  these  pursuits  was  uncertain  and  barely  covered  expenses. 

There  were  six  men  noted  for  their  farming  enterprises: 
Captain  Manuel  Maria  FragSo,  Captain  Joaquin  Pereira  do 
Nascimento,  Captain  Josd  Frees  de  Brito,  Antdnio  Vicente 
Supico,  Huno  Roberta  Pimentel,  and  Captain  Lucas  Josd  Fs- 


Their  main  products 


and  cotton.  Planting  was  done  from  July  to  January.  In 
Guzupd’s  district,  the  following  products  ware  cultivated; 
maniac,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  and  beans. 
Cacao  was  also  an  extractive  product,  along  with  breu. 
Manufactures  or  processed  items  included  andiroba  oil, 
aguardente  made  from  sweet  maniac,  and  hammocks  of  all 
types.  There  were  no  minerals.  A blue  dye  from  the  dis- 
trict, anil,  was  used  to  tint  hammocks. 

There  was  a primary  school  teacher,  Alexandre  de 
Sequeira  Queirda.  He  received  a yearly  stipend  of  120S0O0 
from  government  coffers. 

The  only  major  ranch  in  the  district  was  on  the  Majari 
River. It  was  small,  a half-league  along  the  river  and 
one  league  back  frcm  the  river.  There  were  16  head  of  cat- 
tle and  22  pigs.  Except  for  the  farmers  mentioned,  all 
other  householders  lived  from  their  own  labor  without  the 
help  of  slaves.  Ranches  were  not  considered  profitable  in 
the  area  due  to  a lack  of  slaves. 

The  land  considered  proper  for  manioc,  coffee,  cacao, 
and  tobacco  was  along  the  right,  or  southern,  bank  of  the 
Amazon  River  where  the  land  was  called  terra  flrroe — although 
the  vSrzeas  along  the  northern  bank  also  were  reported  suit- 
able for  cacao,  and  for  rice,  cotton,  beans,  all  types  of 
agrioulture.  The  information  gatherers  discerned  11  types 
of  trees  which  were  potential  lumber  exports. 

igarapds.  Equipment  for  fishing  included  harpoons  for 


nanatee:  fishing  lines  for  large  fish;  and  tiwb6  (a  toot 
which  when  out  and  kneaded  is  set  into  blocked-off  water- 
waysj  where  it  releases  a poison  which  stuns  fish,  making 
them  easy  to  gather),  and  gapuias  (nets)  used  for  small 
fish.  There  were  26  types  of  fish  or  aguatlc  manmals 
identified  for  the  district  of  GurupS.  Among  them  viere 
manatees,  electric  eels  and  piranhas.  Game  was  hunted 
with  dogs  and  firearms. 

Ho  detailed  descriptions  were  provided  for  Vilarinho 
do  Monte,  Carraredo  or  Boa  Vista.  Only  their  populations 
and  number  of  hearths  were  given.  The  population  listed 
nominally  for  vilarinho  do  Monte  is  shown  in  Table  S.4. 


Nominally  Listed  Population, 


Marital  Condition 


Humber  Age  Range 


Harried  Men 
Married  Homen 
Widowers 

Hale  children 
Female  Children 


26  to  46  years 


Source:  Codex  1002,  BAPP. 


The  total  population  of  Vilarinho  was  340  people,  with 
159  men  and  101  women.  The  nonwhite  population  of  Vila- 
rinho, shown  in  Table  5.5,  included  both  free  and  slave. 
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Carrazedo: 


Nominally  Liatad  Population,  1823. 


Marital  Condition 


Age  Range 


Married  Men 
Married  Women 
Widowers 
Widows 
Single  Men 

Hale  Children 
Female  Children 


23  to  83  years 


39  to  S3  years 


Table  5.7.  Carrazedor  Free  and  Slave  Populations, 
Honwhite,  1923. 


category 


Females  Total 


Cafusos  2 

Curibocas  3 

Hulattoes  8 

Amerindians  70 

Memelucos  IS 

Subtotals  36 

Cafusos  1 

Subtotals  1 

Totals  97 


102 


Nominally  Listed  Population, 


Marital  condition 


Married  Women 
Widowers 

Hals  Children 
Female  Children 


Source:  Codex  1002,  BAPP. 


23 


15 


to  87  years 


1 to  IB  years 


Table  5.8.  Boa  Vista:  Free  and  Slave  Pooulations, 

Nonwhita,  1623. 


Category  Kales 


Cafusos  4 

Curibocas  2 

Mulattoes  B 

Amerindians  22 

Maxnelucos  34 

Subtotals  70 


Hulattoea 

Subtotals  5 

Source:  Codex  1002,  BAPP. 


on  all  four  places — Gurupd,  vilarinho  do 


d Carraredo — we 


people:  the  vicar,  Father  Manuel  clo  Haaclntento;  one  of 

the  farmera.  Captain  Joae  Froes  de  Brito;  Joao  Ferreira 
da  Silva;  and  Francisco  Antdnio  Ferreira  da  Silva. 

Information  concerning  Porto  de  Mot  was  similar  to 
that  for  Gurupa,  although  more  details  were  provided  giving 
a clearer  picture  of  the  town  and  activities  of  some  inha- 
bitants. The  total  population  of  the  town  in  1823  was  402. 

143  people,  consisted  of  56  men  and  67  women.  The  specific 
breakfowns  of  the  population  in  Porto  de  Moz  is  described 
in  Tables  5.10  and  5.11. 


Marital  Condition 


Married  Men 
Married  Women 
Widowers 

Male  Children 
Female  Children 


One  street  ran  the  length  of  the  town,  parallel  to 
the  xingu  River.  There  was  one  plats  (praca)  called  the 
Pelourinho.  All  the  houses  along  the  main  street,  Rua  5ao 
Bras,  faced  the  river.  Each  of  Che  3d  houses  were  thatched; 
there  were  no  tile  roofs,  in  the  town  there  were  51  hearths, 
and  in  the  district,  another  51. 
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Nonwhits , 


ee  an4  Slave  Populationa> 
Females  Total 


Cafuaoa 

Curibocaa 

Mulattoea 

Amerindians 

Maxnelucoa 

Subtotals 

Cafuaoa 

Subtotala 

Source:  Code 


Information  about  the  town’s  past  included  only  that 
it  had  been  the  village  of  Maturu,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
town  in  1758  by  Mendonpa  Furtado.  The  borders  then  esta- 
blished extended  to  a site  called  Nazareth  to  the  south, 
and  to  the  igarapd  Hacupd  on  the  north.  In  1801.  the  nor- 
thern boundary  was  changed  to  the  igarapd  Majari. 

There  were  seven  men  on  the  town  council:  three  verea- 

dores  or  town  councilmen.  one  public  prosecutor  or  defender, 
one  clerk,  one  jailer,  and  one  caretaker.  Elected  judges 
were  mentioned  as  an  afterthought,  but  did  not  appear  to  be 
included  on  the  council.  No  comment  was  made  about  payment 
to  any  of  the  council  members. 


21S 


There  was  one  priest  for  the  town  and  the  district. 

The  patron  saint  of  the  town  was  St.  Blaise.  There  were 
three  main  celebrations  including  St.  Blaise,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Body  of  God  (Corpo  de  Deus).  No  one  from 
Porto  de  Hor  was  said  to  be  distinguised  in  military  ser- 
vice, or  through  studies,  or  by  entering  the  church.  Some 
of  the  people  worked  in  the  civil  service  as  judges  and 
councilmen.  There  were  no  teachers,  no  elementary  school 
or  Latin  Grammar  classes. 

The  company  of  light  infantry  which  had  been  stationed 
in  Porto  de  Hoz  was  transferred  to  Gurupd.  Host  of  the 
men  in  it  preferred  living  in  vilarinho  do  Monte  and 
Carrazedo,  which  belonged  to  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  Gurupd.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a company  of  mili- 
tia stationed  in  Porto  de  Moz,  with  78  soldiers.  Most  of 
the  male  Amerindians  were  enrolled  in  the  militia  of  the 
eecond  line. 

The  Income  and  expenses  of  the  town  were  hard  to  cal- 
culate. Some  years  there  were  many  diligences,  other  years, 
thsre  were  few.  Exports  to  Beldm  included  clove,  estops, 
urucu,  breu,  capafba  oil  and  coffee.  Extractive  items  in- 
cluded estopa,  breu,  clove,  copaiba  oil,  and  nuts.  Manufac- 
tured crafts  comprehended  large  and  small  igarites  (covered 
canoes),  large  and  small  protes  (single  canoes),  and  canoes 
with  capacity  from  one  to  eight  (montarias) , for  uee  by 
their  makers  and  for  sale. 


There  were  no  minerals  In  the  district,  but  the  resi- 
dents did  make  use  oC  four  types  of  natural  dyes. 

Important  people  in  Porto  de  Hoz  included  Captain  Lou- 
renpo  JuBtiniano  Vieira,  who  had  some  cultivated  manioc  plots 
and  some  slaves;  Captain  Daniel  Eduardo  de  Sousa,  who  en- 
joyed a similar  situation;  and  Dona  Maria  Francisca  da  Dus, 
who  also  had  slaves  and  manioc  plots.  Their  produce  waa 


s appropriate 


planted  m 
planted  m 


or  coffee,  manioc,  cotton, 

, the  inhabitants  generally 


Besides  planting  manioc.  Captain  lourenpo  Vieira  ooe- 
rated  a ranch  and  had  eight  slaves.  Captain  Daniel  de  Sousa 
also  ran  a faaenda  {ranch)  and  had  two  slaves.  Dona  Maria 
Francisea  had  three  slaves,  but  no  ranch:  she  wor)ted  land 
in  the  town.  Indcio  de  Sousa  had  a ranch  and  one  female 
slave.  In  all,  there  were  four  ranches  in  Porto  de  Moz. 

The  first  had  24  head  of  cattle  and  one  horse;  the  second, 

52  head  of  cattle  and  four  horses:  the  third,  110  head  of 
cattle  and  30  horses;  the  fourth,  40  head  of  cattle  and 
eight  horses.  Ownership  of  the  ranches  was  not  given. 

Stretching  along  the  Xingu  River  to  the  south,  there 
were  21  sites,  or  inhabited  places,  which  reached  to  Naza- 
reth, the  last  one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Porto  de  .Moz. 
Along  the  Jaraued  River  across  the  Xingu  from  Porto  de  Moz, 


inhabited  sites. 
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Acapu,  a hard  wood,  ajid  acari-quara  were  timbers 
used  in  bulldlnq  homes.  There  were  ten  other  types  of 
valuable  trees  identified  in  Porto  de  Moz.  Fishing  was 
done  with  lines  and  parifs  {traps) . 

The  next  town  along  the  Xingu  hiver.  Veiros,  had  a 
total  population  of  47S  people  in  1823.  There  were  only 
two  whites,  both  men.  One  was  included  in  the  categorized 
listing  of  population]  perhaps  the  other  was  the  vicar. 

There  were  no  slaves  or  blades  in  Veiros.  only  free  people. 
The  information  from  the  nominal  population  list  is  pro- 
duced in  Table  5.12.  The  categorical  summariss  ace  presented 


Table  5.12.  Veiros:  Nominally  Listed  Population,  1823. 

Marital  Condition  Number  Age  Range 


Married  Men 
Harried  iforoen 
Widowers 

Male  children 
Female  children 


19  to  77  years 
16  to  60  years 


20  to  70  years 


Source:  Codex  1002,  BA?P. 


The  town  of  Veiros  had  one  street,  13  houses,  and 

thatched.  In  the  town,  there  were  36  hearths,  and  in  the 
district,  88,  making  a total  of  124  hearths  for  47S  people 


jurisdiction  of  Veiros. 


Table  5.13. 


Free  Population,  including  Whites, 


Category  Hales 

Cafuaos  11 


Hulattoes 

Anerindiana 


149 


212 


Source:  Codex  1002,  BAPP. 


475 


Ten  people  coroprlsed  the  town  council.  There  wes  one 
judge  who  acted  as  president,  with  one  substitute.  There 
were  three  town  oouneilnien,  one  public  defender  or  prosecu- 
tor, and  one  substitute.  Also,  there  was  one  clerk,  one 
caretaker,  and  one  constable. 

The  only  information  about  the  town's  past  was  that  it 
had  been  created  in  1758.  The  boundary  on  the  east  ran  from 
the  AcaCu  River  to  the  Maxipand  River,  and  on  the  west, 

one  in  the  town  was  distinguised  in  military,  civil,  or 


There  was  one  vicar,  but  no  brotherhoods  or  confrater- 
nities. The  patron  saint  of  the  town  was  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, who  was  celebrated  on  the  feast  day.  Also  celebrated 
were  St.  Francis  (Sao  Francisco)  and  Our  Lady  of  Conception 
(Hoasa  Senhora  da  Conceigao).  The  last  two  could  be  cele- 
brated together  or  at  different  times,  even  at  Christmas, 
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celebrations.  No  teachers  taught  either  prifoary  or  secon- 
dary school  in  Veiros. 

There  were  two  military  companies,  both  belonging  to 
Gurup^/  said  to  have  S2  and  48  soldiers.  There  were  no 
commercial  famers  or  businessmen  in  the  district;  every- 
one worked  on  a subsistence  basis.  Nor  were  there  ranchers, 
slave-owners,  or  registered  landowners.  The  land  was  not 
good  for  cattle.  In  the  summer,  people  planted  maniac  and 
com.  Some  coffee  was  planted  in  the  backyards  {guintaisl. . . 

The  town  had  virtually  no  money  income.  There  had  been 
no  auctioning  of  a three-year  contract  for  aguardente  in 


re  than  three  years.  The  only  funds  that 
re  used  to  supply  people  going  out  to  work 
e expenses  of  the  town  council.  The  inhal 
nioc  flour  and  coffee  with  the  traders  whc 
ver.  In  exchange  they  received  dry  goods, 


ton  cloths,  soap,  and  other  items. 

The  principal  production  consieted  of 


had  it  not  been  used  to  moke  aguardente.  There  was  no 
manufacturing  except  for  home  consumption;  three  dyes  were 


The  eastern  part  of  the  jurisdiction  contained  land 
proper  for  the  cultivation  of  crops,  especially  coffee. 

The  western  part  was  almost  sterile.  It  was  deserted  after 
most  of  the  people  who  had  lived  there  left  in  fear  of 


igarapS  in  1823.  There 


belligarant  Amerindians.  There 
habited  places  along  the  MamA 
were  some  inhabitants  along  the  Acarahi  River,  all  within 
one  and  a half  hours  of  travel  time  from  its  mouth.  Tim- 
ber in  the  district  was  in  short  supply,  except  for  three 
types:  Itadba,  Acapu,  and  Acariuba,  which  were  used  to 

construct  hones. 

Fish  were  abundant.  The  Acarahi  River  supported 
seven  kinds  of  fish  and  shrimp.  In  the  winter,  there  were 
some  turtles,  manatee,  and  pirarucu.  In  the  Marua  igarapd 
there  were  piranhas  and  ten  types  of  edible  fish  and  shrimp. 
The  method  of  fishing  was  with  a Crap  (an sol) . The  inha- 
bitants said  that  an  ansol  placed  in  a pool  in  front  of  the 
Ihjtch  fort  always  caught  fish.  Along  the  Acarahi  River 
also  were  good  prospects  for  hunting;  tapir,  pigs,  and  other 
gams  abounded. 

Veiros'  sister  town,  Pombal,  presented  a picture  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Veiros.  There  were,  however,  slaves  in  Pom- 
bal. Sut,  like  Veiros,  most  hearths  were  located  outside 
Che  town,  in  the  district.  There  was  a lack  of  distinguished 
people  and  landowners  in  Pombal,  too.  In  all,  there  were 
867  people  living  in  Pombal  in  1823.  Pombal  constitutes  the 
only  exception  to  the  pattern  repeated  in  the  ocher  towns, 
in  that  Pombal's  population  stated  in  the  summary  lists  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  nominal  listing.  Perhaps  slaves  had  been 
left  out  of  the  nominal  listing  there.  Results  from  the 
1823  census  are  shown  in  Tables  5.14  and  5. IS. 


Ipraca) 


thatched. 


houaea  and  13  huta  (tujupareal , all 
hall  was  in  ruins.  In  the  town  were  2B  hearths.  Most 
people  lived  in  the  outlying  district,  where  there  were 
95  hearths,  making  a total  o£  123  in  the  jurisdiction. 

The  town  council  consisted  of  two  judges,  three  town 
councilmen,  one  public  prosecutor  or  defender,  one  care- 
taker, and  one  clerk.  The  clerk  definitely  was  not  paid, 
and  no  salaries  were  mentioned  for  the  others.  In  the 
statement  of  origins,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  former 
mission  village,  only  that  the  town  was  created  in  1758. 
The  eastern  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  extended  from  the 
MaxipanS  River  Co  Che  Maxuaispora  River;  along  the  west, 
the  border  ran  from  the  Piri  River  to  the  Omarituba  River. 

one  priest  was  assigned  to  Poinbal,  but  there  were  no 
brotherhoods.  The  patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist,  was 
celebrated  on  June  24.  Other  festivals  were  soraetimes 
organised  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  (Nossa  Senhora  do 
Rosdrio) , St.  Thomas  (Sao  Tone),  and  for  Christmas,  St. 
Benedict  (SSo  Benedito)  was  feasted. 

No  inhabitant  of  Pombal  was  distinguished  in  civil, 
military,  or  church  service.  There  were  no  teachers  in 
the  village  or  in  the  district.  There  were  supposed  to  be 
two  companies  of  light  infantry  stationed  in  Pombal,  each 
with  52  soldiers.  No  lands  were  demarcated;  there  were  no 
commercial  farmers  or  businessmen.  Everyone  worked  to 
produce  as  much  manioc  flour  as  possible  to  barter  for  the 
goods  they  wanted.  They  traded  manioc  flour  and  any 
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available  extractive  forest  products  for  iteios  such  as 
cotton  cloth,  ironware,  gun  powder,  and  dry  goods,  which 
came  from  Gurup4,  Hazag^,  or  Hacapd. 

A great  deal  more  manioc  flour  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  barter  if  the  fabrication  of  aguardente  from  sweet 
manioc  had  been  prohibited.  The  only  income  for  the  town 
hall  was  from  the  contract  for  aguardente,  auctioned  for 


120$000  for  a three-year  period.  Most  of  the  money  went 
into  making  the  aguardente  and  repairing  the  canoes  of  t 
diligence,  which  were  paddled  by  the  Amerindians  (gente) 
The  land  was  good  for  planting  manioc  and  coffee. 
Manioc  was  planted  in  the  summer  season,  coffee  and  clc 
arrived  from  the  district  of  Souzel,  upriver  to  the  sour 
There  was  tabatinga  (a  clay  good  for  making  pottery)  in 
Pombal.  In  the  entire  district,  there  were  no  more  than 


butchered  in  1819. 

On  an  island  in  the  district,  Paracajura,  the  only 
usable  wood  was  estopa.  In  adjacent  waters  there  were  seven 
types  of  fish  including  pirarucu.  Hear  the  town  there  were 
five  types  of  lumber  trees,  including  acapu  and  Brazil  nut 
trees  (castanheiros ) . Rouees  were  made  from  acapO  or  aca- 
riuba.  On  Che  Maxuaca  River  and  a small  inlet  [braco  furu- 
merim)  there  existed  all  kinds  of  timber.  The  inhabitants 

was  due  to  the  presence  of  unoontacted  Amerindians  (gentio) 
and  fugitives.  There  abounded  fish  including  piracuru. 


tortoises.  Fishing 


harpoons,  traps,  and  arrows.  Tlmb6  also  was  used  to  har- 
vest fish.  Gaste  in  the  area  Included  pigs,  tapirs,  and 
deer.  Dogs,  arrows,  and  firearms  were  used  in  hunting. 

The  nuitber  of  inhabitants  in  Souzel  in  1823  fell  be- 
tween that  of  Veiros  and  Pombai.  There  were  7€2  people, 
only  three  of  whom  were  slaves,  whites  appeared  in  the 
summary  information  with  other  racial  categories.  There 
were  another  81  people,  probably  whites,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  sunitiary,  but  were  included  in  the  nominal 
listing.  The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  S.16  and  S.17. 


Table  5.16.  Souzel:  Nominally  Listed  Population,  1823. 

Marital  Condition  Number  Age  Range 


Married  Men 
Married  woman 
Widowers 
Widows 

Male  Children 
Female  children 
Source:  Codex  1002, 


107 


149 


19  to  90  years 


13  to  50  years 


All  81  people  not  included  in  the  summary  s 
women.  Most  of  762  people  living  in  the  administrative 
area  of  Souzel  subsisted  outside  the  village  where  there 
were  96  heartha.  In  the  village,  which  had  two  streets, 
there  were  only  20  hearths.  The  homes  were  widely  spaced 
along  the  streets,  all  of  them,  the  ten  houses  (intuiuen- 
das)  and  the  14  huts,  were  in  bad  condition. 


Theta  was  no  information  about  salaries  for  the  other  posi- 
tions. Only  four  books  existed  in  the  town  hall’s  archives. 
Books  from  the  time  of  the  extinct  directorate  could  not 
be  read,  because  termites  had  destroyed  them.  There  was 
no  information  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  village 
or  who  established  them. 

No  teacher  had  been  in  the  village,  nor  was  there  any- 
one distinguished  in  civil,  roilltary,  or  church  service.  In- 
habitants of  Souzel  reported  that  there  were  two  companies 
of  militia  of  the  second  line,  with  78  soldiers  each,  sta- 
tioned in  the  district  of  Gurupa. 

The  only  income  disclosed  was  from  the  contract  for 
aguardente.  Alexandre  Frees  received  the  contract  by  auc- 
tion for  120S000,  covering  the  three-year  period  beginning 
in  1622.  Yearly  expenses  could  not  be  calculated  since 
there  were  so  many  diligencias  needed  to  bring  the  people 
(gents)  to  work  and  to  the  distillery.  Most  of  the  manioc 
went  to  making  aguardente.  If  the  production  of  aguardente 
were  prohibited,  there  would  be  more  manioc  flour,  according 

Clay  existed  in  the  districts  white  and  red  Itaba- 
tlnga) , and  yellow  and  red  (teQa) . There  was  clove  and 
some  sarsaparilla.  Manioc  and  corn  planting  customarily 
was  done  in  the  summer.  Some  of  the  clove  was  sold  in  the 
district  and  some  of  it  was  sent  to  Beldm.  The  inhabitants 
excha.nged  manioc  flour,  coffee,  and  clove  for  ironware, 
cotton,  and  cloth  which  came  from 


Gurupd,  Macapa,  end 


The  district  contained  90o4  pasture  land,  but  there 
were  no  ranchea.  On  one  stream,  the  Ari,  the  widow  of 
InScio  Leal  Icept  acme  cattle.  The  cattle  could  have  re- 
produced,  and  multiplied,  if  the  people  did  not  kill  them 
with  arrows.  The  cattle  roamed  the  area  and  ate  planted 
crops.  Oocasionally,  the  widow  sold  cattle  to  inhabitants 
of  the  district. 


The  western  part  of  the  district,  where  the  town  was 
located,  contained  high  hills  and  knolls,  which  were  not 
easy  to  climb.  At  the  higher  levels,  there  were  many  ants. 


trict,  some  inhabitants  had  planted  coffee  and  manioc, 
there  was  a settled  site  on  the  Croatd  River.  The  river 
contained  at  least  five  types  of  fish.  Another  large  stre 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  xingu,  the  Arapari,  had  all  the 
kinds  of  fish  mentioned  for  the  Croatd,  plus  manatee,  pira 
rucu,  turtles,  tortoises,  and  acambeuas  (another  species  o 


turtle  which  was  common  in  the  xingu  ari 
used  the  fat  of  the  turtles,  tortoises, 
fuel  lamps  for  illumination. 

The  territory  south  of  the  Arapari 
until  the  islands  and  the  rapids  began.  On  ' 
of  the  river,  another  tributary,  the  Turucui 
as  navigable  by  igaritd  for  one  day.  The  hi; 
came  to  a stop  there.  No  one  owned  lands  wh: 
vated  in  Souzel.  Everyone  worked  for 
all  inhabitants  gathered  clove  upriver  along 


The  inhabitants 


uninhabited 
the  village  side 
i identified 

Xingu  and 


along  the  other  rivers  of  the  dletriot.  Game  was  plenti- 
ful: pigs,  peccaries,  tapirs,  and  deer  were  hunted  with 

arrows , firearms  and  dogs . 

Many  types  of  trees  were  identified  in  the  district. 

Among  the  seven  mentioned  were  acapu  and  aoariguara,  used 
by  the  people  for  constructing  hones.  The  land  along  Che 
Tucurui  creek  contained  Che  building  woods  and  anqelim, 
piquid,  itauba,  plus  clove,  sarsaparilla,  and  capiranga 
dye  used  for  tinting  clothes,  other  dyes  found  in  the 
district  were  nururipe  and  arucina. 

The  reports  for  Souzel,  Fonbal,  and  Veiros  were  signed 
by  the  same  three  officials;  the  vicar.  Father  Josd  de 
Noasa  Senhcra  dos  Prazeres:  Captain  Bemandino  Fernandes 
da  Gana:  and  Manuel  Antonio  Cardoso,  lieutenant  Joaguim 
Alves'  name  appeared  twice. 

Despite  Che  abolition  of  the  directorate  in  1799,  in- 
habitants of  these  three  towns — Souzel,  Pombal  and  Veiros — 
participated  in  the  Servigo  Real  Nacional,  or  royal  national 
service.  In  all,  36  men  from  the  villages  were  active  in 
the  royal  national  service  in  1823.  Half  came  from  Souzel: 

14  married  men  and  four  bachelors.  Pombal's  population 

bachelors  from  Veiros  also  ware  in  the  royal  national  service. 

No  one  from  the  other  villages  was  recorded  doing  service. 

The  organization  of  the  1823  census  differed  greatly 
from  chat  of  those  taken  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Al- 
though some  of  the  inhabitants  were  groups  by  racial  categories. 


they  were  also  included  among  divisions  according  to 
family  status.  Since  individual  ages  were  given  in  the 
nominal  liating.  some  peroeptions  about  length  of  child- 
hood and  some  inferences  about  lifespan  were  possible, 
ihe  limits  for  children's  ages  varied  from  place  to  place. 

The  age  at  which  boyhood  was  considered  to  end  ranged  from 
11  to  15.  The  end  of  girlhood  spanned  a wider  range, 
from  11  to  18.  By  comparing  the  ages  of  the  younger  mar- 
ried women  with  those  of  the  older  girls,  an  average  age 
signalling  the  end  of  girlhood  in  the  area  can  be  estimated. 
The  younger  age-range  for  married  women  went  from  13  to  25; 
Che  most  often-repeated  age  was  14.  For  the  end  of  girlhood, 
the  modal  age  was  11,  repeated  three  times,  13  appeared 
twice.  The  highest  ages  for  younger  married  women  and  the 
end  of  girlhood,  25  and  10,  respectively,  both  appeared  in 
Boa  Vista.  Boa  Vista,  due  to  its  unique  inception,  presented 
a case  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  area.^^  On  the  whole, 
girlhood  was  over  by  12  or  13.  At  the  youngest,  women  could 
be  isarrled  at  13  years,  though  14  was  more  usual. 

Boyhood  presented  a smaller  range,  from  11  to  15  years 
for  its  termination.  Also,  the  span  for  younger  ages  at 
marriage  for  men  was  smaller  than  that  for  women,  from  14 
to  23,  There  was  no  one  modal  age  for  either  end  of  boy- 
hood or  younger  men's  marriage.  Boyhood  ended  between  13 
and  15  years  of  age.  By  sixteen,  men  could  marry,  although 
14  was  the  youngest  age,  presented  once  (in  Vilarinho  do 


Monte) . 


difference 


years  between  end  of  boyhood  and  girlhood,  and  the  same 
for  age  of  marriage  for  the  sexes.  In  both  cases,  males 
were  approximately  two  years  older  than  the  females. 

A difference  in  lifespan  can  be  noted  between  men  and 
women  in  the  area's  population  from  1789  to  1923.  The 
total  population  reported  for  the  area  in  1789  was  3,657 
people.  There  were  1,702  men  and  1,955  women.  Out  of  the 


total,  234  people  were  reportedly  over  60  years  of  age, 
or  6.40%  of  the  population.  Of  those  234  people,  71  were 
men  and  163  were  women.  Therefore,  just  4.17%  of  the  males 


females.  In  1797,  3,654  people  were  counted  in  the  census: 

1797  numbered  225  people,  of  these,  72  were  men  and  153 
were  women.  This  proportion  together  represented  6.16%  of 
the  total  reported  population,  slightly  less  than  in  the 
previous  census.  The  proportion  of  males  over  60  years  was 
4.28%,  and  the  proportion  of  females,  7.76%.  The  proportions 
had  changed  slightly  during  the  years  between  these  two  po- 

By  1823,  the  total  population  reported  was  4,084  people. 
Among  them  were  1,364  men  and  2,220  women.  There  were  156 
people  noted  who  were  older  than  60  years.  They  represented 
3.821  of  the  whole  population.  Among  the  people  over  60 
were  83  men  and  73  women.  That  is,  4.451  of  the  male  popula- 
tion was  over  60,  and  only  3.29%  of  the  females,  in  1923. 


that  o£  women  apparently  fell  eubstantially  between  1797 

living  conctitlona/  changing  paccema  of  work,  or  in  changed 
perceptions  concerning  age. 

During  the  months  this  census  was  carried  out.  June 


through  September  1823.  conditions  definitely  deteriorated 
in  Beldm.  On  July  14.  the  prisoners  taJcen  during  the 
April  uprising  were  shipped  to  Portugal.  The  next  day.  news 
reached  Belem  via  a brig  from  Gibraltar  about  the  disaolu* 
tion  of  the  Portuguese  parliament. The  northern  provinces 
of  Brazil,  Maranhao  and  Pari,  with  the  southernmost  province, 
the  Banda  Oriental,  were  the  only  holdouts  to  Brazilian 
independence.  Moura’s  position  in  BelSm  was  further  threatened 
by  the  Brazilian  interception  of  Portuguese  orders  concerning 
reinforcements  that  were  to  be  sent  to  Maranhao.^ 


e intercepted  by  Thomas  Lord  Coch- 
rane. a British  seafarer,  who  was  serving  the  Brazilian  Em- 
pire. In  late  July,  Cochrane  succeeded  in  Caking  Maranhao 
and  inducing  the  citizene  there  Co  accept  the  new  national 
government.  He  sent  Captain  John  Pascoe  Grenfell  to  Para 
to  induce  adherence  to  independence  there.  Grenfell 
arrived  in  Beldm  on  August  10,  in  one  brig,  the  Dorn  Miguel, 
with  96  men,  flying  the  colors  of  Dorn  Pedro’s  government. 

He  Intimated  that  the  rest  of  the  ships  of  Lord  Cochrane's 
squadrom  were  following  behind  him.  Host  of  the  inhabitants 
accepted  Grenfell's  authority  and  indepsndence  was  proclaimed 


deported  to  Lisbon.  Grenfell 


authorized  the  formation  of  a provisional  government,  or 
junta,  of  which  Batista  Campos  became  president.  Troubles 
continued,  however,  between  natives  and  Portuguese  troops 
and  merchants.  In  mid-October,  violent  clashes  erupted 

Grenfell's  aid.  Grenfell  stepped  in  and  shot  five  mili- 
tary offioers  who  had  served  with  Moura  and  were  oonsi- 

cipants,  civilians  and  soldiers,  were  imprisoned.  Batista 
Campos  requested  space  on  board  one  of  the  ships  under 
Grenfell  (Grenfell  had  appropriated  several  merchantmen) 
to  house  2C0  prisoners. 

More  than  130  prisoners  were  crammed  into  the  hold  of 
the  prison-ship,  the  Palhaco,  on  October  20.  All  exits 
were  closed  to  the  hold;  no  food  was  given  the  prisoners, 
but  salt  water  was  poured  over  the  imprisoned  men.  Two 
days  later  when  the  )iOld  was  opened,  there  were  at  least 
250  dead  men.  Three  more  died  that  day,  and  the  only  aur- 


Batista  Campos  was  arrested,  charged  with  responaibi- 
lity  for  the  deaths  of  the  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  Grenfell.  At  the  Santa  Crus  prison,  Batista 
Campos  defended  himself  so  well  that  not  only  was  he  given 


hia  freedom,  but  he  aleo  wea  awarded  the  decoration  of 
the  Cavaleiro  da  Ordem  de  Criato.  Se  returned  to  Beldm  in 
August  1824.^^ 

Grenfell  remained  in  Para  until  March  or  April  of  1024, 
leaving  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  of  Pard,  Colo- 
nel Joad  Araugo  Rose.  Boao's  father  was  Portuguese,  and 
the  colonel  was  said  to  be  lukewarm  towards  independence, 
coincidental  to  Batista  Campos'  return  to  Belem,  there  were 
uprisings  against  Hoao  in  Turiagu  and  Braganga,  and  a miXi- 
tacy  commander  was  murdered.  Rose  accused  Batista  Campos 
of  plotting  both  uprisings  and  the  murder.  Once  again  he 
waa  arrested  and  shipped  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  time, 
along  with  absolution,  Batiata  Cantos  received  the  Ordem 
do  Cruzeiro  and  was  named  chief  priest  {arcioreate)  of 
Belem's  cathedrsl.  He  took  office  on  August  1,  1926.^^ 

The  situation  in  Beldm  and  generally  in  Pard  continued 
turbulent  for  atany  years.  The  first  representatives  elected 


central  government  made  attempts  to  implement  imperial  direc 
tivea  and  legialation,  but  never  seemed  to  satisfy  the  in- 
prior to  the  reorganisation  waa  described  by  an  Englishman 
who  visited  the  town  in  April  1829,  on  his  way  from  the  Paci 


Henry  Lister  Maw,  a lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
traveled  on  a 25  ton  ship  with  a crew  including  a pilot  or 
helmsioan,  six  Amerindians,  one  black  slave,  and  an  Amer- 
indian boy  to  do  the  cooking.  In  Santardm,  he  fell  ath- 
wart the  authorities  and  was  briefly  imprisoned.  On  a 
Friday  morning,  April  4,  he  passed  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  mouth  of  the  Xingu  River.  That  afternoon  he  arrived 
in  Gurupd,  "one  of  the  oldest  stations  or  settlements  in 

After  he  anchored  in  a small  bay,  an  official  came  off 
the  point  of  the  settlement  in  a canoe  to  review  passports 
and  the  ship’s  papers.  Once  the  visitors  landed,  the  papers 
were  countersigned  by  the  commander.  The  paperwork  took 
some  time  and  while  they  were  waiting,  the  commander  lent 
Maw  and  his  helmsman  a Portuguese  translation  of  a speech 
by  Mr.  William  Pitt.^^  The  speech  concerned  the  advisab- 
ility of  removing  the  Portuguese  royal  family  to  Brasil 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  Maranon  or  Amason  River 
was  mentioned  in  the  speech,  which,  according  to  Maw,  was 
considered  extraordinary  and  admired  by  the  people  in  the 


Haw  described  Gurupd  a 
running  parallel  to  the  riv 
shaded  by  orange  trees. 


consisting  of  "one  long  street 
r;  several  of  the  houses  are 
He  gave  no  more  details,  saying 


only  that  the  town's  appearanoe  indicated  that  it  was  not 
flourishing,  though  it  had  been  considered  an  important 


experienced  in  Santerdn  end  Uie  general  turmoil  in  Pari 


Sefore  the  mandated  municipal  reorganization  could 
be  carried  out  in  Gurupi  and  the  Xingu.  there  was  a change 
in  the  national  government.  In  April  1831,  Dom  Pedro  1 
abdicated  and  a regency  was  established  to  rule  in  the 
name  of  his  five-year-old  son,  Don  Pedro  II.  In  August, 
the  National  Guard  was  created.  This  police  force  was 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  landed  classes  to  maintain 
local  power.  The  army  was  retained  to  deal  with  dissident 
movements  on  a national  scale. The  first  governor  nomi- 
nated by  the  Regency  to  rule  in  Pard,  however,  stayed  in 
power  only  16  days.  The  "party  of  the  rich,  the  conserva- 


nt — suspected  t 
he  Pilantrdpico 


plotted  Kia  removal.  An  attempt  by  Batista  Campos  to  warn 
the  viaconde  of  the  intentions  of  the  Caramurus  failed  when 
the  latter  intercepted  his  letter  on  August  7,  1831.^^ 

The  Viaconde  was  seized  and  sent  back  to  Bioj  Batista 
Campos'  residential  block  was  surrounded  and  searched,  and 

zon  Region.  Batista  Campos  went 
do  Crato  on  the  upper  Madeira  Riv 
that  of  Bao  Josd  de  Marabitanas  o 
All  managed  to  escape,  to  the  tow 
where  they  eatebliehed  their 


his  colleagues,  to 


headquarters . By  early 


the  iminlcipal  town  councils  of  obidos,  Vila  Franca,  Faro, 
Alter  do  Olio,  and  Santardm  recognized  Batista  as  acting 
governor  of  the  Frovince.  Soon  after,  the  troops  on  the 


contfoander,  allegedly  due  to  lack  of  pay.^^ 


cant  in  Rio,  but  he  never  took  office.  The  governor- 
designate,  Desenbacgador  Josd  Marian!,  declined  the  posi- 
tion after  the  Carajturus  reacted  with  a gun  battle  against 

70  Caramurus  were  reported  killed. 


Despite  the  tangled  political  situation,  some  govern- 
ment work  was  acconpliahed.  A provincial  presidential  re- 
port for  1833  indicated  that  Pari  had  been  organized  into 
judicial  districts  (comarcasl ■ In  the  judicial  district  of 
the  Lower  Amazon,  eight  municipalities  Itermos) — all  of 
which  were  designated  towns  fvilas) — ware  included:  Tapajoz 

(Santardml , Faro,  Pauxis  (dbldos).  Franca,  Monte  Alegre, 
Macapi,  Porto  de  Hot,  and  Curupf.  The  town  of  Porto  de  Hoz 
became  the  administrative  center  for  the  areas  of  Porto  de 
Moz,  Veiros,  Pombal,  and  Souzel.  The  latter  three  became 
"places"  tlugaresl  losing  the  designation  of  town.  The  town 
of  Gurupd  was  in  the  same  position  for  Gurupd,  Carrazedo, 
Vilarinho  do  Monte,  and  Boa  Vista.  The  last  three  also  be- 


Por  Beldm,  a new  governor 
Lobo  de  Sousa.  He  took  office 


was  appointed, 
on  October  21, 


Or.  Bernardo 


get  along 


a general  ajmesty.  lobo,  a Free  Mason,  did  not 
with  Batista  Campos,  who  vae  supported  by  the  bishop,  Dom 
Bomualdo  Seixas,  In  Kay  of  1934,  Dorn  Bonwaldo  delivered 
a semon  against  the  Masons.  Lobo's  subsequent  attempts 
to  discredit  the  bishop  lost  him  support  among  the  popula- 
tion. More  opposition  to  Lobo  arose  with  the  imposition 
of  forced  recruitment.  The  Additional  Act  of  1834  gave 
greater  power  to  provincial  governments,  and  Lobo  made  use 


While  Lobo  was  attaching  both  Batista  Campos  and  the 


Part  (The  Sentinei  of  Maranhao  in  the  Sentry-box  of  ParAl, 
edited  by  Vicente  Ferreira  Lavor  Papagaio,  got  two  editions 
out.  The  paper  was  pro-Filantrdpico,  and  Lobo  ordered  its 
press  destroyed.  The  Filantrdpico  editor  fled  to  the  farm 
of  a friend,  Felix  Clemente  Malcher,  on  the  Acard  River. 


Batista  Campos  was  there  with  various  supporters  when  Lavor 
arrived.  Among  the  supporters  were  Francisco  and  Antonio 
Vinagre,  sons  of  a laborer  from  Acard.  They  were  people  who 
lived  in  huta  or  cabins  (cabanas) . These  were  the  type  of 
participants  giving  the  movement  its  name:  the  cabanaqem. 

whose  proponents  were  cabancs. 

Lobo  sent  an  expedition  to  rout  the  cabanos  from  Acard. 


In  taking  recruits,  the  military  impressed  Eduardo  Francisco 
Nogueira,  a laborer  dedicated  to  Batista  Campos.  He  was 
one  of  the  20  soldiars  sent  with  Colonel  Jose  Maria  Nabuco 


de  Aradjo  to  Acard.  Along 


surprised 


brothers  by  the  name  of  Angelin.  The  eabanes  shot  and 


aoner.  except  for  the  colonel  who  was  killedr  either  by 
Eduardo  Angelim  or  by  Kogueira.^^ 

the  end  of  October  1834.  It  was  under  the  double  comoand 
of  Navy  Captain  James  Inglis  and  Colonel  Hanoel  Sebastiio 
de  Melo  Marinho  Palcao.  There  were  300  army  and  navy  nen 


on  the  brig  Cacique,  the  schooner,  Maria,  and  three  launches. 
After  contact  with  the  cabanos,  colonel  Ealcao  was  dead. 


along  with  two  of  his  soldiers,  and  ten  of  his  men  were 
wounded.  The  expedition  was  reorganized  under  the  command 
of  Major  Monte  Boso.  when  the  force  reached  Malcher's  farm, 
they  found  it  deserted;  everything  except  the  chapel  was 
reduced  to  ashes. 


found  Malcher  and 
iiT^risoned.  Anoth 
bringing  food  to  t 


Vinagre,  Manuel, 
Malchers.  Lobo 


ture  or  kill  Batista  Campos, 
this  mission  to  Lieutenant 


tenant  proceeded  to  a farm 


a November  19,  he  entrusted 
Luis  de  Castro,  The  lieu- 
le  district  of  Zgarape  Hiri, 


Batista  Campos’  hiding  place.  Batista  Campos  was  warned 
and  fled  to  another  farm  in  the  district  of  Barcarena.  Be 
escaped  capture,  but  died  there,  from  an  infected  cut  on 


events  in  Par&  were  mostly  of  regional  interest. 

Even  publishes  provincial  reports  by  appointed  governors 
received  little  attention  in  the  imperial  capital.  The 
report  of  judicial  reorganization  concerning  Pard  in  1831 
evidently  had  not  been  perused  by  the  compiler  of  the  list 
of  town  councils  in  Brazil  in  December  1834  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  the  divisions  established  in  Pard  in  1833  were 
not  mentioned.  The  district  of  the  Lower  Amazon  received 

tioned  among  the  towns,  although  Sousel  vaa.^^ 

January  1835  brought  the  cabanos  into  Belem.  They 
took  power  with  violence,  killing  Lobo,  James  Inglis,  and 
others.  Lobo's  body  was  displayed  by  the  Bay  of  Guajard. 

Felix  Clemente  Malcher  was  freed  from  prison  and  declared 
president  of  the  province.^  But  after  42  days  of  bloody 
battles,  Halcher  was  deposed,  imprisoned  and  murdered. 

Francisco  Vinagxe  took  over  the  presidency  of  the  province 
and  lasted  four  months.  Vinagre,  who  was  23  at  the  tine, 
and  Eduardo  Angelin,  21,  together  had  taken  about  one  week 
to  raise  six  thousand  men  who  took  over  the  provincial 
government  for  the  cabano  cause. 

Orders  from  the  Imperial  Government  arrived  instructing 

province.  Angelo  Custddio  had  been  the  most  voted  for  de- 
puty in  Pard  in  1834  and  served  as  vice-president  under 
Lobo.  From  Cametd,  he  had  held  the  nationally  recognized 
government  together.  After  receiving  the  imperial  instructicne , 


he  went  to  Bel^,  where  he  formally  took  office.  But 
then/  on  May  15.  1635,  he  returned  to  Camet&,  moving  the 
provincial  capital  to  that  more  secure  location. 

On  June  20/  a new  provincial  president,  appointed 
by  the  ijoperial  government  arrived  in  Beldm  with  an  offi- 
cial coitmietee.  The  new  president,  Marshal  Manuel  Jorge 
Rodrigxiea,  took  office  on  July  20.  He  disembarked  400 
mean  at  Belem  and  created  a military  organisation  in  the 
city  called  the  volunteers  of  Pedro  II.  Francisco  vinagre 
turned  over  the  government  to  Rodrigues  and  the  Marshal 
counted  on  the  cabano  troops  loyal  to  vinagre.  He  made  the 
mistake  of  ifl^risoning  Francisco  Vinagre,  however.  On  Au- 
gust 14/  Antdnio  vinagre  and  the  Angelim  brothers  invaded 
Beldm  with  thousands  of  cabanos.  There  followed  nine  days 


of  fire  and  bloodshed.  Antonio  Vinagre  died  as  well  as 
the  son  of  the  Marshal,  Captain  Jorge  Rodrigues.  The  Mar- 
shal fled  to  Tatuoca,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Beldm. 

He  left  behind  a detachment  of  soldiers  stationed  in  the 

some  members  of  the  family  of  Eduardo  Angelim.  From  Tatuo- 

blookade  the  city.^^ 

Eduardo  Angelim  assumed  oontrol  of  the  provincial  go- 
vernment in  Beldm  on  August  24,  1835.  Angelo  Custddio  re- 
mained in  cameti,  in  Rio.  .Marshal  Rodrigues  remained  on 

Seixas.  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  hostages  held  there: 


brother*  Francisco.  The  bishop's  emissary*  Canon  Beverino 
Machado  returned  with  only  Luisa  Clara.  The  bishop  also 
interceded  on  behalC  of  the  troops  left  behind  by  Rodrigues 
in  the  Carmel  Church.  They  were  being  attached  and  there 
was  indiscriminate  hilling  of  soldiers  and  officers.  He 
also  spoke  against  the  sacking  of  Portuguese  shops  and 


The  rebel  governorship  of  Eduardo  Angelim  was  beset 
by  troubles.  In  Bel&n*  he  ordered  the  execution  of  a major 
who  had  Imprisoned  a canon  and  allegedly  planned  to  boil 
the  clergyman  in  oil.  Another  executed  was  a civilian  who 


had  strangled  two  women:  one  Brasilian*  one  Portuguese. 

Outside  Beldm*  Rodrigues  remained  in  Tatuoca.  In  March 
1816*  three  English  war  ships  arrived  in  Belem  to  demand 
Angelim's  surrender.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Strong*  who  had  stopped  first  at  Tatuoca  and  spoken 


tioh*  the  English  ship  Clio  had  been  sacked.  The  ship  had 


the  looters*  who  also  killed  the  crew.  This  occurred  off 
the  Atlantic  coeat  of  Peri  near  the  town  of  Salinas.  An- 
gelim told  Strong  that  he  considered  the  episode  lamentable 
but  closed.  He  authorised  the  Admiral  to  verify  what  be 
could  in  the  towns  of  Vlgia*  Clntra  [Maracanal*  and  Salinas 
During  hie  administration*  Angelim  created  new  companies  of 
troops*  organised  a secret  service*  and  furnished  vaccine 


for  diatribucion  to  the  public.  There  had  been  a small- 
pox epidemic  in  Bel4m  and  man/  died.^^ 

The  mediator  during  the  troubled  times  oC  the  cabana- 
gem  in  Parfi  was  the  bishop,  Dorn  Romualdo  Seixas,  who  tried 
to  secure  the  well-being  of  all.  He  intervened  for  Ange- 
lin’s hoataged  family;  he  did  the  same  for  the  troops  in 
the  Carmel  Church;  and,  he  even  tried  to  protect  the  proper- 
ty of  Portuguese  citizens  in  Bel&n.  Above  all,  he  opposed 


the  Imperial  Regent,  Father  Diogo  Antonio  Feijd,  who  con- 
trolled Brazilian  policy  from  183S  to  1937.  Seixae  upheld 
clerical  celibacy,  the  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  nominate 
Bishops  and  Arohbishops . and  exemption  from  public  service 


for  prelates — positions  contrary 
His  opposition  to  Feijd  could  ha^ 
fierce  repression  of  the  cat 


o those  held  by  Feijd. 


9 confronted  w 


Feijd's  government  w 
separatist  movements:  th 

pilha  Revolt  in  the  southern  province  o 
The  Farroupilhas  waged  bloody  civil  war 
aid  for  ten  years.  Father  Feijd  wa 
on  the  Farroupilhas  while  sparing  n 
Cabanoa.  The  Farroupilha  rebels  received  amnesty  {after 
Feijd  left  office),  while  those  of  the  Cabanagen  were  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  imprisonment  on  the  Island  o 
de  Noronha.^^ 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
accused  of  being  soft 


Including  th( 


id  been  unaware  cf  the  political  troubles  in 
by  1B35.  other  voyagers  were  quite  cognizant. 
Sityth  and  Mr.  P.  Lowe  sought  navigable  pas- 
)f  three  rivers  from  Peru  to  the  Atlantic, 
Amazon  River.  One  place  they  stopped  was 
of  the  largest  towns  to  the  west  of  Gurupi. 

Lver  and  brought  back  oonslderable  amounts  of 

Tapajde,  brought  the  most  profit.  Beef  was 
jreat  quantities  at  Santardm.  It  was  the 
line  the  Englishmen  had  tasted  beef  in  eight  months 
lel.  The  post  was  excellent  with  many  ships  tied  up 
including  a Brazilian  w 


On  their  trip  down  the  Amazon  River,  the  two  had  been 
warned  of  the  risky  state  of  affairs  in  Pard,  They  were 
Cold  that  the  Amerindians  were  murdering  all  Europeans,  but 
they  decided  to  proceed  with  their  trip  anyway.  On  their 
journey  from  Santardm  to  Gurupa  the  only  incident  of  note 


vesseli  if  it  had  fallen  on  it,  the  vessel  would  have  sunk. 
In  Gurupd,  they  stayed  only  long  enough  to  procure  fresh 
supplies  for  themselves  and  the  eagle  and  ocelot  they  had 
obtained  during  their  trip.  They  purchased  a goat  and  a 
sheep  for  all  to  share.  The  only  Indication  of  their  aware- 


ness of  the  Xingu 


leagues  before  reaching  Gurupd. 


CHAP TED 


IMPERIAL  CONEOlinATION, 


Soares  da  Andrda  arrived  in  the  Ajnaaon  in  March  1036. 
The  government  maintained  by  Marshal  Rodrigues  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Island  of  Arapiranga,  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Moju-Guami  Elivers  giving  access  to  Beldm.  Soares  de  Andrda 
divided  hie  forces  between  this  island  and  that  of  Cotljuba. 
With  him  were  nine  war  ships  and  about  IdOO  men,  including 
40Q  Inmates  of  prisons  from  the  southern  part  of  Brasil. 

He  insisted  on  an  immediate  and  complete  surrender  by  the 
Cabanos  to  the  Imperial  Government.^ 

Angelim  sought  the  advice  of  Bishop  seixas.  After 
listening  to  the  bishop  on  the  desirability  of  avoiding  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  he  proposed  the  peaceful  surrender  of  Beldm 
pending  a general  amnesty.  Andrda  responded  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  grant  amnesty  and  insisted  on  unconditional 
surrender,  after  which  he  promised  ti 


Imperial  government  on  behalf  of 
to  Carapijd  farm,  located  on  the  ' 
his  principal  supporters  agreed  ti 

cuate  Beldm  without  hindrance. 


Cabanos.  Angelim  went 
he  peaceful  surrender 
s condition  was  not  met 


a Cabanos*  evacuation  w 


( accomplished  by 


250 


and  aamll  boats  which  had  to  run  a gauntlac  o£  the  Imperial 
squadron's  bombardment  in  order  to  reach  their  refuge  at 
heard,  Bishop  Seixas  tried  to  intervene,  but  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  slaughter,  in  April  1936. 

Soares  de  Andrda’s  arrival  in  Beldm  put  an  end  to  the 
multiple  governments  in  Pard.  Angelo  Custddio  recognised 
Soares  de  Andrda's  authority  on  May  13,  1836,  with  the 
evacuation  of  Angelim  and  Che  Cabanos,  and  Che  retirement 
of  Rodrigues,  finally  there  was  only  one  provincial  gover- 

A year  passed  before  an  accounting  of  the  affair  by 
Soares  de  Andrda  was  published.  Re  chose  not  to  describe 
in  detail  the  horrors  of  the  civil  strife,  in  which  "barba- 
rity seemed  to  want  to  devour  in  one  gulp  all  existing  ci- 
vilisation." It  was  not  that  he  wished  to  spare  anyone, 

time  of  the  evil  doings  perpetrated."  He  proceeded  to  re- 
cap the  major  casualties  and  losses. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  town  of  camecd,  the  parish 
of  Abaetd,  the  garrison  at  Macapd  and  of  the  towns  and  small 
settlements  of  the  Xingu  River,  apparently  no  other  parts 
of  this  vast  province  escaped  the  fury  of  the  malcontents;" 
most  of  the  sugar  mills  and  ranches  had  been  destroyed; 
the  slaves  were  dispersed  or  dead;  the  cattle  raised  for  food 
had  been  eaten;  and  the  seeds  Cor  Che  most  ordinary  and 
necessary  foodstuffs  had  been  destroyed.  Soares  de  Andrda 


felt. 


£ population  w 


n the  province; 
n expedition 


t living.  Everywhere,  the  1 

The  National  Guard  had  been  disbanded  i 
Police  Guards  were  substituting  for  thea.  A 
was  sent  along  the  Amazon  River,  to  cover  the  upper  and 
lower  courses,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Joaquim 
^ much  as  Soares  de  Andrea  cried  to 
>rder,  events  conspired  to  throw  obs- 
tacles in  his  way.  While  Parfi  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  years  of  disruptions,  fighting,  and  assassination, 
the  neighboring  province  of  Maranhao  entered  a period  of 
civil  war  known  as  the  Balaiada.  Numerous  guilombos  or 
mocambos  were  forrsed  in  Che  hinterlands  between  the  two 
provinces.  While  agriculture  began  to  oollapse  in  Maranhao, 
due  to  lack  of  laborers,  it  began  to  recover  in  Para. 
Laborers  were  sought  from  contraband  slave-traders  from 
Maranhao  and  Ceard,  and  the  Paraense  authorities  atten^ted 
to  recapture  fugitives  In  their  eecclements. ® 

Another  measure  to  stabilize  the  population  was  taken 
with  the  passage  of  Provincial  Law  (2  on  April  26,  1039, 
which  created  a Workers'  Corps.  The  oorps  was  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  military  commanders  stationed  throughout 
the  province.  The  cossnandsrs  had  received  a series  of 
instructions  in  1837  which  basically  outlined  procedures 


tfomen  who  troubled 


public  order  were  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  set  to  wort  at  some  public  project.^ 

A Police  Guard  was  to  be  fomed  from  all  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  between  IS  and  SO  years  of  age.  officers 


the  duties  of  these  Guards  was  Co  explore  and  reconnoiter 
surrounding  areas  to  determine  if  rebels  still  lurked  in 
the  province.  Rural  inhabitants  were  to  be  used  ae  guides 
and  to  point  out  suspected  rebels.  Any  rebels  who  refused 
to  surrender  their  arms  or  resisted  capture  were  to  be 
killed.  Hothing  was  to  be  done  to  the  fajoilies  of  fugitive 
rebels.  Their  persona  and  belongings  were  to  be  left  alone, 
except  that  any  war  matdriel  discovered  was  to  be  confis- 
cated and  considered  state  property,  fugitives'  families 


in  hiding  to  induce  them  to  give  up  r 
tursd  rebels  known  to  be  malicious  would  be  imprisoned. 

All  others,  after  being  disarmed,  were  to  be  employed  in 
public  works  under  the  supervision  of  reliable  citizens. 
The  workers  were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms.° 

The  seventh  Military  command  had  not  been  firmly  eata 
blished  by  the  tine  the  Workers'  Corps  were  created.  The 
headquarters  were  supposed  to  be  at  either  GurupA  or  Porto 

the  Police  Guards  and  the  Workers'  Corps.  The  Workers’ 

freed  blacks  who  were  landless  o 


marital  state.  Those  liable  for  enlistment  in  the  Wor- 
kers' Corps  were,  in  descending  order  of  preference,  men 

out  children,  married  men  without  children,  married  men 
with  children,  and  widowers  with  children.  The  Workers' 
corps  was  to  be  used  for  public  works'  projects  which  were 
supposed  to  be  completed  in  from  two  weeks  to  three  months. 

There  were  rumors  of  rebel  activity  throughout  the 
province.  Inhabitants  in  the  neighboring  province  to  the 
south,  Mato  Grosso,  supported  a rebellion  in  the  city  of 
Cuiabd.  Reasons  for  this,  according  to  Soares  de  Andrds, 
were  Chat  some  people  considered  mixed  bloods  {tapuios  and 
cafuses) , given  to  robbery  and  murder,  were  themselves  un- 
happy victims  of  persecution  by  political  parties  or  sys- 
tems. He  was  concerned  about  the  occasional  appearance  of 
some  canoes  with  suspicious  people  near  Gurupd  and  Breves. 

He  urged  more  combined  water  and  land  expeditions  to  flush 
the  remaining  Cabanos  out  of  hiding,  compelling  them  to 
return  to  their  homes  or  to  leave  for  places  where  they  were 

Besides  Che  remaining  rebels  in  Che  province,  there 
were  other  problems  to  bother  Soares  de  Andrda.  Along  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Branco  Rivei 
River,  an  English  missionary  appeared  w 
converting  Amerindians  living  there.  5> 


t pleased.  By  August  of  1819.  there  were 
out  the  missionary,  a Lutheran  called  F.  J 
the  provincial  report.  He  was  Involved  i 


wd.  according 
converting 


Afoerindlans  o 


d Uapixana  groups,  teaching 


to  gather  about  him  some  600  Amerindians.^^ 

Amerindians  in  the  province  aa  a whole  concerned  Pro* 
vincial  President  Bernardo  de  Sousa  Franco,  who  Cook  over 
from  Soares  de  Andrda  in  April  1839.^^  He  noted  that  there 
were  reports  of  industrious  Amerindians  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Xingu  River,  who  cultivated  cotton  and  gathered  other 
goods  from  the  forest.  He  wanted  to  send  a missionary  there 
to  bring  these  Amerindians  into  the  fold  of  the  Catholio 


Church  and  civil  society.  He  requested  authorisation  and 
financing  from  the  Imperial  Government  to  do  this.^^ 

Sousa  Franco  also  was  concerned  with  cocDmerce  and  fo- 
reign penetration  in  the  markets  of  the  interior  of  Che  pro- 
vince. A tax  of  lOBSOOO  each  year  was  charged  on  traveling 
salesmen.  Sousa  Franco  thought  it  much  too  high  and  suggested 
cutting  it  in  half.  The  full  tax  should  fall  on  foreigners, 
who  were  legally  prohibited  from  trading  in  the  domestic 
market  (cabotagem)  , but  who  circumvented  the  prohibition  by 
registering  their  canoes  in  Brasilians’  namss.  The  major 
part  of  the  canoes  carrying  n 


tarior  {regatdee)  were  actually  owned  by  foreigners.  Natio- 
nals of  countries  having  trade  agreements  with  Brasil  were 
exempt  from  the  tax.  The  treaty  countries  included  Portugal, 


of  America.  All  others.  Brazilians  as  well  as  foreigners, 
were  subject  to  the  tax.  which  Sousa  Franco  thought  unfair. 

There  were  still  reports  of  Cabanos  near  Breves,  and 
the  French  colony  in  northern  AmapA  was  harboring  some. 


As  yet.  there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a census  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  interior,  though  some  estimates  were  made  for 
BeldiD's  population.  By  one  accounting,  there  were  9.Q52 
people  in  Beldm  in  1839,  consisting  of  6.613  free  and  2,439 
slave.  Sousa  Franco  estimated  a population  of  13,319. 

There  had  been  an  enumeration  of  only  the  adult  free  popula- 
tion of  Beldm  and  Marajd  Island  in  1816,  which  was  19,136. 
While  direct  congiarison  is  impossible,  there  obviously  was 
a decline  between  1616  and  1839.  Other  calculations  included 
population  estimated  for  the  entire  Lower  Amazon.  For  1819, 
a total  of  123, 961  people  had  been  givenr  by  1839,  the  esti- 
mated total  fell  to  30,020,  indicating  a dramatic  decrease 
during  the  20  years  which  included  the  worst  of  the  Cabana- 


The  provincial  president  in  1840,  Joao  Antdnio  de  Hiran- 
da,  emphasized  the  importance  of  an  adequate  population  for 

of  the  country  most  in  need  of  people— i.e.,  a labor  force — 

cipal  government  in  Beldm,  administrative  reorganization  and 
information  gathering  continued.  The  comarcas  were  reorga- 
nized and  the  new  comarca  for  the  Lower  Amazon  now  included 


, Porto  do  H02,  and  Gurupd.  The  administra- 
tive center  was  located  in  Macap4.^^ 

Because  of  its  location,  Gurupd  was  considered  to  have 
elTnificant  potential  in  the  region.  Its  condition  and  that 
of  nearby  towns  and  villages  needed  attention,  if  this  po- 
tential was  to  be  realized.  The  only  jail  in  the  town  was 
the  military  prison  connected  with  the  fort,  and  was  small 
and  lacked  security.  Besides  a new  jail,  Gucupd  required 
the  construction  of  docks  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  goods  and  people  and  there  was  no  parish  or 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Gurupi  \^ose  Church  did 
not  need  repairs. 

Ho  parish  or  placs  had  the  services  of  a full-time  vi- 
car or  parish  priest.  There  were  three  interim  priests: 
Joaquim  Gomes  Ferreira  de  Melo  Barauna  in  Gurupd;  Hanuel 
Maria  d'Anunciacao  in  Porto  de  Hoz;  and  Torquato  Antonio 
de  Sousa  in  Souzel.  The  other  places  in  the  area,  Vila- 
rlnho  do  Monte,  Carrazedo,  Veiroa,  and  Ponbal,  had  no  priests 
assigned  to  them.  Public  education  preaanted  a bleaker  pic- 
ture. There  were  only  two  towns  with  provisions  for  public 
schools:  Porto  de  Hoz  and  Gurupd.  Gurupd's  teacher.  Fran- 

his  school.  There  was  no  teacher  for  the  school  i 


Prom  Sousel  came  complainta  about  the  miatreatment  of 
the  Workers'  corps  of  Souzel  and  the  Xingu  River  by  its 
commander,  Miguel  Antdnio  Pinto  Guimaraes.  He  was  accused 


of  %ising  the  workers  illegally  for  hia  private  benefit. 

An  immediate  suspension  was  suggested,  which  could  be 
effected  by  the  area’s  Military  Comnander  at  flurupA.  Whe- 
ther Guinar^es  was  suspended  or  not  was  not  indicated. 

The  Xingu  hiver  was  the  site  of  one  of  five  missions 
created  by  Provincial  Law  *76  on  October  2,  18«0.  Father 
Torquato,  already  tending  to  the  parish  at  sousel,  was 
designated  as  the  missionary  responsible  for  attcaoting 
new  Amerindians  to  the  Church  and  to  civilization  on  the 
xingu  River.  The  Amerindians*  image  was  praised  by  Pro- 
vinoial  President  Miranda  in  1840.  According  to  him.  they 
were  mostly  sufferers  and  many  were  friends  of  work.  They 
easily  accustomed  themselves  to  the  civilised  population 
who  lived  in  the  hinterlands  coimnunicating  with  them  by 
means  of  the  lingua  geral.  President  Miranda  thought  that 
colonization  through  civilizing  the  Amerindians  was  more 
economical,  convenient  and  less  prejudicial  than  introducing 

The  other  missions  created  by  the  same  law  included 
SIo  Jolo  d'Araguaia,  Tabatlnga,  Jari  River,  and  sac  Joaquim 
do  Rio  Branco.  The  missionary  who  staffed  Sao  Joaquim  do 
Rio  Branco  was  Friar  Josd  dos  Santos  Inocentes.  His  work 
was  in  direct  competition  to  that  of  the  "Lutheran"  Jowd  who 
was  toiling  in  the  Branco  River  region.  With  satisfaction, 
Presidsnt  Miranda  could  report  that  the  Brasilian  catholic 
missionary  in  the  Branco  River  was  enjoying  success  against 


A year  later  only  the  miasions  on  the  XlngUr  Branco, 
and  Araguaia  Rivers  had  missionary  staff.  The  Xingu  mia- 
sionary.  Father  Torquato,  received  provincial  praise  for 
his  suGcesa  at  gathering  Juruna  and  other  Anerindians  to 
his  fold.  The  President  recommended  that  Father  Torquato 
choose  a site  for  settlement  as  far  as  possible  from  his 
charges'  habitual  habitat  and  as  close  as  possible  to  Sou.- 
sel  or  other  parishes  on  the  Xingu  River.  Father  Torquato 


was  considered  to  be  of  great  public  benefit, 
jected  road  was  to  cut  through  the  Great  Bend 
two  parts  of  the  Xingu  River,  avoiding  t 

Perhaps  due  to  the  relatively  short  navigable  distance 

there.  The  Military  Commander  at  GurupA  even  thought  that 
the  496  soldiers  under  his  command  for  the  two  districts  of 
Porto  de  Mos  and  Gurupd  were  too  many  in  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  districts.  Ke  requested  that  the  number 
of  soldiers  be  reduced.  His  troops  consisted  mostly  of  Amer- 
indians. His  other  concern  in  1841  focussed  on  the  fort  in 
Gurupi.  He  had  no  authorization  from  Che  government  to 
spend  money  for  needed  major  repairs,  although  small  repairs 


Public  education  for  the  area  presented  a brighter  pic- 
ture in  1941.  Francisco  de  Paula  Leitao  remained  as  teacher 
in  Gurupd.  with  76  students.  Porto  de  Hoz  had  received  an 


:he  number  of  el 
Hdz  indicated  t 
accepted  by  the 


interim  profeseorr  Antonio  de  Sousa  Gomes,  although  no  nu 
bers  were  given  for  the  student  body.  It  was  a good  time 
for  a teacher  to  arrive  in  Porto  de  Mot,  since  that  town 
was  designated  as  the  center  for  the  electoral  district  w 

The  calculations  done  to  an 
tors  for  the  voting  district  in  I 
papulation  information  on  record 
electoral  oommission.  The  nunbei 

of  inhabitants  from  the  same  soui 

than  13  U3.72)  people.  These  totals,  however,  wej 
by  approximate  calculations  which  gave  1,400  hcuset 
people,  an  average  of  over  6 (6.43)  people  per  houe 
cording  to  the  methods  used  by  the  commission,  the 
entitled  to  IS  electors. Apparently,  elections  * 


(which  was  not  given) 
house  sheltered  more 


Lac)c  of  information  about  production  in  the  area  pre- 
vented the  compilation  of  reports  sbout  activities  in  indi- 
vidual towns  and  parishes.  There  was  a report  about  exports 
to  foreign  ports  during  1340-41  end  1841-42  (to  February  of 
1642)  . These  exports  with  respective  quantities  are  shown 


Information  concerning  some  pieces  in  the  interior 
was  gathered  in  1842  lay  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Artillery, 


Antdnio  Ladilau  34onteiro 


took  comprehensive 


qMIMq||l[[|  5 


iini 


outside  the  town,  do  not  seem  to  be  included.  There  were 
1(2  hearths  and  68  houses.  Most  of  the  houses  were  thatched 
but  four  had  tiled  roofs.  The  houses  were  arranged  on  two 
parallel  streets  with  two  grassy  croastreets.  The  first 
street  began  at  the  port  and  passed  in  front  of  the  church, 
ending  at  Fort  St.  Anthony.  The  second  street,  5ao  Jos4  or 
SC.  Joseph,  began  at  the  remains  of  the  old  village  of  Mario- 
cai  and  ended  in  the  square  next  to  the  fort. 

Population  was  distributed  in  and  around  the  town  and 
the  islands,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  the  district.  Among 
them  were  the  island  and  river  of  Ouaiara,  the  Sarapoi  creek, 
Uruaf  River,  Moju  River,  Harauin  {Harioni)  River,  Marupucu 
River,  tdararu  River,  Baquid  River,  Humbuagu  River,  Cujuba 
creek,  Pucurul  River,  Seed  igarapd,  Tapereira  River,  Gua- 
jard-iniri  River,  Maria  Ribeira  River,  Prainha  stream,  and 
Caratatuha  igarapd.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  town  began  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Amazon,  extending  from  the  Tajapuru 
creek  to  the  Majari  River  and  including  the  villages  of 
Carrazedo  and  Vilarinho  do  Monte.  On  the  north  bank  of 
the  Amazon,  it  began  at  the  Cajari  River  and  ended  at  the 
Paranardcuara  River,  which  included  the  mission  of  the  Jari 
River  and  the  parishes  of  Araiolos,  ssposende,  and  Ale- 


Baena.  The  images 


. Anthony  was  made  of  mud  and  plaster 
was  not  entirely  enclosed.  Except 
Its  architecture  did  not  ingress 
the  church  were  only  tolerable,  there 


Police  Guards  composed  of 
pany  had  one  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
(alferes) , and  the  batallion  staff 


was  a choir  and  on  the  side  for  reading  the  gospel, 
was  a pulpit  extending  from  the  wall  of  the  nave, 
opined  that  everything  had  been  done  in  had  taste, 

Che  church  needed  repairs,  and  noted  that  it  did  nc 
even  a belfrey. 

Gurupd  had  one  batallion 
six  companies.  Each  coirpany  I 
and  one  standard-1 
[Estado  Haiorl  wai 

bearer,  one  secretary,  one  adjutant  sergeant,  one  wagon- 

nunerical  strength  of  the  batallion  was  574,  but  435  men  hac 
no  uniforms  or  arms.  The  batallion’s  area  included  Porto 

Seme  people  were  occupied  in  tradee  by  1342.  There 
was  one  tailor  with  a trainee  or  apprentice;  one  shoemaker 
with  an  open  store;  one  ironworker,  an  Amerindian,  who 
worked  as  needed  in  housee  with  hie  own  tools  and  equipment; 
one  carpenter  without  apprentices;  and  two  stoneworkers  or 
bricklayers,  who  were  odd,  according  to  Baena.^^ 

kers*  Corpa  regulated  by  Provincial  Law,  were  of  benefit 
only  to  their  respective  commanders,  who  used  them  in  pri- 
vate pursuits,  rowing  or  building  canoes  and  extracting 
forsst  products.  In  Baena's  opinion,  the  workers  should 
have  been  working  for  whomever  they  chose. 


students  taught 


Raster  had  risen.  There  vere  04  boysi  all  could  read  and 
write;  four  studied  Portuguese  grammar  and  geography  and 
one  was  studying  French  gramraar.  The  boys'  attendance  at 
school  was  interrupted  sometimes  by  their  parents,  who 
needed  them  to  help  at  home.  In  the  same  school,  there 
were  also  seven  girls  matriculated.  Three  of  them  could 
both  print  and  write  longhand;  two  others  knew  the  four 
arithmetical  operations  and  priciples  of  linear  geometry. 
The  inhabitants  participated  in  the  sainte’  celebrations, 
but  did  not  attend  church  and  were  said  to  omit  many  Catho- 
lio  practices.  Baena  did  not  specify  which  ones  were 
omitted. 


car,  the  military  coimnander, 
er  had  obtained  their  manioc 
s or  less  arbitrarily.  The 
a captain  of  the  Police 
owned  one  square  league  on 


and  the  elementary  school  tea 
plantations  and  other  lands  m 

Guards,  Luis  Carlos  Vieira,  w 
Gurupi-mlri  with  2S  slaves  of  all  ages;  Felix  Antoflio  doe 
Santos,  who  had  a place  of  one  square  league  on  Hanuhituba; 

the  Caratutuba.  They  always  had  manioc  and  coffee  under 
cultivation  on  these  lands. 

Manioc  production  in  Gurupi  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumption.  Both  Vilarinho  do  Monte  and 
Carrazedo,  which  produced  much  manioc  flour,  shipped  it 
elsewhere.  Gurupd  bought  manioc  flour  from  the  Xingu  River 
settlements. 


sulfur  {enxoCrs)  on  land  belonging  to  Carlos  AntOnlo  do 
Eapirito  Santo  in  the  parish  of  Vilerinho  do  Monte.  Lujb- 

3 included  rosewood  and  itadba  along  the  Fixuna 
there  were  sons  cedars  and  monhey  wood  on  the  large 
1 islands  of  the  district;  and  along  the  Marajoi 


Fish  resoorces  included  iulQ  which  the  Inhabitants  used 
to  make  pirdcuhu  la  type  of  plrao,  a porridge  made  with 

fed  Host  of  the  people.  All  year  round  peacada,  pirahiba, 
surublm,  piramutaba,  and  perdpitinga  were  available.  During 
the  sumer  there  was  ju)d,  tarahira,  acard,  jandii,  and 
acari.  In  the  winter,  acarf,  tambaqui.  pacutinga.  and 
araod  could  be  caught. 

Besides  fiah,  game  was  available  on  large  and  small 
islands  in  the  district,  especially  Che  Large  and  small 
Islands  of  Gurupd  (Ilhas  Grande  de  Gurupi  and  Gurupai), 
where  there  were  tapir,  red  deer,  some  pigs,  paca  {a  rodent- 
like animal),  and  agouti,  which  were  abundant.  Other  ani- 
mals in  the  district  included  armadilloee,  red  howler 
monkeys,  and  spider  monkeys,  while  among  the  birds  were 
macaws,  parrots,  and  parakeets. 

Baena  did  not  have  a high  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gurupd.  He  felt  that  they  did  not  take  advantage  of 


Ui 

theic  surroimdingfl , which  offered  so  much.  l!hey  apparently 
preferred  to  live  in  misery.  Carrasedo  and  Vilarinho  do 
Monte  reoeived  only  cursory  attention  from  the  visiting 
lieutenant-colonel.  There  ware  157  inhabitants  in  Carra- 


worker.  an  Amerindian,  who  worked  from  house  to  house  with 
his  own  equipment.  There  were  155  people  in  Vilarinho  do 
Monte  with  19  houses  and  L53  hearths. While  Baena  pro- 
vided no  details  on  Carrazedo  and  Vilarinho  do  Monte,  and 
totally  ignored  the  other  villages,  additional  inforroation 
on  the  district  appeared  in  the  presidential  report  on 
the  province.  The  teacher  at  Gurupd.  Francisco  de  Paula 
LeitAo.  gave  exarainatlons  to  only  78  of  his  91  students, 
and  none  of  them  was  female.  Porto  de  Mos  had  a full- 


time professor  in  1842.  Amaro  Josd  da  Silva  a Melo.  who 


gave  examinations  to  67  boys.  That  year  there  were  1195 
boys  and  55  girls  examined  in  the  province. Porto  de 
Hot  was  receiving  provinciel  money  to  build  public  buildings, 
including  a town  hall  and  a jail.  The  town  also  received 
financial  aid  to  repair  its  church. 

Tha  report,  submitted  by  the  provincial  vice-president 

recently  established.  He  especially  noted  the  lack  of  re- 
sources to  support  Amerindians  during  the  first  year  after 
they  had  bean  attracted  to  the  missions.  Re  asked  for  a 


e provincial  assembly  C 


presents  for 


Amerindians  in  such 


conditions.  The  only  missi 
that  of  the  Xingu.  The  nearby  a 
in  the  district  of  Portel  {between  t 
tins  Rivers)  was  populated  by  v 
dians  who  claimed  they  were  ready  to  try  settleitent  and 
establish  homes  near  a village;  some  had  done  so.  But 
the  vice-president  feared  that  there  would  be  no  means  to 
support  them  during  their  first  year.^*^ 

During  1842,  the  Xingu  River  received  a visit  from 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  His  travels  too)t  him  through 
the  Great  Bend  of  the  river  and  as  far  as  the  rapids  called 
Piranhaguara,  above  the  Bend.  There  was  a formerly  Inha- 
bited site  called  the  'House  of  Hartinho'  {Casa  do  Hartinho) 
where  a Brazilian,  or  civilised  man,  had  been  living. 

During  his  stay  in  the  area,  Adalbert  was  the  guest  of  ra- 
ther Torquato.  The  prince  visited  the  old  Jesuit  mission 
site  founded  by  Roque  Kundertpfund  at  Tauaquara,  which 
Father  Torquato  had  revived. 

In  the  village  of  Sousel,  Adalbert  commented  on  the 
church  which  had  been  built  during  the  Jesuit  ministry  of 
a church  was  an  especially  good  picture 


e village. 

the  Virgin  Mary, 
me  of  Adalbert's  v 


; many  of  them  had  roofing  made  o 
decree  was  issued  authorising  th 
s traditional  location  to  one 
laca  called  Croajd.^^ 


moving  of  Sousel 


Pombal  presented  to  the  Prince  a rather  abandoned  air. 
Adalbert  noted  only  some  hnts  along  the  beach.  Veiros  pre- 
sented a more  picturesque  situation:  Adalbert  described  a 

staircase  carved  out  of  the  cliff  which  rose  froin  the  river 
to  the  church.  The  church  was  surrounded  by  2d  or  30  huts. 
Porto  de  Mot  appeared  to  Adalbert  as  only  a bit  less  im- 
portant than  Gurupd.  Be  remained  with  the  impression  that 
it  was  more  lively  than  the  fortified  town,  perhaps  because 
he  arrived  to  witness  the  celebration  of  St.  Andrew  (Santo 
Andrd) . The  blachs  were  dancing  in  a house  to  the  beat  of 
the  benqud  or  tanta  (drum)  made  from  a short  piece  of  hollow 
tree  trunk,  with  skin  stretched  across  the  ends.  Most  of 
the  people  were  dark  (pardas)  and  the  children  were  naked. 
The  Prince  estimated  a population  of  4,000  in  the  district 
of  Porto  ds  Moz.^^  &y  the  next  year,  police  organization 
was  extended  to  Porto  de  Hoz.  The  deputy  named  was  Daniel 
Leitao  da  Ponseca  and  hia  substitute  was  Manuel  Pinto  de 
Aradjo.  In  Gurupd,  the  citizens  named  as  substitutes  for 
the  sheriff  (deleqado)  included  Amaro  Jose  da  Silva  e itelo, 
Matias  Jos4  de  Aragao  and  Ralmundo  Antonio  de  Alroeida. 

The  substitutes  named  for  the  District  of  Peace  established 

Zeferino  Velasco  da  Fonseca,  and  Manuel  Lufs  Santarem.^^ 

ment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Josd  Tomfs  Benriques  proceeded  to 
take  stock  of  the  situation  in  the  province.  He  informed 
the  public  that  in  1943,  there  were  95  parishes  in  Pard, 


lad  full-tinia  parish  priests,  37  had  interim 
die  remaining  37  were  vacant.  Only  three  of 
established  in  Che  province  had  missloBaries , 
including  that  of  the  Xingu  River.  Father  Antonio  Manuel 
Sanches  de  Brito  was  reappointed  Director  of 
Originally  appointed  by  one  provincial  president,  he 
bean  fired  by  another,  and  was  being  returned  to  the 
tion  with  pay  for  Che  time  he  was  unemployed.  The  pr 
blem  of  staffing  the  missions  was  to  be  solved  in  par 
a decree  of  June,  1843,  authorizing  the  immigration  o 


n capuchins,  who 
re  missionaries  ^ 


233S333  due  h 


/ould  be  distributed 
ire  needed,  along  wii 
and  other  missionary  needs. 
le  government,  whether  imperial 


the  provinces 
necessary 


Payments  from  * 

schoolteachers  in  t] 
their  pay  for  1843-43  three  years  late.  Professor  Leit&o 
in  Gurupa  obtained  his  salary  of  2008000,  but  Professor 

Perhaps  he  was  caught  by  the  wave  of  smal 
it  Porto  de  Moz  and  Pombal  in  1843,  but  no  cauae 
s specified  for  him.^^ 


spread  loss  of  cattle  on  the  Xingu  and  Jaraucu  Rivers  in 
the  district  of  Porto  de  Hoz.  At  the  aame  time,  along  the 
coast  of  Souzel  many  dead  flah  appeared  thrown  up  on  the 


amelling 
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impassable.  The  same  occurred  at  Ponbal  and  on  the  is- 


fforh  on  public  buildings  brought  a 
de  Moz  in  March.  The  main  supports  for  t 
were  rotten  and  threatening  to  collapse, 
town  hall  and  construct  a jail  in  Porto  de  Hoz.  the  citi' 
zen  Joaquim  Duarte  Rodrigues  Souto  was  awarded  a contract 
to  complete  the  job  by  April  1846  for  3:0003009.  to  be 
paid  in  three  installments  from  the  provincial  treasury. 

Later  in  the  year,  by  August,  the  provincial  presi- 
dent ordered  Che  senior  judge  of  the  Upper  Amazon  Co  tahe 
responsibility  for  the  Amerindians.  Amerindians  arriving 
from  the  hinterlands  were  exeftpc  from  enlistment  in  both 
the  Police  Guards  and  the  Workers'  Corps.  Anyone  found 
mistreating  the  Amerindians  would  be  prosecuted,  including 
officials  who  had  jurisdiction  in  the  territory.  This 
position  could  have  been  taken  in  order  to  prevent  situa- 
tions similar  to  cne  which  occurred  in  the  upper  Amazon 
on  the  Jurua  River  earlier  that  year.  Two  swindlers  had 
been  killed  there,  allegedly  because  they  did  not  pay  for 
the  commodities  received  from  the  Amerindians,  and  they 
used  violent  means  to  capture  and  even  sell  some  of  the 
people.^®  There  were  no  such  reports  from  the  Xingu  River 
or  Gurupd. 


In  194S,  a commission  was  formed  is  Gi^upd  to  find  the 

stream  which  ran  by  the  fort.  The  commission  recommended 
draining  the  swamp  and  constructing  a bridge  to  cross  the 


mission  felt  that  the  stagnant  water  in  the  swamp  contri- 
buted to  the  spread  of  fevers.  Besides  the  drainage 
project.  Gurupi  needed  a building  suitable  for  town  council 
meetings. 


In  Porto  de  Moz  work  progressed  on 
of  its  town  hall.  By  August  of  1845.  Joaguim  Duarte  Souto 
had  requested  the  last  installment  of  lt090S0Q0  from  the 

by  bricklayers,  and  the  structure  still  had  to  be  white- 
washed.^^ Payments  for  public  works  apparently  were  made 
with  more  punctuality  than  those  for  public  servants. 

Neither  schoolteachers  nor  parish  priests  received 
their  annual  salariee  cn  time.  The  priests  in  the  area 
received  their  pay  for  the  fiscal  year  1842-43  during  1846. 
In  Gurupd.  the  Portuguese  priest,  Josd  Antduio  Alves, 
received  266S666;  Father  Manuel  Marla  da  Anunciapao  in 
Porto  de  Moz  received  400S0D0;  and  Father  Torquato  rea- 
lized 233S333  and  an  additional  eTSSSfi  for  his  duties  as 
missionary  to  the  Amerindians.  These  payments  may  have 
been  for  only  half  a year's  salary,  since  the  schedule  of 
payments  to  missionaries  published  a few  months  earlier 
in  the  official  newspaper,  13  de  Halo,  provided  SOOSOOO 


yearly  for  each  raiasionary,  plus  l&OSOOO  for  supplies  and 
presents  for  the  Amerindians.  If  the  missionary  was  also 
a parish  priest,  lihe  father  Torquato,  than  his  annual 
salary  for  this  position  would  be  I50SOOO.  It  appeared 
that  Father  Torquato  was  paid  only  part  of  the  total  in 


Lack  of  money  or  pay  was  not  the  only  problem  affecting 
inhabitants  in  the  area  in  1846.  A French  expedition  led 
by  Francis  de  Castelnau  visited  Gurupd  in  March,  on  the 
last  leg  of  a voyage  that  took  the  party  from  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro to  Lima  and  from  Lima  to  ParS.  Castelnau  approached 
Gurupd  in  early  March,  passing  the  mouth  of  the  xingu  River. 
In  his  account  of  the  expedition  he  mentioned  the  Xingu  as 
practically  the  only  river  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
Amason  Region  about  which  he  could  not  obtain  precise  in- 
formation. Unaware  of  Prince  Adalbert's  exploratione  and 
the  work  of  Father  Torquato  and  Roque  Hundertpfund.  he 
thought  no  one  had  managed  to  cross  the  falls  which  began 
above  Sousel.  He  doubted  the  river's  potential  for  com- 

At  daybreak.  Guri^4  came  into  eight.  Castelnau  noted 
many  cattle  in  outlying  fields  before  reaching  the  town. 
Gurupd’s  houses  were  badly  constructed  along  two  streets 
parallel  to  the  river,  which  were  partially  hidden  from 
view  by  high  bushes.  The  small  church  was  very  old  and 
the  fort  contained  some  obsolete  cannons.  The  military 


comnander 
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soldiers  hsd  been  in  Europe  and  in  the  Indies.  The  isost 
striking  aspect  of  the  miserable  town,  though,  was  the 
lack  of  food.  Castelnau  and  his  companions  could  not  even 
find  bananas.  They  were  followed  everywhere  they  went  in 
the  town  by  inhabitants  beggihg  for  food.^^ 

From  the  areas  north  of  Gurupa  in  the  same  judicial 
district  came  disguietlng  news  during  1846.  From  Almeirim 
to  Obidos  there  were  rumors  of  quilombos  harboring  fugitive 
slaves,  army  deserters,  with  other  criminals,  some  run- 
away slaves  and  deserters  had  been  captured,  but  many  re- 
mained at  large,  especially  on  the  islands  off  Macapa. 

Sons  individuals,  although  employed  in  rubber  extraction, 
lived  lives  of  crime  independent  of  their  jobs,  robbing 
and  assaulting  as  they  pleased,  cattle  thieves  had  hit 
Chaves.  Complaints  about  quilombos  and  roving  criminal 
bands  were  still  being  heard  In  August  1847.^^ 

The  president  of  Pai 
Francisco  Coelho,  was  concerned  ab 

people  in  ParA  had  increased  and  t 


he  deaignated  a statistical 
which  consisted  of  e Justice  of  th 
priest,  and  a deputy  responsible  } 
results  of  their  efforts  appeared 


, councillor  Jerdnimo 
cut  the  province's  popu- 
of  free  and  slave 
)se  of  the  Amerindians 
precise  information, 

publication  of 


1 accompanied  the  provincial  report  in  October, 


Concerning  social  status  the  only  divisions  presented 
were  free  and  slave.  The  population  also  was  divided  by 
sex  and  broad  age  groups:  adults  and  children  (raenores) . 

The  results  for  Che  area  of  Gurup&  and  the  Xingu  River  are 
shown  in  Table  6.2  and  Table  6.3,  presenting  the  free  and 
slave  populations,  respectively. 


Free  Population  Counted  i 


Females  tlales  Females 


Source : Happaa  one  ftconpanhio  a Falla  Diriqida  Pelo  E 


mhos, 
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Information  about  inhabited  houses,  occurrences  of  births, 
raarriages,  and  deaths,  as  well  as  the  number  of  foreigners 
living  in  each  place,  were  given  for  1848.  This  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  Table  6.4. 

Of  all  the  towns  and  villages,  Porto  de  Mos  had  the 
largest  population,  with  1,474  people  including  free  and 


highest  number 


e Population  counted  i 


Villages 

Vilarinho 


Source : Mappas  g 
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inhabited  houses.  Gurupd,  on  the  other  hand,  elainied  the 
highest  number  of  slaves  in  the  population.  Perhaps  GurupS's 
evident  decline  prompted  the  residents  of  vilarinho  do  Monte 


>orto  da  Haz  in  1846.  By  1848, 
arlnho  do  Monte  was  amon9  the  towns  auhordinate  to 
to  de  Moz,  and  not  to  Guropd  as  it  had  been  previously. 
Eighteen  Corty-eight  appeared  to  be  a year  in  which 


general  refonos  ver 


a position  of  that  i 
for,  but  apparently 

The  Corps  had  been  created  in  1819  ] 
reduce  the  proportions  of  Cabanos  and  th< 
the  interior  of  the  province. 


called  for  by  the  provincial  president, 
enforced  dealt  with  the  National  Guard 
In  1848,  officials  of  the  Guard  had  to 
! districts  in  which  they  lived.  They 
r location  with  the  same  rank  only  if 
mJc  were  open.^®  ocher  refoms  called 
lot  carried  out,  concerned  the  Workers' 


an  attempt  to 
; followers  still 


created  the  Corps,  its 
i the  evils  of  unsettled 
•th  a licentious  and 
>f  the  province.  This 
produced  another  which 


organization  was  an  attempt 
masses  of  people — a certain 
vagabond  way  of  life — for  tl 
attempt  to  avoid  one  evil,  t 
had  an  oppressive  and  degrading  effect  on  the  lives  of 
chose  involved.  Too  often  the  Commanders  of  the  Corps  used 
the  services  of  the  workers  for  their  own  and  their  friends' 
personal  benefit. 

Councillor  Coelho,  as  President  of  Pard  in  1648, 
called  for  a substitutioni  Instead  of  Workers'  Corps, 
there  should  be  Municipal  Companies  connected  to  Che 


27« 


National  Guard.  An  the  law  stood,  the  workers— Amerindians , 
me3ti9Ds,  and  free  or  liberated  blacks  without  land  or 
jobs — were  to  work  in  agriculture,  conunerce  and  public 
works.  The  law  of  1939  authoriaed  anyone  ho  contract  them 
for  service.  Coelho  suggested  establishing  more  specific 
definitions  of  service  for  members  of  Che  Municipal  Com- 
panies. His  suggestions  included  apprehending  deserters, 
potential  recruits,  and  criminals,  and  escorting  prisoners; 
seeking  and  destroying  quilcmbos;  exploiting  the  forests 
and  rivers;  guarding  the  diligencias;  cutting  timber  for 
national  projects;  working  for  the  security  and  loilitary 
defense  of  the  province;  and  carrying  official  correspond- 
ence and  doing  other  work  directly  related  to  public  ser- 


in the  Amazon  Region  (including  Che  Negro  River  and 
Upper  Amazon)  in  1848  there  were  nine  Workers'  Corps  with 
s total  of  7,395  people,  including  officers  and  workers. 

Out  of  that  total  808  were  living  in  Gurupd.^®  President 
Coelho's  call  for  reform  of  the  Workers*  Corps  was  aotly 
timed.  Applications  of  the  1839  law  had  led  to  virtual 
slavery  for  chose  workers  under  unprincipled  commanders. 
Slavery  as  an  institution  was  being  abolished  progressively 
in  colonial  and  former  colonial  territories.  The  second 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  French  Guiana  in  1848  ruined 
the  planters  left  there.®®  Perhaps  to  avoid  further  dis- 
content— flights  from  justice,  military  service,  and  slavery 
continued — Coelho  requested  a form  of  social  and  economic 


control  less  likely  to  be  warped  by  the  personal  incompe- 
tence oC  cupidity  of  a single  coimaander. 

The  missions  underwent  reform  at  mid-oentury.  An 
Imperial  Decree  and  Regulation  issued  in  August  1845,  which 
established  a Directorate  for  the  conversion  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Amerindians,  began  to  be  implemented  in  1948. 
This  implementation  affected  the  Xingu  mission  established 
by  Father  Torquato  in  Che  early  1840's.^^ 

Father  Torquato  had  two  major  acoomplishments  dxiring 
his  time  as  missionary  near  souzel.  He  managed  to  settle 
some  of  the  Juruna  Amerindians  along  the  Tucurui  Rives, 
where  he  wanted  to  construct  a chapel.  These  Amerindians 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  villages  at  least  since  1923, 
when  they  were  known  to  trade  their  handicrafts — arrows, 
bows,  cotton,  and  hanvnocks — for  ironware.  Besides  the 
settling  of  the  Juruna  group.  Father  Torquato  worked  on  the 
opening  and  improvement  of  a road  which  crossed  Che  Great 
Bend  of  the  Xingu  River,  allowing  travelers  to  avoid  the 
falls  and  rapids  treacherous  to  navigation.  By  1849,  how- 
ever, he  was  no  longer  at  the  mission  site;  either  he  had 
left  or  been  transferred  to  another  ministry,®^ 

New  directors  were  named  to  Che  Xingu  and  other  mis- 
sions as  a result  of  the  Decree  of  1945.  The  new  director 
for  the  Xingu  mission  was  Cordolo  CSndldo  de  Gusmlo  Borralho, 
who  reported  on  the  condition  of  his  territory  in  1948. 

He  claimed  that  the  missions  (aldeiasj  of  the  Xingu  were 
lost  and  Chat  the  missionary  who  had  been  there  abandoned 


It  and  did  little.  Borralho  also  infomad  the  provincial 
president  that  a projected  lEdsslon  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pacajda  River  was  not  begun.  By  the  next  year,  Borralho 
was  still  vith  the  Xingu  missions  and  a director  for  the 
Pacajds  had  been  appointed:  Josd  Joaguim  Alves  Picango.^^ 

No  additional  information  about  the  condition  of  the  mis- 

School  attendance  in  1848  and  1849  was  lower  than 
that  of  1842,  both  in  the  province  as  a whole  and  in  Gurupd 

schools  in  the  entire  province  in  1848,  and  22  of  them  did 
not  have  full-time  positions.  There  were  two  schools  for 

schools  were  878  students:  in  the  girls',  39.  There  were 
no  girls  in  school  in  either  Gurupd  or  Porto  de  Hoz.  After 
the  death  of  Silva  e Helo,  Porto  de  Mos  was  without  a school- 
teacher until  the  arrival  of  Professor  Manuel  Noguelra  Borges 
da  Fonseca,  who  had  10  students  in  1948.  By  the  next  year, 
there  were  40  students  attending  his  classes.  The  teacher 
in  GurupS  was  the  same  as  earlier,  Francisco  de  Paula  Leitao, 
who  had  34  students  in  1848,  and  47  by  1949,  As  an  interim 
Instructor,  Bargee  da  Fonseca  earned  300S000  a year:  LeitAo 
was  temrred  and  received  4008000.^^ 

Inspection  stations  had  been  established  in  both  Gurupd 
and  Porto  de  Moz  by  1949.  They  were  to  collect  provincial 
taxes  on  loerchandise  leaving  the  areas  of  their  jurisdiction. 
The  inspector  or  tax  collector  (cols tor)  at  Gurupd  was 


Ksteus  Job4  Roberto,  who  earned  5005080  for  the  fiscal 
year  1848-49.  The  coletor  of  Porto  de  Mor,  Daniel  Leltao 
da  Fonseca,  earned  4025550  for  the  same  period. 

The  reform  of  the  workers'  corpe  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Coelho  had  not  occurred  by  1849,  when  he  reiterated 
his  suggestion.  The  overall  number  of  people  belonging 
to  the  Corps  in  the  province  had  risen  by  about  150,  to 

fewer  people  by  1849,  with  a total  453  officials  and  wor- 
kers. The  organization  of  the  Police  Guards  was  reviewed 
in  1849.  The  highest  ranking  officer,  a major,  was  sta- 
tioned in  Porto  de  Hoz,  which  housed  the  Fourth  Batallion; 
hie  staff  included  an  adjutant,  a quarter-master  and  a flag- 
bearer.  Among  higher  officers  were  five  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  five  second  lieutenants  (alferes) : in  the  ranks 
were  five  first  sergeants,  ten  second  sergeants,  five  pri- 
vates first  class  ffurrieis) , 27  corporals  (cabos) , and  367 
privates,  for  a total  of  431  men  in  the  Police  Guards  at 


The  Guards  stationed  in  Gurupd  included  an  adjutant, 
a quarter-master,  a flag-bearer,  an  adjutant  sergeant,  a 
quarter-master  sergeant,  three  captains,  five  lieutenants, 

sergeants,  six  privates  first-class,  24  corporals,  and  320 
privates,  which  gave  a total  strength  of  387  Police  Guards 
in  Gurupd.^^ 


The  district  judge  for  the  jurisdiction  that  included 
both  Porto  de  Hot  and  Gurup&  was  Antdnio  Josd  Lopes  Daioas- 
ceno,  at  Macapd;  the  position  of  municipal  judge  in  Porto 
de  M02  was  vacant  in  1849.  The  distribution  of  qualified 
electors  for  primary  and  secondary  elections  was  established 
in  1849;  they  were  designated  as  voters  and  electors,  res- 
pectively. Table  6.5  presents  the  electoral  information 
for  Gurupd  and  the  Xingu  towns,  in  which  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  and  electors  is  shown  for  each  of  the  towns 
and  villages.  The  size  of  the  primary  and  secondary  elec- 
torate was  not  based  on  the  number  of  inhabitants.  If  it 

in  1348  (see  above,  p.  273).  larger  than  that  of  Gurupi  with 
1,019,  should  have  had  both  more  qualified  voters  and  mors 
electors,  Even  using  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  as  an 
indicator  of  established  families,  Souzel  presented  108  in 
1849  while  Gurupd  claimed  only  69.  (See  Table  6.4,  p.  274.1 
The  decisive  difference  must  have  been  due  to  the  number  of 
landowners  in  each  place,  with  Gurupa  presenting  more  than 
Souzel.  Another  factor  was  the  presence  of  businessmen  or 
traders  with  en^ioyees  who  might  meet  the  incrane  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  primary  elections,  lOOSOOO  a year. 

Souzel,  despite  a higher  numerical  population,  had  a lower 
commercial  or  propertied  population.®^ 

Souzel  did  not  have  a parish  priest  in  1849.  The 
church  was  in  such  bad  condition  that  the  inhabitants  feared 
a disaster  any  day  when  people  were  gathered  there  to  pray. 


judicial,  niiitarv,  and 


<0  feet  high."*®  Yet,  this  small 
were  the  only  official  centers  of 
policy  administration  for  the  large  area  surrounding  them. 

A law  passed  in  December  of  1649  changed  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  to  June  to  January  1 to  December  31.  Thus, 
when  the  tax  collectors  in  Port  de  M02  and  Gurupd  made 
their  reports  in  165Q,  these  were  divided  in  semesters. 
Daniel  leitlo  da  Fonseca  gathered  439S640  from  July  to  De- 
cember of  1649  and  91SSS0  during  the  first  semester  of 
1650,  Bumming  531$390.  The  new  collector  at  Gurupd,  Fran- 
cisco Raimundo  da  Fonseca  had  gotten  755245  during  the  last 
half  of  1849  and  llOSOOO  during  the  first  semester  of  1850. 
Those  were  the  last  reports  concerning  the  collectors  for 
the  decade.*® 


In  1650  the  Imperial  GoverTunent  passed  legislation 
which  called  for  increased  documentation  of  vital  events 
(births  and  deaths)  and  landholding.  In  each  district  a 
boo)r  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  was  to  be 
kept  by  the  Justice  of  Peace.  The  cler)c  (eserivao)  was 
responsible  for  the  entries  which  had  to  be  made  within  a 
certain  period  of  time  after  occurrence  of  the  events! 


ten  days  for  births , 
Law  of  1850,  only  tho 
regulations  c 


deaths. By  the  Land 
had  fulfilled  all 
cultivation,  and  pay- 


n their  claims  retained  property  rights  to 
e only  form  of  obtaining  land  after  the 
e Land  Law  was  purchase.  In  effect,  the 


M reinforced  the  power  o 
and  had  legalized  them  b 


those  who  had  established 
the  time  of  its  passage.®^ 
Xingu  River,  which  had 
be  restored,  aithough  no 


Veiros,  and  Souzel 


^as  scheduled 

mission  director  was  named  then.  Another  pariah  in  the 
area  had  a priest  assigned  to  it:  Ponbal,  where  Friar  Jos4 

da  Rainha  das  virgens  was  ministering.  Porto  de  Hoz  re- 
tained the  same  vicar,  Friar  *4anuel  .Maria  d*Anunciagao,  but 
there  was  a new  one  in  Surupd,  Father  Hateus  Valente  do 
parishes,  Vilarinho  do  Honte, 
priest  assigned  to  them.^^ 
le  complimentary  opinion  about 
a European  visitor  during  IRSl. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  showed  admiration  and  sympathy  for 
the  Amazonian  Amerindians.  There  were  apparent  differences 
between  Amerindian  and  European  cultures,  but  no  great  dis- 
tance, according  to  Wallace,  who  encouraged  Amerindians' 
education.  He  thought  the  Amerindians'  intsllectusl  caps- 
city  was  “very  little  Inferior  to  that  of  a philosopher."®^ 
An  acco:mt  of  Pard'a  general  situation  in  Hay  18S1, 
however,  was  far  from  optimistic.  According  to  an  article 
in  0 Velho  Brado  da  Amaaonia.  Parfi  was  one  of  the  hungriest 


provinces  in  t 
this  famished 


affairs',  general  lack  of  workers: 
the  few  free  whites  there  worked  exclusively  i 
pursuits,  either  collecting  latex  or  forest  products, 
hunting  and  fishing:  farmers  owned  few  slaves  and  half 


those  fled  to  gullostbos;  and  the  interior  was  visited  by 
boys  in  public  service  only  to  attend  the  saints'  celebra- 
tions or  to  have  a good  time  Ide  paqode  folcatao).^^ 

certainly  if  the  numbers  for  registered  port  traffic 
in  the  area  were  accurate,  very  little  official  navigation 
occurred.  For  the  year,  only  one  open  canoe  was  registered 


Riverine  trade  included  more  vessels  and  crew  than 
simple  port  traffic.  Hhile  information  presented  for  18S1 
did  not  include  details  for  individual  parishes,  riverine 
trade  for  the  judicial  division  comprehended  by  the  Comarca 
of  Haoapd.  which  included  Gurupd  and  the  villages  along 
the  Xingu  River,  was  dealt  with,  there  was  one  yacht 
(hiatel  and  20  covered  canoes  (probably  with  thatched  co- 
verings) involved  in  commerce  among  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Haoapi  division.  The  crews  consisted  of  14  masters, 
19  pilots,  and  among  the  sailors  there  were  four  free 
whites.  32  Amerindians,  five  mixed-bloods  (pardos),  11 


blacks,  and  17  black  slaves. The  difference  in  numbers, 
from  port  traffic  to  river  trade,  of  boats  and  crews  sug- 
gested that  more  activity  was  carried  on  away  from  esta- 
blished villages  and  towns.  Land  near  the  towns  evidently 
did  not  produce  items  coveted  by  businessmen  and  traders. 
Settlements  scattered  along  river  banks  and  islands  must 
have  furnished  profitable  coimodities  to  arouse  the  in- 

The  National  Guard  in  Pard  had  been  discontinued  in 
1837,  when  the  Police  Guards  were  established.  A law  of 
1850  permitted  the  revival  of  the  national  guard,  which 
was  accomplished  by  renaming  the  Police  Guards  and  adding 
a component  of  reserves.  This  was  done  in  1852.  By  the 


next  year,  the  active  National  Guard  in  Gurupi  was  composed 


Mo2,  with  six  companies,  608  active  members,  and  77  reser- 
ves.Civil  police  officers  were  named  in  the  two  towns 
in  1652.  The  sheriff  in  Gurupd  was  Pedro  Alexandxino  da 
Fonseca  and  his  substitute  was  Zeferino  Drbano  da  Fonseca. 
In  Porto  de  Moz,  Joaqulm  Duarte  Rodrigues  Souto  was  the 
sheriff,  and  Daniel  Leltao  da  Cunha  was  his  substitute. 

The  same  schoolteacher  was  still  in  Porto  de  Hoz, 
Francisco  de  Paula  Leltao,  who  earned  a salary  of  4008000 
and  a 1008000  bonus  in  1852  when  he  had  62  male  students. 
G%irupd  offered  two  levels  of  education;  in  1853,  there 


newly  assigned 


teacher  in  lBi2r  Jos4  Ferreira  de  Lacerda,  vho  received 
only  a salary  of  400S000.  He  had  no  students  that  year, 
but  the  next  year  23  male  students  were  attending  his  sin> 
gle-level,  one-room,  school. In  Souzel  the  church  was 
still  under  construction,  for  which  the  provincial  trea- 


sury allocated  SOOSOOO  in  1852.  The  Xingu  mission  ha 
director  in  charge  chat  year.^^ 

in  the  Amazon  Region  with  the  first  run  of 
Karajd.  An  outline  of  navigation  possibilities  for  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River  was  pessimistic. 
Little  was  known  about  the  Xingu,  but  the  other  three  major 
rivers — the  Madeira,  Tapajds,  and  Tocantins — were  blocked 
by  waterfalls,  currents  and  steep  banks  which  could  pro- 
vide persistent  obstacles  to  steam  navigation. 


Chaves,  and  HacapA, 
those  four  places  we 


represented  in  the  1853* 
the  Xingu  villages  were 

populations  in  the  area 
During  the  five  yei 


:us-taking  legislated  in  1850  ap- 
ipt  for  parishes  in  Qurem,  Hazagao, 
results  presented  were  estimates; 

;he  only  ones  which  furnished  popu- 
lar.If  parishes  subordinated 
: were  included,  then  the  statistics 
'54  population  counts  for  Gurupd  and 
not  interpolations,  but  the  result 

are  presented  in  Tables  6.6  and  6.7. 


appeared,  Gurupd,  vilarinho 
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p.  2.  While  Gurupi'a  Inhabitants  deESFed  water  drainage 
problems,  the  northeast  of  Brazil,  especially  Cearf,  was 
experiencing  a severe  drought.  By  184S,  there  had  been  no 


li  13H,  February 
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POHEIGN  PESETRATIOH  AND  THE  RISE  OF  RUBBER,  1852-1872 

United  States  Navy,  The  two  Navy  lieutenants,  Nilliam 
Lewie  Herndon  and  Lardner  Gibbon,  passed  through  the 
Gurupa  area  in  March  and  April  o£  1952.  Their  cosnients 
about  the  areas  they  visited  are  enlightening  Cor  various 
aspects  oC  Amasonian  daily  life  at  the  time.  For  example, 
east  of  Santardm  they  encountered  a nan  who  worked  on  a 
cacao  plantation  belonging  to  someone  in  that  city.  Water 
Crom  the  river  nearly  reached  the  door  of  his  house,  which 
was  surrounded  by  marshes  and,  from  its  appearance,  Herndon 
thought  it  to  be  unhealthy.  The  man  who  lived  there  with  a 
wife  and  six  healthy-looking  children  informed  him,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  never  sick  there.  The  father's  main 
complaint,  as  told  to  the  navy  officers,  was  about  the  re- 
quired military  service  at  sancardm,  which  took  him  away 
from  his  work  and  family  during  several  months  of  each  year, 
preventing  him  from  adequately  supporting  his  family.* 

Herndon's  pilot  received  many  requests  from  Amerindians 
along  the  way  to  work  as  crew.  The  pilot  refused  in  all 

tron  the  service  of  the  tapuio  /Amerindian_7,  provided  this 


latter  were  in  debt  to  the  former"  and  the  pilot  believed 
that  the  patron  ensured  the  Amerindians'  being  in  debt. 

During  the  sailing  from  Monte  Alegre  to  Gurupd,  the 
navy  officers  were  buffeted  by  heavy  rains  and  wind. 
Herndon  observed  that  this  occurred  in  the  Ajnascn  Fegion 
wherever  the  land  was  elevated,  and  that  the  hills  along 
the  river  banks  between  the  two  towns  deserved  the  name 


The  expedition  crossed  the  Amason  River  about  50  miles 
east  of  Alroeirim  to  Gurupd,  sailing  from  island  to  island. 
The  10  mile  expanse  of  the  river  was  divided  by  large  is- 
lands creating  the  two  channels  of  Hacapd  and  Gurupi,  "the 
latter  conducting  to  Rard,  the  former  running  out  to  sea  by 
the  shores  of  Guyana."  They  arrived  in  the  town  of  Gurupa 
at  9PK  on  April  1.  Although  the  deputy  sheriff  claimed  a 
population  of  two  or  three  thousand  for  the  town,  and  offi- 
cial reports  indicated  over  one  thousand,  Herndon  estimated 
about  3t}0  inhabitants.  He  described  the  town  as  "a  village 
of  one  street,  situated  on  a high  grassy  point  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Amazon  River  , with  large  islands  in  front 
diminishing  the  width  of  the  river  to  about  a mile  and  a 


There  was  a great  demand  for  salted  fish  in  Gurupd, 
just  es  the  expeditionaries  had  found  at  every  other  place 
they  stopped  southeast  of  the  Barra  do  Rio  Negro.  Herndon 
commented  that  they  could  easily  have  made  a profit  if 
they  had  had  surplus  provisions.  Commerce  in  Gurupd  was 


as? 


Xin9U  River  and  the  nei9hborin9  smaller  streans.  Herndon 
veen  dedication  to  trade  and  rubber 
d lack  of  dedication  to  procuring  food  sup- 
plies. The  scarcity  of  fish,  for  example,  was  attributed 
to  the  hx9h  water  level  of  the  rivers'  lowering  the  pis- 
cosity,  or  concentration  of  fish.  Herndon  added  that  in 
santardm  people  gathered  around  a canoe  which  arrived  with 
fish  as  if  it  were  a rare  occurrence,  and  they  "seemed  so 
lazy  that  they  would  prefer  eating  farinha  alone,  rather 
than  tahe  the  trouble  to  90  down  the  Amazon  and  catch  fish.‘° 
Herndon  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  new  municipal 
judge  of  Porto  de  Moz.  who  was  staying  with  the  military 
comnander  of  Gurupd  before  taking  up  his  post.  The  judge 
told  Herndon  chat  the  Xingu  River  was  obstructed  by  rapids 
after  four  days'  travel  from  its  mouth,  and  that  savages 
also  barred  further  navigation.  Since  Herndon  had  been  told 
in  Santardm  that  caravans  from  Cuiabf  had  traversed  the  Xingu 
River  and  found  dolphins  in  it.  he  dismissed  the  barrier  of 
the  rapids  and  draw  "the  old  gentleman"  into  conversation 
about  Che  Amerindian  population.  The  old  gentleman  "thought 
that  a military  force  should  be  employed  to  reduce  them  to 
s more  perfect  system  of  subjection,  and  Chat  they  should, 
by  all  means,  be  compelled  to  work."  Herndon  mentioned 
that  a Portuguese  told  him  the  best  reform  would  be  to  hang 
all  the  Amerindians,  and  the  judge  countered  that  perhaps 
the  old  ones  could  be  killed  advantageously,  but  they  should 


be  shot,  not  hung.  Herndon  had  thought  that  as  a judge, 
the  man  would  have  preferred  hanging  and  was  amused  at  his 
evident  philanthropy. 

Other  information  culled  by  Herndon  was  that  an  indus- 
trioua  rubber  gatherer  could  make  16  pounds  of  rubber  a dayi 
in  Beldm  he  was  told  that  each  rarely  averaged  more  than 
three  or  four  pounds  a day.  Breves,  a settlement  about  200 

and  annually  was  sending  about  3000  arrobas,  or  96,000 
pounds,  to  seldm.^ 

By  1B54  there  was  a postal  agency  in  Gusupi  served  by 
steamships  of  the  Companhia  de  Navegapao  e Comdrcio  da  Ama- 
rdnia,  which  had  been  organited  in  1952.  Perhaps  Gurupd 
was  emerging  from  its  former  decadence,  since  its  town  coun- 
cil requested  that  the  parish  of  SBo  Josd  of  Carratedo  be 
restored  to  legal  recognition  as  a parish.  For  judicial 
affairs,  Gurupd  remained  subordinate  to  Porto  de  Moz,  which 
in  turn  was  subordinate  to  Macapi.  The  district  judge  in 
Macapd  was  the  same  one  from  1649,  Dr.  Antdnio  Jose  Lopes 

de  Carvalho.  The  municipal  judge  in  residence  In  1654  was 

seven  municipal  governments  which  had  not  sent  financial  re- 
ports and  budgets,  for  which  it  was  fined  1005000.^® 

That  year  the  provincial  president,  Sebastiao  do  Rdgo 


Barros,  discussed  the  need  for  two  more  comarcas  in  Pard: 
one  including  Marajd  Island  and  one  for  Gurupd,  Porto  de 


Moz,  znd  Honte  Alegre.  He  cited  the  distance  between  Che 
towns  ss  a major  factor  in  preventing  comnuiieation  and  In- 
hibiting the  administration  of  justice.  The  administrative 
divisions  in  1SS4  comprehended  two  municipalities  in  the 
area.  Porto  de  Moz  included  five  districts  presided  over 
by  a Justice  of  the  peace;  Porto  de  Koz,  veiros,  Pombal, 
Croajd,  and  Vilarlnho  do  Monte.  GurupA,  subordinate  to 
Porto  de  Moz.  included  four  districts;  Gurupd,  Almeirim, 
Esposende,  and  Araicloe.^^ 

The  inspection  and  tax  collection  agencies,  coleto- 
rias.  established  in  the  province  were  assigned  different 
classifications.  The  first  class  included  agencies  that  had 
produced  progressive  increases  in  revenue;  the  second  class, 
those  which  had  potential  for  improvement;  the  third  class, 
those  collecting  diminishing  revenue;  and  the  fourth  class, 
those  agencies  totally  inactive.  Porto  de  Moz  belonged  to 
the  first  class,  and  Gurupd,  to  the  third,  collections 
made  during  a three-year  period  in  the  two  towns  and  the 
province  are  presented  in  Table  7.1. 

In  1851,  Porto  de  Moz  and  the  districts  belonging  to 
it,  provided  2.39X  of  income  from  inspection  agencies  in 
the  province.  Including  Gurupi  and  its  districts  in  1852, 
the  area  contribution  was  3.778,  and  the  next  year  rose  to 
3.821,  The  general  provincial  total  declined  during  those 
years,  but  Porto  de  Moz’s  increased  steadily. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  towns' 


police  personnel  remained  unchanged 


Gurup& 
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Workers'  Corps/  though/  apparently  had  undergone  reorganiza- 
tion and  reappeared  as  "Municipal  corps"  in  each  of  Che  dis- 
tricts. The  inspector-major  for  the  corps  in  Gurupd  and 
Porto  de  Moz  in  1854  was  Josd  Roberto  Pimentel.  The  captain 
or  coRoDander  for  Porto  de  Moz  and  Veiros  was  Daniel  Leitao 
da  Fonseca,  who  commanded  one  sergeant,  five  helmsmen,  and 
93  workers,  for  a total  of  100  people  in  Chat  corps.  In 
Pombal,  the  captain,  Manuel  Mendes  da  Silva  Meves,  commanded 
one  sergeant,  six  helmsmen,  and  84  workers,  for  a total  of 
92.  The  captain  for  Souzel  and  Vilarinho  do  Monte,  Joao 
Ferreira  l,eal,  was  in  charge  of  one  sergeant,  five  helmsmen, 
and  102  workers,  totalling  109  people  in  that  corps.  Gurupi 
had  only  the  captain,  AntSnio  Rodrigues  Barradas,  with  eight 
workers.  Almeirim,  included  with  Gurupi's  districts  of 
peace,  presented  25  workers  and  one  captain,  Joao  Rabelo 
Mendes.  There  were  no  captains  in  the  other  two  districts, 
Esposende  and  Araiolos,  which  had  nine  and  2D  workers, 


respectively.^^  No  inforraation  was  given  concerning  the 
duties  of  these  Municipal  Corps. 

The  schoolteachers  in  both  Gurupd  and  Porto  de  M02 
were  the  sene  as  those  in  19S2,  Francisco  de  Paula  LeitSo, 
with  SS  students,  all  male,  is  the  former,  and  Josd  Fe- 
rreira de  Lacerda,  with  33  students,  also  males,  in  the 
latter. The  situation  of  parish  priests  in  the  area 
remained  stable:  only  Gurupd,  Porto  de  M02,  and  Pombal 

had  priests.  No  missionary  had  yet  arrived  at  the  Xingu 
Mission  and  nothing  was  hnown  about  the  Amerindians  there. 
No  information  was  forthcoming  about  navigation  on  the 
Xingu  River,  but  an  outline  of  shipping  in  the  Comarca  of 
Hacapd  was  available  and  included  parts  of  the  area.^^ 

The  shipping  in  the  Comarca  of  Macapi  included  the 
ports  of  Masagao,  Surupd  and  adjacent  islands,  Porto  de 
Hoz,  Veiros,  Pombal,  Chaves,  Cintra,  and  the  coast  of 
Marajd  Island  to  the  Cabo  do  Norte.  The  products  involved 
in  trade  were  not  specified;  the  only  indication  was  that 
the  boats  left  these  ports  with  'infinite  objects  of  trade.' 
Involved  in  the  trade  at  that  time  were  two  flatboats 
(bateldes) . ten  covered  canoes,  and  37  simple  canoes.  The 
crews  of  these  boats  consisted  of  273  free  people  and  21 
slaves.’-® 

The  Municipal  Corps  of  Workers  (Corpos  dos  Trabalha- 
dores  was  cited  in  10551  was  divided  In  1855;  the  Command 
of  Porto  de  Moz  was  separated  from  Gurupd,  The  officials 
on  the  independent  command  in  Porto  de  Moz  were 


Leitao  da  Fonsaca  as  inspector-major  and  Amaro  Antdnio 

Roberto  Botalho  da  SampaiOr  was  named  in  Souzel  to  re- 
place Jo3o  Ferreira  Leal  who  had  died.  The  same  people 
were  in  command  for  GurupS  and  its  districts. 

The  workers  of  the  corps  were  used  on  construction 
sites.  The  provincial  president  requested  the  district 
comander  of  Porto  de  Mos  to  lend  the  commission  in  charge 
of  rebuilding  and  repairing  Souzel’s  church  six  workers 
from  the  village  of  Souzel.  They  were  to  be  excused  from 
ell  other  work  while  effectively  employed  with  the  church- 
construction  commission.  According  to  one  official  opinicn. 
the  workers'  corps  was  necessary  for  its  immediace  effects 
of  accustoming  indolent  and  ignorant  classes  to  work  and  to 
subordination  to  the  private  and  public  good.  The  workers 
were  not  used  only  for  local  projects.  Groups  of  them  were 
requisitioned  from  Beldm,  Vlgia,  and  Gurupd  in  July  18SS 
for  the  construction  of  the  Reducto  docks  in  Belem. 

The  National  Guard  passed  review  in  1S55,  The  major  of 
the  24th  Infantry  Battalion  stationed  in  Porto  de  Hoz  wanted 
to  leave  his  battalion.  The  provincial  pteeident  could  not 

be  resolved  only  by  the  Imperial  Government.  There  were 
three  staff  officers  and  two  staff  ncncommissioned  officera 

that  total  to  70.  Porto  de  Hoz 'a  battalion  included 


six  companies.  In  GiirupS,  there  were  four  companies  which 
formed  the  23rd  Infantry  Battalion,  whose  headquarters  had 
two  staff  officers  and  four  staff  noncoiraaissioned  officers; 
in  the  companies  were  13  officers,  47  men  of  other  ranks, 
and  469  guards.  Thus,  Che  strength  of  Gurupi's  battalion 
was  535,  with  an  additional  24  in  reserve. 

Both  battalions  received  shipments  of  aimanent  and 
leather  goods,  as  did  those  in  Cametd  and  Kacapd.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Porto  de  Hos  battalion  received  an 
award  from  the  Portuguese  king,  the  Commendation  of  the 
Order  of  Christ.  Joaguim  Duarte  Rodrigues  Souto  merited 
Che  award  due  to  his  care  and  concern  for  Portuguese  sub- 
]ecca  during  the  Cabanagem  in  Pard,  and  his  continued  high 
standards  as  a deserving  citizen.  Along  with  his  duties 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  National  Guard,  Souto  was 
sheriff  in  Porto  de  Moz,  with  Daniel  da  Fonseca  Leitao  as 
his  deputy.  In  Gurupd,  the  law  officers  were  the  aama  as 
before:  Pedro  Alexandrine  da  Fonseca  as  sheriff  and  fete- 

rino  Drbano  da  Fonseca  as  deputy. 

Elections  were  held  in  1855,  but  there  was  soma  trou- 
ble with  those  in  Veiros.  The  nature  of  the  problem  was 
not  specified.  The  number  of  electors  accorded  each  parish 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  noted  earlier:  Porto  de 

Koz,  3;  Veiros,  2;  Pombal,  2;  and  Souzd,  4.^^ 

Municipal  organisation  was  unstsble.  The  town  council 
in  GurupS  had  to  rent  a private  home  in  order  to  hold  its 
meetings.  The  move  was  approved  by  the  provincial  council, 


vhich  authorized  a rent  of  160S000  yearly.  Porto  de  Moz 
and  Curupa  were  no  lon9er  linked  to  Hacapd'a  judicial  ad- 
ministration! in  18SS,  they  were  joined  to  the  Comarca  of 
Santarem.  Porto  de  Moz  remained  as  the  principal  municipal- 
ity, with  Gurupa  subordinate  to  it.  Throughout  1854  and 
part  of  1855,  the  provincial  goverxuoent  was  trying  to  make 
up  a list  of  possible  substitutes  for  the  position  of  munl- 

Pereira  de  Helo,  had  been  requested  to  state  his  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  position  as  sixth  substitute  for  the 
jxidge.  By  Hovember  the  final  list  of  substitutes  was  posted: 
Hanuel  Mendes  da  Silva  Neves,  Tiago  Proflrio  d'Aralljo, 

Daniel  Leitio  da  Fonseca,  Jose  Leocddio  de  Sousa,  Joed  Mi- 
guel Tendrio,  and  Manuel  Agapito  Marcial  ware  the  substitutes, 
in  that  order.  The  municipal  judge  that  year  was  Josd  Gomes 
de  Paiva,  who  adjudicated  for  Porto  de  Moz  and  Gurupd.^^ 

The  only  matters  appearing  on  the  court's  docket  con- 
cerned slaves:  one  fugitive  and  one  for  sale.  A cafuz 

slave  with  Amerindian  features  (atapuiado) , Geraldo,  who  be- 
longed to  Faustino  Pereira,  had  been  seen  near  the  store  or 
trading  post  of  Boaventura  Ferreira  Pinheiro  on  the  BaquiS 
River  Ion  the  Great  Island  of  GurupdI.  Faustino  searched 
for  his  slave,  Geraldo,  on  the  Baquid,  but,  unable  to  find 
him,  returned  to  Porto  de  Moz.  After  he  had  left  for  town, 
a bounty-huntar  Isevandiio)  appeared  on  the  Marard  River 
Iwest  of  the  Baquia  on  the  Great  Island  of  Gurupdl  saying 
that  he  was  an  inspector  for  the  river  and  showing  a paper 
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signed  dy  a Deputy  Benedito.  He  was  hunting  a slave  called 
Antdnlo,  whom  he  captured  and  who  was  put  in  chains  at 
Gusupd,  After  an  investigation  it  was  discovered  that 
AntSnio  had  been  bom  in  Vila  Franca  <on  the  Tapajda  River) 
and  raised  in  the  hone  of  a Colonel  Inglds  in  santardm. 
Paustino  Pereira  had  no  claim  on  AntOnio  and  the  sheriff 
of  Porto  de  Hot  ordered  the  blac)c  set  free.  No  more  news 
concerning  Geraldo  was  given. 

Two  months  later,  in  October,  there  was  trouble  with 
the  will  of  the  widow  Maria  Flordncia  de  sd  in  which  she 
beguathed  a slave  apparently  in  an  ambiguous  manner.  The 
judge  had  suspended  an  order  to  sell  the  slave  at  auction 
pending  a more  certain  resolution  of  the  widow's  will,  no 
follow-up  information  concerning  the  slave's  fate  appeared. 

The  tax  collection  post  or  inspection  agency  in  Porto 
de  Mot  was  among  the  province's  top  revenue  producers, 
according  to  revised  figures  given  for  the  provincial  totals 
for  collection  posts  in  1953.  The  total  provincial  revenue 
figure  was  revised  upward  to  30 : 475S997. 

In  March  of  1855,  the  town  council  of  Porto  de  Mos  re- 
quested authorization  for  the  creation  of  a primary  school 
for  girls.  By  May,  a competition  was  held  for  the  instruc- 
tor's position  at  the  girls'  school,  in  Gurupd,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  authorized,  while  another  girls'  school, 
in  Porto  de  Moz,  was  created.  By  October,  Porto  de  Moz  bad 
a tenured  professor  for  boys,  Josd  Ferreira  de  Lacerda, 
with  39  students,  and  an  interim  professor  for  girls.  Ana 
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Anllia  d«  Faiva,  who  had  no  atudent  enrollment  at 
Sumpa  reported  no  teacher  Cor  the  glrle'  echooli 
educator  present  by  October  was  Francleco  de  Paula 
with  67  male  students.  The  girls’  schools  in  the 
were  two  of  the  three  authorized  in  1855.  The  thi 
in  obidoa.^^ 


The  vicars  in  Porto  de  Moz  and  Souzel  requested  help 
from  the  provincial  government  for  the  construction  of  a 
church  in  the  former,  and  completion  of  the  church  in  the 
latter,  In  January  1855.  In  September  there  was  a request 
from  Porto  de  Moz  for  the  construction  of  a chapel  in  Sou- 
zel.  The  provincial  treasury  by  October  sent  3:000$000 
for  building  the  main  church  in  Porto  de  Moz.*^  The  con- 
tradiction between  completion  of  e church  in  Souzel  and 
the  construction  of  a new  chapel  there  might  be  resolved 
by  Che  situation  of  Che  town.  Since  1642,  the  irave  of  the 
town  from  the  west  bank  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Xingu  Rivet 
had  been  authorized.  Evidently,  the  move  had  not  been  eom- 
pleted  by  1855,  though  there  were  people  living  on  the 
eastern  site.  In  1854,  the  district  of  Souzel  was  not  in- 
cluded among  those  of  Porto  de  Moz,  but  that  of  Croajd  was. 
Croajd  was  located  across  the  river  from  the  old  Souzel 
tAricariJ  and  perhaps  the  new  chapel  was  to  be  constructed 

There  were  three  parish  priests  in  the  area  that  year; 
all  earned  4O0S0OO  annually.  Gurupd’s  vicar  was  Belarmino 
Francisco  Martins  Gafanhoto;  Vilarinho  do  Monte’s. 


Bernardino 


Antonio  Manuel 


PinhBiro.^®  There  was  a good  bit  of  official  correspon- 


dence concerning  the  priests  of  the  area  in  1855.  Three 
of  the  parishes  were  without  religious  ininisters:  Souzel. 

pombal,  and  Veiros.  One  priest.  Father  JoAo  de  Santa 
Cruz,  was  instructed  not  to  go  to  Alenquer,  which  had  a 
priest,  but  to  Porto  de  Hoz  and  then  Pombal.  Other  corres- 
pondence concerned  Father  Josd  da  Fialnha  das  Virgens,  who 
was  mentioned  as  vicar  of  Pombal  and  in  charge  of  the 
parishes  of  Veiros  and  Pombal.  Some  priests  were  not  re- 
maining in  their  parishes,  as  indicated  by  an  ecclesiastic 
communication  suggesting  that  the  vicars  of  two  parishes, 
Vilarinho  do  Monte  and  Alemguer,  return  and  take  up  resi- 


dency in  their  parishes.  In  October,  the  priest  at  Gurupd 
was  the  subject  of  four  unspecified  complaints.  While  he 
was  suspended  from  his  duties  there,  father  Bernardino  was 
requested  to  serve  in  his  place.  In  December  this  situation 
was  repeated  and  Father  Bernardino  was  assigned  to  cere  for 
Vilarinho  do  Monte  and  Carrazedo  as  well  as  for  Guri^i.^* 

By  1856,  Che  parishes  were  redistributed  among  the 
priests,  with  Father  Belarmino  Francisco  Martins  Gafanhoto 
in  Gurupd,  Father  Bernardino  Dutra  da  Vera  Cruz  in  Vila- 
rinhc  do  Monte,  Antdnio  Manuel  Pinheiro  in  Porto  de  Moz, 
and  Father  Josd  da  Sainha  das  Virgens  earing  for  Veiros, 
Pombal,  and  Souzel.  In  1356,  population  statistics  were 
published  for  most  of  the  province,  and  perhaps  the  presence 
of  a parish  priest  was  necessary  for  whatever  e 


occurred.  The  only  parish  for  vhich  detailed  statistics 
were  not  available  was  GurupS;  the  totals  given  were  1,670 
free  people,  310  slaves,  and  17  foreigners.  Information 
for  the  other  towns  and  villages  is  presented  in  Tables  7.2 
through  7.6. 


Categories 


Source : Si^sicSo  Auresentada  pelo  E 


^'eiei^:  Typ.  de  iantos  ( Fiihos,  Iss 


From  1653  to  1656,  the  population  of  Vilarinho  do  Honte 
apparently  increased  by  46  people.  Similar  increases  were 
reported  for  all  places  except  for  Souzel,  which  slightly 
diminished  in  population.  Despite  the  fact  that  Souzel 
apparently  lost  population  during  the  period,  it  was  one  of 


310 


311 


th€  places  which  cpened  a primary  school,  alon9  with  Vila- 


With  Che  beginning  of  steam  navigation  along  the  Ama- 
zon River,  Gurupi  experienced  growth  and  change.  One  of 
the  stimulants  to  this  change  was  increasing  demand  for  rub- 
ber. According  to  provincial  authorities,  however,  extrac- 
tive pursuits,  including  rubber  gathering,  were  detrimental 
to  the  development  of  the  province.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
provincial  president  in  1857,  Renrigue  Beaurepaire  Rohan, 
the  exclusive  collection  of  forest  products  was  not  the  work 
of  a civilized  people.  This  activity,  which  he  incorrectly 
ascribed  to  the  natives  lincolasl , since  they  depended  on 
an  interdependence  of  cultivation  and  collection,  not  only 
prejudiced  some  families,  but  affected  the  general  popula- 
tion and  hindered  civilization.  He  blamed  exclusively  ex- 
tractive activities  tor  the  high  mortality  which  blocked  the 
government's  attempt  to  increase  the  sparse  population. 

The  same  year  that  the  provincial  president  was  de- 
claiming the  hazards  of  exclusively  extractive  activities, 
the  town  council  in  Gurupf  wanted  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  cutting  a road  from  the  town  of  Gxirupd  to  Por- 
tal. Lieutenant  Colonel  Pedro  Alexandrine  da  Fonseca  had 
visited  President  Rohan  to  assure  him  of  the  feasibility  and 
advantages  of  opening  a road  between  the  two  towne.  The  of- 
ficer was  authorized  to  open  an  exploratory  trail  in  order 
to  judge  the  distance  and  the  dispoeition  of  the  terrain. 


There  were  recoiwiendationB  to  exi 
bliehed  postal  apenciea.  of  30  monicipalities  in  the  pro- 
vince, only  nine  agencies  had  been  situated  amang  then. 
Another  agency  was  recornnended  for  the  area  In  Porto  de  Moz, 
which  would  have  been  the  second  opened  in  Che  area,  with 
the  first  in  Gurupfi.  The  postal  agencies  were  served  by 
the  Ainaaon  Navigation  and  Trading  company,  which  had  three 
lines  running  in  18S7.  The  first  line  was  from  Belem  to 
Manaus,  with  the  following  porta  of  call:  Breves,  Gurupf, 

Praihha,  santardm,  and  6bidos.  The  second  line  went  from 
Beldm  to  the  Tocantins  River,  and  the  third,  from  Manaus  to 
the  Upper  Amazon.  Some  of  the  oities  which  did  not  benefit 
at  all  from  steam  travel  at  the  time  included  Porto  de  Moz 
and  Monte  Alegre. Presumably,  with  the  establishment  of 
a postal  agency  at  Porto  de  Moz,  steamboat  transportation 
would  be  extended  there. 

The  newfound  importance  of  Gurupd  was  reflected  by  its 
establishment  as  an  independent  Comarca  in  September  1856. 

By  18S7,  there  were  seven  comarcas,  11  districts  with  muni- 
cipal judges,  and  78  districts  of  peace  in  the  province. 

r vllarinho  do  Monte  was  taken  from  Porto  de 


Jurisdiction  £ 


Moz  and  given  to  Gurupd  in  1858.  The  man  nominated  for  co- 
marca  judge.  Dr.  Reimundo  Jose  Rabelo,  delayed  in  going  to 
Gurupd  to  occupy  the  post. A year  after  receiving  the 
designation  of  comarca,  Gurupd  became  Che  seat  of  Che  twelfth 
district,  with  a municipal  judge. 
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In  lS59r  however,  both  Gurupe  and  Porto  de  Hoa  lacked 
municipal  judges.  The  judge  for  Gurupd,  Dc.  Felix  Gomes 
do  Rdgo,  was  on  leave  and  no  one  had  eubetituted  for  him. 
perhaps  lack  of  provincial  funds  affected  the  contracting 
or  appointment  of  a replacement.  There  was  no  money  for 
repair  or  construction  of  churches  in  various  parishes,  in- 
cluding Macapd  and  Gurupj.  Earlier  in  the  year,  during  the 

had  flooded  higher  than  ever  before,  at  least  in  the  memory 
of  those  living.  Everything  that  was  not  on  high  ground 
— cattle,  fruit  trees,  cereals — was  lost.  About  50,000  head 
of  cattle  were  loat  in  Monte  Alegre,  Santardm,  Sbidos,  and 
Gurupi,  and  500  horses  in  dbidos.  The  loss  of  cultivated 
products — including  cereal,  cacau,  coffee,  and  manioc — was 
incalculable- 

By  October  1B59,  a report  reached  the  provincial  govern- 
ment concerning  the  condition  of  Guri^)d.  Apparently  submit- 
ted by  the  town  council,  it  began,  "In  this  itunicipality , 
all  that  exists  made  by  the  hand  of  man  is  a small  chapel 
serving  as  the  main  church,  nearly  anihiiated,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a ruined  fort."^®  Again,  Gurupd's  geographical  po- 
sition was  propounded  as  important,  especially  as  a military 
port  with  great  significance  for  the  security  of  Brasil. 

But  the  installations  apparent  in  1859  were  disappointing 
the  reviewers;  there  were  only  two  insignificant  bridges  in 
the  municipality,  one  crossing  the  Majari  stream,  and  the 
other,  the  Pixuna  stream.  There  were  no  roads,  considered 
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80  inportant  to  trade,  agriculture,  and  public  security. 
Despite  the  postal  agency  and  the  status  as  a port-of-call 
for  the  steamboats,  Gurupd  did  not  present  a very  progres- 
sive appearance. 

The  organisational  scheme  for  workers  was  described  in 
a presidential  report  published  in  October  1959.  There  were 
three  classes  of  workers:  the  first  was  private  workers: 

the  second,  public  workers;  and  the  third.  Municipal  Guard 
workers.  The  first  class  was  obliged  to  travel  for  agri- 
cultural service  on  the  farms,  ranches,  and  lands  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  pay  each  worker  a daily  wage  at  a reason- 
able rate,  which  was  not  specified,  ht  the  end  of  each  week, 
two-thirds  of  the  salary  was  to  go  to  the  worker,  and  one- 
third  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  coffers  of  the  provincial 
collection  agency.  The  landowners  were  responsible  for  pro- 
viding sustenance  for  the  workere  they  engaged,  who  were  to 
work  a predetermined — but  again  unspecified — number  of  hours 
per  day. 

The  second  class  of  workers  were  obliged  to  toil  on 
public  works  in  Che  municipality,  such  as  the  opening,  con- 
struction of,  and  repairs  to,  roads  and  canaiei  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  bridges,  chapels,  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings;  the  draining  of  swamps,  the  piping  of  water, 
and  other  projects  for  the  province  or  municipality.  There 
was  to  be  a dally  wage,  paid  weekly,  with  two-thirds  to  Che 
worker  and  one-chird  to  the  provincial  collection  agency. 

The  wages  were  to  be  paid  either  by  Che  province  or  by  the 


municipality. 


The  third  class  of  workers  was  taken  from  the  existing 

was  to  be  posted  in  each  nuniclpality , with  a preference  for 
single  men  rather  than  married  ones.  They  were  to  be  uni* 

officers,  or  in  the  event  there  were  no  such  officers,  re- 
tired officers  of  the  National  Cuard,  or  of  the  former  Po- 
lice Guards,  or — only  if  there  were  none  of  the  above — civi- 
lians. The  salary  for  the  third  class  of  laborers  was  ar- 
bitrary and  subject  to  increase  when  their  work  was  outside 
the  place  of  residence.  These  guards  were  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  police  authorities,  who  could  requisition  them 
from  their  respective  conmandera.  with  the  authorisation  of 
the  provincial  president,  the  chief  of  police  could  concen- 
trate the  Municipal  Guards  in  any  place  in  the  province 
threatened  by  disturbances. 

for  the  convenience  of  public  service,  the  president 
of  the  province  could  disband  some  or  all  of  these  corps, 
dismissing  their  commanders.  The  thirds  of  salaries  from 
the  first  two  classes  of  workers — the  private  ones  and  the 
public  works  details — were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  Municipal 
Guards.  The  barracks  for  these  Guards  would  be  in  the 
seat  of  the  municipality,  even  if  they  were  dispatched  in 
squadrons  to  other  parishes  in  the  province. 

Efforts  to  contact  Amerindians  outside  the  municipal 
jurisdictiona  were  made.  Some  Amerindians  from  the  Xingu 
River  were  contacted  by  a Braillian  civilian,  Domingos 


0 chiefs  (tuchauas) . 


Ahtdnlo  Ferro,  who  ha 
vlnclal  president.  In  April  18S9, 
with  nine  Taconhapeua.  including  tw 

chiefs  received  baptism  and  the  president  gave  them  gifts. 
Also,  he  distributed  among  all  the  Taconhapeua  presents  of 
clothes,  hunting  arms,  and  various  tools  for  cultivation, 

Be  proceeded  to  seek  a missionary  for  them,  whom  he  found 
in  Friar  Harcelo  de  Santa  Catarina  de  Sena.  Friar  Harcelo 
received  instructions  to  leave  for  the  xingu  in  July,  which 
he  did,  bringing  all  necessary  vestments  and  equipment  with 
which  to  say  nass.^^  Evidently,  Friar  Marcelo  did  not  re- 

the  Xingu  mission,  but  he  did  recount  the  exis- 
least  three  thousand  estimated  Amerindiene, 
were  Jurunas — the  most  numerous — Taconhapeua, 
a,  and  Tapaiuna.  The  mission  was  located  just 
rst  falls  near  the  Tucurui  River,  and  the  Amer- 
d farther  above  the  falls.  He  reported  that 
e Islands,  due  to  fear  of  attacks 
a Juruna  cultivated  manioc,  corn. 


main  long  i 


Indians  1 
tha  Jurunas  lived  on 
by  tha  Taconhapeua. 


Early  in  1660  the  provincial  president.  Dr.  Antdnio 

at  Cametd,  Santardm,  dbidos,  Macapd,  Breves,  Gurupd,  Monte 
Alegre,  and  Prainha,  as  well  as  at  some  rural  establishments. 
s&  e Albuquerque's  opinion  of  agriculture  in  the  province 
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was  passimistlc:  the  state  of  cultivation  was  deplorable 

and  only  the  abundance  of  spontaneous  produots  along  Che 
river  banks  prevented  abject  poverty  in  Che  province. 

The  principal  reason  for  growth  of  extractive  production, 
to  the  detrinent  of  cultivation  and  agriculture  in  general, 
was  the  rising  demand  and  conaequent  high  prices  for  rubber 
outside  the  region.  It  seems  that  the  accelerated  rise  in 
prices  during  1653-54  attracted  more  people  to  work  at  rub- 
ber extraction,  which,  while  dangerous  to  life  and  health, 
could  bring  them  obvious  material  rewards, 

In  President  si  e Albuquerque's  opinion,  the  reckless 
continuation  of  this  industry  would  decimate  the  population, 
without  doubt.  In  addition,  rubber  extraction  was  absorbing 
almost  all  available  lalaor,  causing  the  neglect  of  ocher  in- 
dustries which  required  Amatonian  workers.  Coffee,  sugar, 
urucu,  vanilla,  clove,  and  many  other  cultivated  and  col- 
lected products  were  disappearing  from  the  markets.  If  a 
dike  were  not  constructed  to  stem  Che  flood  of  the  means  of 
production  to  rubber,  the  other  sources  of  wealth,  which 
were  more  certain  and  civilised,  would  wither  and  weaken. 

The  president  deplored  the  deeertion  of  a regular  and  orga- 
nised fanning  life  to  that  of  a poor  and  unhappy  nomadic 


pie  of  the  flight  of  inhabitants  to  the  rubber 
an  in  Gurupd.  There  the  president  saw  whole 
, spacious  houses  abandoned  by  their  owners, 

3 rubber  gatherers  tserinqueiros) , Everything 


blocke  of 
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was  lacking  in  tha  forest  where  the  seringueiroe  plied 

chants,  who  bought  or  traded  for  rubber  and  sold  it  at 
market,  either  for  their  own  account  or  that  of  their  pa- 
tron. Some  towns  of  the  interior  which  formerly  had  been 
flourishing  were  creeping  toward  a total  decadence  with 
the  emigration  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  islands  and 
other  areas  with  rubber  trees.  Among  these  towns,  accor- 
ding to  the  president,  were  Gurupd  and  Porto  de  Mos.^^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  pursued  rubber 
extraction  also  received  censure  from  President  Sa  e Albu- 
querque. Paeclnated  by  the  high  prices  offered  for  rubber, 
they  abandoned  their  usual  activities  to  dedicate  themselves 
exclusively  to  rubber  extraction,  which  was  easy  and  cheap. 
The  only  equipment  needed  was  a knife  to  slaah  the  rubber 

latex  dripping  from  the  trunk.  The  president  estimated  that 
a robuet  man  using  only  these  utensils  could  produce  up  to 
20  pounds  of  rubber,  which  could  earn  him  10$000  to  20S000 
per  dey.  The  people,  however,  were  provisioned  badly,  with- 
out food,  clothee,  or  shelter.  They  slept  in  humid  placee, 
exposed  to  rain  and  seasonal  variations,  and  were  deprived 
of  any  medical  aasistance.  Almost  without  exception,  said 
the  president,  they  were  victims  of  illness,  enfeebling  or 
deadly  diseases  in  many  cases.  Vet  the  industry  of  extrac- 
ting rubber,  he  recognized,  did  increase  public  income, 
feeding  the  export  market,  and  developed  many  private  for- 
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The  socialization  of  the  Amerindians  also  earned  the 
attention  of  the  president.  To  accustom  the  natives  to 
civilized  society,  the  president  encouraged  their  appearance 
at  villages,  towns,  and  cities  to  trade.  In  his  opinion, 
the  most  pernicious  agents  of  civilized  sooiety  in  contact 
with  the  Amerindians  were  the  people  running  Che  floating 
trading  posts  (reqatoea) , whose  operations  were  scandalous 
if  not  criminal.  Re  claimed  chat  the  trade  items  offered 
by  the  regacdes  consisted  of  aguardente  or  cheap  items  for 
which  they  received  valuable  commodities  collected  or  pro- 
duced by  the  Amerindians.  Since  the  regatoes  procured  their 
customers  at  their  homes  or  near  them,  the  Amerindians  had 
no  incentive  to  seek  the  villages  or  towns,  where  they 
would  experience  the  civilizing  effects  of  contact  with  the 
settled  inhabitants.  These  traders  became  rich  in  a short 
time,  alledged  the  president,  who  added  Chat,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  monopoly,  they  encouraged  antipathy  among 
the  Amerindians  toward  the  public  authorities  and  private 
citizens  residing  in  Che  settlements.^^ 

Recounting  the  condition  of  Gurupd,  however,  the  ore- 
sident  offered  a view  which  certainly  had  no  attractions 
for  visitors,  whether  civilized  or  not.  With  all  the  homes 
chat  had  been  abandoned,  one  might  conclude  that  few  people 
remained  in  the  town.  Gurupd'e  famous  fort  was  no  more 
than  fallen  or  falling  shells  of  walls  in  an  irregular  de- 
cagon. The  fort  was  incapable  of  serving  as  any  public  uti- 
lity. The  house  designated  as  a prison  was  no  more  than 


a filthy  lean-to,  without  facilities  or  security.  The 
arms  used  by  the  guard  in  charge  of  the  prison  were  in 
terrible  condition,  The  president  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
rent  another  building  which  appeared  store  suitable  for  use 
as  a prison  and  guard  barracks,  and  to  replace  the  useless 
arms  with  some  in  good  condition. 

the  former  district  judge  in  Hacapd,  Dr.  AntBnio  Josd 
Lopes  Danasceno,  was  now  district  judge  in  GurupS.  At 
the  time  of  the  president's  visit,  however,  he  was  on  vaca- 
tion. An  Imperial  Decree  of  January  1860  nominated  Francis- 
co Hendes  Pereira  Jdnior  as  municipal  judge  for  Gun^d. 

The  former  district  judge  in  Gurupd,  Dr.  Felix  Gomes  do  hdgo, 
was  transferred  to  the  Comarca  of  Guimaraes  in  the  Province 
of  Maranhio.  There  was  no  municipal  judge  present  in  Porto 


Both  police  positions  in  Porto  de  Hoz  were  vacant. 
Ambxosio  Duarte  Rodrigues  Souto  was  nominated  for  the  post 
of  sheriff  and  Zeferino  Sanches  de  Brito,  for  that  of  deputy . 
The  school  established  for  girls  in  Porto  de  Moz  had  lapsed 
due  to  lack  of  enrollment.  Bor  were  there  any  school- 
teachers in  Porto  de  Moz,  Souzel,  vilarlnho  do  Monte  or  Gu- 
rupS  in  1860.®^ 

The  flight  to  the  rubber  fields  put  an  end  to  provin- 
cial plana  concerning  a work  force  organized  in  three 
classes.  Pay  received  from  rubber  production  would  reiaain 
ostensibly  in  the  hands  of  the  producer.  There  was  no  de- 
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else's  wages.  Those  who  opted  Cor  the  rubber  fields  con- 
trolled all  the  earnings  Cron  their  labor.  However,  while 
In  the  rubber  fields  and  away  from  the  settled  villages 
and  towns,  the  rubber  workers  were  subjected  to  the  econo- 
mic ^Ims  of  the  floating  traders,  the  regatdes,  unless 
there  were  an  established  store  (barracao)  on  a nearby  river 
bank.  If  one  estimate  of  the  exchange  rate  was  valid,  then 
the  regatdes  marked  up  their  prices  by  5D  times  in  their 
trading  deals. The  owners  of  the  barracdes,  too,  sought 
a big  profit  on  their  goods,  which  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  middlemen  from  Belem  or  beyond,  increasing  in  price 
each  time.  Unless  a rubber  gatherer  had  a store  of 
edibles , or  part  of  his  family  was  occupied  in  subsistence 
activities,  he  or  she  had  to  depend  on  the  barracao  or 
regatao  for  food  and  clothing.  Apparent  profits  from  the 
rubber  trade  must  have  been  enough  to  attract  even  those 
with  regular  salaries,  such  as  the  schoolteachers  (if  it 
is  assumed  that  the  lack  of  teachers  In  all  towns  in  the  area 
was  due  to  their  entry  into  the  rubber  trade}.  Teachers 
could  expect  to  receive  their  entire  salaries,  but  these 
were  often  paid  months  or  years  late:  the  rubber  business 
offered  quicker  rewards,  with  the  spontaneous  acceptance 
of  the  rubber  trade  by  meat  inhabitants,  the  provincial 
government  had  to  learn  to  deal  with  it  instead  of  complaining. 

In  1861  two  interrelated  questions  concerning  the  Ama- 
lon  Region  were  raised:  how  to  regulate  extractive  produc- 


population 


farmers 


cultivators 


o£  food.  Ono  suggestion  was  to  Inpose  a fine  on  anyone 
leaving  land  claimed.  The  register  of  land  claims  (regis- 
tro  dos  titulQB  de  posse)  should  contain  the  name  of  the 
claimant,  his  employees,  his  age,  and  qualities  of  Che 
land.  Should  Che  claimant  leave  the  land,  he  would  pay 
the  value  of  it  co  the  government.  The  second  claimanc 


who  took  occupancy  of 
gatlon  to  cultivate  t 
previous  claimant.  T 


d would  do  so  \mder  the  obli- 
uch  in  foodcrops  as  had  the 
0 be  effected  because  of  the 

It  was  ascertained  that  as  soon  as  a serin gal  [singular  of 
seringais)  was  sapped  entirely,  the  rubber  workers  (serin- 

sapped.  This  kind  of  exploitation,  with  no  Choice  given  to 
planting  foodstuffs  or  to  replanting  exploited  plants,  could 
provide  only  an  illusory  wealth.  That  was  the  kind  of 
wealth  Pari  was  enjoying  in  1861.®^ 

The  rush  to  the  rubber  fields  adversely  affected  pro- 
vincial income  from  the  area  of  Surupd  and  the  Xingu  River. 
Table  7.7  indicates  the  revenue  from  the  collection  agencies 
in  GurupS  and  Porto  de  Hot  and  the  provincial  total  for  the 
second  semester  of  1856  through  the  first  semester  of  1861. 
Table  7.8  follows  with  the  corresponding  expenses  from  these 


towns  and  the  province.  The  year  of  greatest  ihcome  from 
the  collection  agencies  was  1657.  The  revenues  over  the 
years  fluctuated,  however,  and  only  with  a longer  series 


conclusions  be  attempted.  GurupS  consistently 


Kept  expenses  below  income,  while  Porto  de  Moz  expended 
as  much  as  was  taken  into  Its  provincial  coffers. 

Voting  qualifications  were  reviewed  in  1861,  both  fo 
qualified  voters  and  electors.  The  fluctuations  in  numbe 
of  qualified  voters  with  the  itinimuiD  number  for  each  town 
and  village  in  the  area  are  presented  for  the  years  1BS7 


d Gurupdi  Qualified  Voters, 
8 1859  1860  Minimum 


Pombal 


371  372  371 
239  283  236 
131  131  123 


Source:  Relatorlo  do  Exro  Sr  Angelo  Thomaz  do  Sinaral 


Evidently,  some  care  was  taken  each  year  to  determine  the 
number  of  people  qualifying  as  voters.  Prom  the  nuiober  of 
electors  previously  aesigned  to  the  towns  and  villages, 
changes  occurred  in  1861  when  these  were  fixed  along  with 
the  site  of  the  elections.  Gurupa’s  electorate  went  from 
four  to  six;  the  place  designated  for  the  elections  was  the 
church.  All  churches  in  the  other  towns  and  villages  also 


tors  remained  stable  at  tw 
tors,  going  from  three  to 


n Viiarinho  the  nuraber  of  eiec- 


bal  went  from  two  to  three.  Sousel.  with  a previous  five 
electors,  gained  one  for  a total  o£  six.  Souzel  did  not 
appear  often  in  official  dispatches,  as  it  had  no  adminis- 
trative status;  it  was  still  a village  forming  one  district 
of  Porto  de  Hoz.  In  Porto  de  Hoz  and  Gurupd  in  1961.  there 
were  vacancies  for  the  post  of  municipal  judge;^^  the  posi- 
tions were  still  vacant  the  following  year. 

In  1862  soma  changes  were  reported  in  the  distribution 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  Superior  Command  of  the  area 
was  centered  In  Hacapd  and  included  the  municipalities  of 
Macapa.  Masagdo.  Gurupd.  and  Porto  de  Moz.^^  Most  informa- 
tion in  the  president's  report  for  that  year  concerned  na- 
tural resources:  production  and  people. 

Among  the  commodities  discussed  in  the  report  were  rub- 
ber. clove,  and  cacao.  The  places  where  most  collecting 
caravans  sought  rubber  were  the  islands  in  the  Amazon  estua- 
ry (besides  Harajd  Island,  three  other  large  islands  are 
considered  to  form  part  of  the  estuary;  Mexiana.  Caviana. 
and  Ilha  Grande  de  Gurupd) . islands  near  Breves,  the  area 
immediately  surrounding  Beldm.  and  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 
Xingu,  Tapajds.  Anajds.  Jari.  and  Tocantins  Rivers.  Clove 
appeared  in  great  abundance  in  the  forests  of  the  districts 
of  viseu  and  Braganga;  on  the  lands  between  the  Gurupi  and 
capim  Rivers,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Capim  River;  and  on 


the  Xlngu,  Amazon,  and  other  rlverz,  Cacao  waa  cultivated 
on  a large  scale  along  the  Tocantins  River,  including  the 
entire  district  of  caneti,  and  along  the  Amazon  River  from 
Gurupd  to  Vila  fiela.^*^ 


There  were  reviews  of  production  for  the  region,  in- 
cluding Gurupd  and  Porto  de  Moz.  In  GurupS  at  the  time, 
there  were  five  animal -pcwered  sugar  mills  or  aguardente 
factories,  which  experienced  frequent  work-stoppages  due 
to  lack  of  labor.  The  main  items  of  export*  included  cacao 
(3.000  srrobas),  nuts  (8,000  alquieree)  and  rubber  (goinma 
elastica,  20,000  srrobas] . The  value  of  the  exports  was 


not  given.  There  were  also  12  cattle  ranches  with  both 
cattle  and  horses,  which  employed  39  free  workers  and  seven 
slaves.  Together,  cattle  and  horses  numbered  6,548  head. 

Porto  de  Moz  presented  a slightly  different  picture. 
There  were  no  mills.  Export  items  included  nuts  (500  alquie- 
res,  valued  at  1:00080001 , clove  (100  arrobas,  1:5008000), 
and  rubber  (5,500  arrobae,  88:0008000).  There  were  three 
cattle  ranches  with  500  head  of  cattle  and  20  horses,  and 
eight  free  workers.  Before  1859  there  had  been  ten  cattle 
ranches  with  more  than  6,000  animals,  but  the  great  flood 
of  that  year  destroyed  all  but  60  or  so.*® 

Interest  in  the  Amerindian  inhabitants  was  revived, 
and  information  about  the  last  attempted  mission  on  the  Xingu 
was  reviewed.  Apparently,  Friar  Mareelo  de  Santa  Catarina 
de  Sena  spent  a short — but  unspecified — time  at  the  mission 
and  later  absconded  with,  or  squandred,  the  money  (3:8848442) 


he  wee  given  for  Che  support  o£  Che  mission.  Evidently, 
no  concrete  evidence  of  a mission  was  found  at  Che  sice  on 
the  Tucuxui  River  where  the  friar  allegedly  began  a mission. 
The  only  results  of  the  escapade  were  Che  concents  of  a re- 
port and  a table  which  the  friar  sent  to  the  provincial  re- 
presentative. The  friar's  table  is  presented  in  Table  7.10. 


Information  from  F 


r Marcelc’s  Report  of  1 
Inhabitants 

First  6 hours  Mid  Juruna  80 

Second  3 hours  JaurS  Juruna  70 

Third  3<}  hours  - Taconhapeua  80 

Fourth  1 day  - Juruna  83 

source!  Selatorio  aoresentado  a Rssemblea  Legislative  da 
Provinoia  do  Pard  na  Primeira  sessao  da  XIII  Legislacura 

de  Araujo  Brusque  Em  lo  de  setembro  ds  1862.  t^ara  beiei 
Typ.  de  Frederico  Carlos  Rnossard,  1B62),  p.  19. 


More  details  were  available  in  1982  about  the  events  sur- 
rounding Friar  Marcelo's  tentative  mission  than  in  1959.  when 
it  occurred,  Each  of  the  stopovers  represented  what  the 
friar  called  cabanas . which  probably  stood  for  maloca  or 
residential  area  for  Amerindians.  There  were  various  num- 
bers of  cabanas  (huts)  in  each  site  which  measured  from 
seven  to  eight  bragas  (a  linear  measure  of  about  2.2  meters). 
These  malocas  began  above  the  first  rapids  or  falls.  Be- 
sides the  groups  cited  in  Friar  Harcelo's  Cable,  there  were 
Xipocas,  Araras  and.  Tapaiunas.  (possibly  fugitive  slaves. 


since  this  expression  in  Tapi  referred  to  blselcs,  not  other 
Amerindian  groups]  end  other  groups. 

The  Juruna  were  calculated  to  be  Che  raosC  numerous. 

They  were  described  as  fearful  of  the  Taconhapeua  and  to  pro- 
tect themselves  they  inhabited  islands  which  were  not  con- 
nected to  higher  land  or  terra  firme  during  low  tide.  They 
were  considered  insubordinate,  even  to  their  own  leaders, 
the  tuxauas,  and  always  avoided  any  font  of  subjection. 

The  friar  evidently  had  a poor  opinion  of  the  Juruna  because 
he  called  them  lasy  and  indolent;  they  walked  around  naked 
and  ate  insects  Chat  bothered  them,  like  fleas  and  mosqui- 
toes. The  Juruna  had  small-scale  plots  of  planted  manioc, 
corn,  and  beans,  and  wove  string  and  rough  hammocks.  The 
Taconhapeua  were  considered  to  be  more  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious than  Che  Jurune.^^ 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Greet 
Bend  of  the  xingu  sparked  the  interest  of  the  provincial 
government,  the  terrain  became  a subject  of  debate.  An  en- 
terprising inhabitant  of  the  area,  Jos4  I«ocddio  de  Sousa, 
decided  to  seek  a workable  land  route  crossing  the  Bend  to 
avoid  the  falls  and  take  advantage  of  the  natural  products 
which  existed  there  and  further  south.  He  ascertained  that 
the  beat  route  would  be  one  which  crossed  between  the  Tucu- 
rui  and  Ambd  etreams  (the  Tucurui  River  became  a stream  in 
Leocddio's  report),  A small  road  of  three  leagues  (a  league 
was  a measurement  of  uncertain  length,  but  fell  between  4.83 
km.  and  5.5  km.)  would  complete  the  transit.  Provincial 


President  Frenciseo  Caxloe  de  Aradjo  Brusque  requested 
the  treasury  to  budget  3:000$00Q,  payable  on  coispletion  oi 
the  work,  for  Josd  Leocddio  and  a partner,  Josd  Torquato 
Galvlio  Vinhas.^^ 

little  was  occurring  in  the  nunicipality  of  Gurupd. 
Infonnation  about  Amerindian  groups  inhabiting  its  dis- 
tricts referred  to  the  Jari  and  Paru  Rivers,  both  in  the 
district  of  Alneirim.  Only  two  groups  were  identified, 
the  Aparay  (probably  Apalai)  and  the  Urucii-iani  (probably 
the  Wayana).  The  former  lived  at  a place  called  Arimati- 
purfi  and  the  others  at  a point  30  days  travel  away.  They 
cultivated  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  some  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Their  only  trade  item  was  sarsaparilla.®^ 

In  the  town  of  Gurupd,  the  inhabitants  were  receiving 
3:0005000  for  the  construction  of  a new  church,  which  was 
to  cover  all  costs.  For  Gurupd  and  the  other  towns  and 
villages  of  the  area,  population  estimates  appeared  in  1662. 
They  were  estimates  based  on  the  1656  figures,  which  also 
may  have  been  based  on  estimates.  The  1862  estimates  are 
presented  in  Table  7.11.®^ 


The  provincial  report  of  the  next  year,  1863,  presented 


at  Gurupd. 


included  various  items  about  the  area  under 
</as  news  about  the  church  under  construction 
» payment  for  construction  mentioned  above 
only  partial  payment,  since  the  sum  expended 


in  building  the  structure  had  reached  23:6758155.  The 
church  was  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  and  replaced  the 


Qurupa  and  Xingu 


Population  Eatiioates, 


Veiroa  632  2 634 

Poinbal  425  1 426 

TotalB!  8,219  547  8,766 

Souices  Belatorio  apreaentado  8 Aaaeyiea  ^olglativa  d 


a Prederlco  Carlot  mioiaard,  1862),  Happa  eomprehan- 


former  atruoture  completely.  The  aubcontractor  (emgreteiro, 
name  unapecified)  had  received  three  inscallmenta  or  more 
than  two-thlrda  the  total  aum  by  October  1863.®^ 

Education  In  the  area  received  attention  in  1863.  The 
teacher  at  Monte  Alegre,  Severlno  Beaerra  de  Albuquerque, 
had  been  transferred  to  Gurupdi  in  Porto  de  (4o2  there  was  no 
teacher  for  the  girls,  however.®^  School  attendance  figurea 
given  for  1863  appear  in  Table  7.12. 

The  teachers  were  named  in  a further  report  annexed  on 
the  sane  day.  Severino  CSeverianno"  in  the  annex)  Beaerra 
de  Albuquerque  had  been  teaching  in  Gurupd  since  September 
I860.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  girls'  classes  was  Dona 
Ana  da  Crur  Vieira  Lima,  who  had  been  teaching  on  an  interim 
basis  since  July  1862.  The  teacher  in  vilarinho  was  Father 


residency 


collected  by  Che 


Denial  LiCeo  da  Fonseca  and  the  clerk-ecoounCant  Manuel 
Borqes  Tavares  da  Fonseca.  They  collected  taxes  of  2FI 
on  consumption  of  aguaidente,  totalling  41S000)  a Sf  tax 
on  the  sale  of  slaves,  ISSOOO;  Che  15$QOO  per  store, 
tavern,  bar,  bakery,  etc.,  90$000i  and  the  7S$000  per 
canoe  belonging  to  a regacao,  7S0$000,  which  rendered  a 
total  of  916$000  for  the  yesr.^^ 


There  were  no  judges  in  either  Gurupa  or  Porto  de  Moz. 
The  district  judge,  Antdnio  Jose  Lopes  Damasceno  had  died; 
no  explanaticn  was  given  for  the  vacancies  for  municipal 
judges.  A description  of  the  Lower  xingu  Valley  ignored 
the  population,  except  to  note  that  civilized  men  resided 
in  the  settlements  of  Souzel,  Pombal,  Veiros,  and  vilarinho 
do  Honte,  and  in  Che  town  of  Porto  de  Moz,  Most  noteworthy 
among  the  numerous  products  of  the  xingu  were  rubber,  ca- 
cao, nuts,  estopa,  clove,  and  breu,^^ 


After  November  1,  1863,  Poi 
of-call  on  both  the  outbound  anc 
steamship  company.  In  order  to 
the  Xingu  River,  a small  light  v 
trance  to  Che  main  channel  of  tl 
buoy  above  it  to  warn  of  nearby 
ping.*®  The  opening  of  Porto  de 


i Inbound  routes  of  the 
facilitate  navigation  on 


was  linked  to  the  inauguration  of  a road  crossing  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Great  Bend.  The  costs  of  adding  Porto  de  Moz 
to  the  scheduled  stops  was  250S060  per  voyage,  to  cover  the 


extra  expense  for  coal.  To  open  the  road  between  the 
Tucurui  and  Anibd  streams,  the  provincial  treasury  spent 
l!ll7$100.  which  reimbursed  the  expenditures  of  Josd 
Leocddio  de  Soura  and  JoSo  Torquato  Galvio  Vlnhae.^^ 

The  streams  had  to  be  cleaned  or  dredged  and  their 
navigable  limits  extended  six  maritime  leagues.  The  road 
had  a length  of  about  12  milee  and  a general  width  of  20 
feet,  except  for  the  extremities,  which  were  widened  to 
<0  feet  or  so  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
cargo  at  the  terminal  docke.  Three  large  and  spacious 
huts  had  been  constructed  of  palm  fronds  for  the  comfort 
and  shelter  of  travelers.  Province  President  Brusque  had 
heard  a rumor  that  more  than  l.SOO  persons  had  already 
traveled  this  dirt  roadway  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
Xlngu  River,  because  they  wanted  to  collect  the  forest 
products  which  abounded  there.  They  had  not  been  exploited 
until  the  opening  of  the  road."^*^ 

One  natural  resource  located  along  and  above  the  Great 
fiend,  the  Amerindians,  had  been  exploited  previouslyi  exist 
had  retreated  there  to  escape  this  exploitation,  when  it 
was  beyond  the  range  of  European  penetration.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  road  put  them  in  jeopardy  once  again.  The  pro- 
vincial president  managed  to  collect  information  about  the 
groups  living  along  the  Bend  and  beyond  during  the  year  of 
road  construction.  He  believed  that  the  land  there  could 
prove  to  be  perhaps  the  moat  fertile  of  the  entire  province, 
and  he  identified  at  least  13  "savage"  groins  which  lived 


in  the  region:  Jurunas/  Taeonhapeuas , Jacipoiaa,  Orupaias , 

Cnruaiaaf  Peopaias,  Taua-tapuiari,  Carajaa-mirin,  caraj^s- 
poctiSf^^  xipocas,  Araras,  and  Tapaiunas* 

The  Juruna  numbered  approximately  250  peoplet  moatly 
female,  according  to  the  provincial  report.  At  the  time 
they  were  inveetigated,  they  lived  on  the  firet  islands 
above  Che  waterfalls  in  23  badly  built  thatched  huts. 
Around  the  huts,  there  were  no  gardens  or  plantations  but 
they  did  cultivate  manioc  and  cotton  on  both  aides  of  the 
river.  The  women  spun  a fine  thread  from  the  cotton  which 


Brusque,  the  provincial  president,  was  amazed 
of  the  differences  perceived  among  the  Amerindiane . 
received  information  that  the  Taconhapeuas  had  bcov 
eyes  with  blue  tints  and  nearly  white  akin,  and  the 


so-called  Carajas-p 


said  to  be  of  black  skin,  eyes,  and  hair.  The  Jurunas  were 
supposedly  black  haired  and  light-yellow  skinned,  while 
their  neighbors,  the  Tapuya-eretd,  were  copper-colored  and 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  Urupaias,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  of  an  elegant  bearing  with  a reddish-brown  skin.  Brus- 
que claimed  that  such  differences  among  natives  had  never 


The  homeland  of  t 
headwaters  of  the  Irir 


e Taconhapeuas  was  given  as  the 
River,  a tributary  of  the  Xingu  from 
. They  had  been  persecuted  by  neigh- 
SOC  of  them  emigrated  to  one  of  the 


boring  tribes  and 


emigrated 


large  lalands  in  the  Xingu  Ri^er  and  built  their  homes 
there.  They  cultivated  manioc  and  cotton  on  both  river 
banks,  as  did  the  Jurunas.  their  iji^lacable  enemies. 

The  Taconhapeuas  appeared  to  be  good  workers  and  honest 
in  their  dealings,  seeming  to  conserve  remnants  of  an 
education  which  they  perhaps  had  received  in  bygone  days. 
The  island  they  lived  on  contained  vestiges  of  a small 
chapel,  but  it  was  not  known  who  was  responsible  for  it. 
Those  Taconhapeuas  who  remained  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Iriri  and  Xingu  Rivers  faced  war  and  periodic  attacks  in 
which  they  were  defeated  and  decimated.  The  emigrants 
were  not  much  luckier,  because  they  fell  victim  to  inter- 
mittent malarial  fevers  which  reduced  their  number  to 
about  150  people  of  both  sexes. 

Little  was  known  about  the  group  called  Jacipoia. 

They  consisted  of  no  more  than  60  people  living  in  four 
sites  located  on  islands  in  the  Iriri  River.  Their  tuxaua 
was  called  Uacum^.  and  they  resembled  the  Jurunas  in  their 
activities,  except  that  they  were  more  indolent  and  not  as 
good  looking. 

The  Urupaias  were  rather  numerous,  although  no  num- 
bers were  cited  for  then,  and  they  were  very  distrustful 
and  fearful  of  interactions  with  other  groups.  They  main- 
tained strict  relations  of  friendship  and  trade  with  the 
Taccnhapeua,  whom  they  greatly  resembled.  The  Taconha- 
peuas came  into  contact  more  frequently  with  caravans  of 
Brazilians  or  civilizados  who  occasionally  traveled  to  the 


area  beyond  the  Bend  eearohlng  for  forest  products,  and 
from  whom  they  obtained  trade  iteins  to  exchange  with  the 
Drupaias  for  canoes,  thread,  cotton,  hanmocks,  and  poul- 
try {probably  ducks  or  turkeys) . The  urupaias  became 
middlemen  for  other  Amerindiana  who  wished  to  obtain  civil- 
ized  products  without  contact  with  the  civilised  people. 
They  profited  on  the  resale  of  agricultural  tools  and  de- 
corative beads  (nicanca) . They  were  considered  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  groups  who,  on  encountering  civilized 
men  with  firearms,  began  to  covet  the  weapons — like  the 
Taconhapeua,  who  had  obtained  some.  The  nrupala  remained 
so  afraid  of  fireams  that  they  would  not  approach  a per- 


son arroed  with  a gun. 

Oral  tradition  among  the 


Urupaia  recounted  t 


causing  great  mortality.  The  history  of  this  encounter 
supposedly  sustained  their  fear  of  firearms.  On  their 
ielands,  they  cultivated  manioc,  cotton,  and  urucu.  They 
were  considered  to  be  elegant,  well-formed,  of  a pretty 
color,  dextrous,  and  industrious.  Their  tuxaua  was  named 
luaouS.’’ 

Information  about  the  Curuaias  came  from  the  Tacon- 
hapeuas,  who  were  the  only  people  with  whom  they  maintained 
contact,  albeit  reserved  contact.  They  were  said  to  be  ra- 
ther numerous,  although  no  figures  were  given.  They  re- 
sided in  the  forest  at  a great  distance  from  the  western 
bank  of  the  Xingu  River, 


They  had  permanent  residences, 
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planted  cotton  and  manioc,  and  wove  haniEiocka.  They  Mara 
not  familiar  with  bodies  of  water,  and  when  they  reached 
a beach  they  appeared  confused  and  terrified.  Apparently, 
the  nrupaias  were  not  accustomed  to  riverine  life.*^^ 

The  Peopaias  also  inhabited  the  western  banlcs  of  the 
xingu  River.  But  they  were  rarely  seen,  and  never  in 
large  numbers.  Allegedly,  they  were  ugly,  short,  copper- 
colored,  and  of  irregular  features.  They  maintained  no 
peaceful  relationships  with  other  groups  of  the  area. 

The  only  social  interaction  they  sustained  was  war,  and 
they  were  cannibals,  according  to  the  other  groups  of  the 


The  group  known  as  Tapuia-eret6  inhabited  the  easier 
part  of  the  Xingu  River  and  also  allegedly  practiced  can- 
nibalism. These  people  were  tall,  muscular,  and  wheat- 
colored,  with  their  faces  painted  black  to  the  middle. 
They  used  the  same  weapons  as  other  tribes,  lances  and 
bows  and  arrows,  but  theirs  were  thicker,  heavier,  and 
stronger.  Instead  of  sleeping  in  hammocks  or  on  animal 
skins,  which  served  most  Amerindians  as  beds,  they  used 
a long  basket  tbalaio) . 

The  Carajas-mlrim  inhabited  the  same  generel  terri- 
tory as  the  Tapuia-eretd  and  had  no  connectlona  with  any 
other  group.  The  individuals  of  this  group  supposedly 
eyrabolited  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  the  human  species 
Their  heads  were  flattened  but  big;  they  were  stout  end 
shocti  they  did  no  planting  or  handicrafts.  Their  food 


consisted  of  wild  fruits  and  game  and  a type  of  clay  wnioh 
they  stored.  They  had  no  huts,  but  slept  on  piles  of 
leaves  gathered  haphazardly,  and  by  1863  were  few  in  num- 
ber.®l 

The  cara}da-pucds  also  lived  to  the  east  of  the  Xingu 
River,  along  which  they  occasionally  appeared  in  groups  of 
six  to  eight  people,  sometimes  going  north,  sometimes 
eouth.  They  were  very  tall,  slim,  and  almost  black,  with 
wide  heads  and  noaee.  Some  of  the  other  Amerindians  be- 
lieved that  these  people  did  not  come  from  their  territo- 
ries in  which  they  had  been  seen,  but  none  was  certain 
about  this.  All  agreed,  however,  that  they  were  an  extre- 
mely fierce  people.  They  were  feared  by  all  the  groups 
who  inhabited  the  Xingu  Valley.  They  were  wily  in  battle, 
withholding  their  offense  until  they  perceived  that  the 
enemy  had  used  most  of  their  arrows;  then  they  attacked. 

In  their  pierced  ears  these  people  sported  feathers,  cross- 
wise. In  war  they  used  neither  bow  nor  arrow,  but  a mace 
(maca)  which  they  wielded  so  well  that  they  could  deflect 
incoming  arrows.  The  length  of  the  mace  was  given  as  SH 
palmos  (spans). In  all  probability,  these  people  were 
not  carajds,  but  Xayapd.^^ 

The  Jurunas  and  Taconhapeuas  had  conflicting  informa- 
tion about  the  Areras;  the  Jurunas  claimed  they  were  can- 
nibals, the  Taconhapeuas  said  they  were  not.  Supposedly, 
the  Araras  appeared  ten  years  earlier  (1853)  and  since 
then  they  were  encountered  in  various  places,  wandering 
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without  a Cixed  settlement,  enemies  of  ail  except  the 
Taoonhapeua,  with  whom  they  cultivated  strong  relation- 
ships. In  the  last  two  years  they  had  lengthened  their 
excursions  to  points  below  the  waterfalls,  to  about  three 
leagues  from  a small  settlement  of  individuals  working 
at  the  rubber  trade.  The  settlement  was  called  Tinga- 
apuaa  and  the  individuals  had  some  huts  or  tents  there. 
Among  these  seringueiros  were  people  daring  enough  to  try 
and  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Araras.  They  gave 
them  manioc  flour,  salt,  plates,  tools,  and  trinkets  and 
received  some  offers  of  cooperation  from  the  Amerindians. 

In  1861  the  Araras  tarried  ten  days  at  the  settle- 
ment. Then  the  next  year,  they  stayed  for  20.  Again, 
some  people  working  in  the  rubber  trade  visited  them  and 
gave  them  gifts.  The  Araras  were  described  as  noble  in 
bearing,  tall,  with  light  brown  hair  and  skin  that  was 
nearly  white.  The  women  made  long  braids  in  their  hair, 
whioh  reached  almost  to  the  backs  of  their  knees.  The 
men's  hair  was  rather  short  and  many  of  them  sported  fine 
and  rather  thin  moustaches.  In  1862,  343  adults  of  both 
sexes  were  counted.  Many  others  never  appeared  because 
they  were  in  the  forest  hunting  game  and  collecting  sea- 
sonal foods.  They  were  completely  naked  and  wore  only 
tiaras  or  headdresses  Cgrlnalda)  made  from  many-colored 
feathers  and  bracelets  of  animal  teeth.  Until  December 
1863  they  had  demonstrated  no  belligerent  attitudes.  How- 
ever, in  that  month  two  small  canoes  passing  by  tied  up 


near  their  stopping  piece,  their  crews  curious  to  see  the 
Arsras.  Suddenly  the  people  of  the  cenoea  were  asaeultad 
by  clouds  of  arrows.  Two  crew  members,  both  Jurunas,  died 
from  the  attack  and  others  were  gravely  wounded  by  the 
arrows.  The  reason  for  the  attack  was  given  as  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Jurunas,  enemlee  of  the  Araras.  When  the 
arrows  from  this  attack  were  collected  later,  4$1  were  found 
“Shot  in  less  than  half  an  hour — which  led  people  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  more  Araras  than  met  the  eye  during 
Che  incident.  The  Araras  left  the  scene  after  a few  more 
days,  leaving  no  Indication  of  the  direction  In  which  they 


Both  the  xlpocas  and  the  Tapatunas  fprobahly  fugitive 
slaves]  rarely  appeared  to  other  groups,  who  knew  little 
about  them  and  believed  them  both  to  be  nomads.  Prom  time 
to  time  they  appeared  on  Che  banka  of  the  Xingu  Ruver.®® 

The  Tapaiunas  were  also  found  along  the  Anapu  River,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  between  the  Tocantins  and  xingu  Ri- 
vers. It  flowed  via  the  canal  of  Pacajai  into  the  Pacajd 
River,  which  emptied  into  the  bay  of  Portel.  The  Taeonha- 
peua  also  traveled  ih  that  area,  trading  with  the  numerous 
civilired  inhabitants,  some  of  the  products  they  brought 
were  copaiba  oil,  tobacco,  breu,  rubber,  and  estopa.®® 

The  itinerant  ways  of  the  Amerindians  were  lamented  by 
Provincial  President  Brusque.  Nothing  came  of  their  semi- 
permanent residences,  all  of  which  disappeared  after  a rela- 
tively short  time.  By  abandoning  the  established  village 


[aldeia)  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  the  Amerindians 
lost  their  shelter,  their  plantings,  and  all  that  they  had 
worked  and  suffered  for.  This  apostacy  Brusque  attributed 
to  the  regatao,  who  often  would  give  in  exchange  for  valua- 
ble forest  products  nothing  more  than  a shirt  and  pair  of 
pants. The  Xingu  River,  according  to  the  provincial  pre- 
sident, was  the  center  for  multitudes  of  Amerindians  who 
provided  the  origins  for  settlements  established  by  mis- 
sionaries, which  became  villages  and  towns  with  Portuguese 
administration.  Be  believed  there  was  no  exaggeration  in 
saying  that  those  Amerindians  living  outside  the  settlements, 
along  the  Great  Bend  and  further  south  on  the  Xingu  River, 
numbered  more  than  12,000  people. In  effect,  more  people 
lived  outside  the  pale  of  Brazilian  administration  in  the 
area  of  the  xingu  River  than  within  it. 

Production  in  the  area  did  not  yet  concentrate  solely 
on  rubber.  The  most  important  cultivated  product  in  Pard 
Province  in  1BS7  was  cacao;  about  half  the  province’s  total 
came  from  the  dietrict  of  Cemetd.^^  Gurupd'e  producte  and 
their  quantities  from  1965  to  1967  are  shown  in  Table  7.13. 
The  same  information  for  Porto  de  Hos  is  in  Table  7.14. 

The  leading  items  of  export  in  Gurupa  were  rubber,  animal 
pelts,  nuts,  and  cacao.  Porto  de  Mos,  with  less  overall 
variety  of  products,  exported  mostly  rubber  (but  less  than 
Gurupd)  and  animal  pelts. 

Rubber  extraction  and  preparation  (by  smoking  or  defu- 
scorn  of  the  provincial  president  in  1967. 


magdol  earned  the 


Producta/v 


Animal  pelta/pounda 
Tanned  hidea/units 
Deerakins/pounds 


19S7 

21,776 

1,741 


102 


CaJoarO/poundB 
Animal  pelta/pounda 


1865 

11,749 

1,226 

15,639 


:ion,  1865-67. 
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He  believed  thab  there  wee  no  advantage  in  the  trade  and 
that  it  did  not  deeerve  clasaification  as  an  industry.  The 
eeringueiro  prepared  rubber  only  at  the  urging  of  hie  cre- 
ditor or  patrao.  and  in  a roanner  which  suited  hie  supposedly 
lazy  nature.  The  eeringueiro* s work  owed  nothing  to  civili- 
zation, yet  merchants  and  the  province  reaped  economic  bene- 
fits from  it.®® 

Economic  benefits  of  the  rubber  trade  were  not  visible 
as  yet  in  GurupS,  at  least  to  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Uule  Agas- 
siz, who  accompanied  her  husband,  a naturalist,  to  the  Ama- 
zon in  the  19S0s.  By  the  time  of  her  visit,  the  church 
construction  had  been  completed;  she  described  the  church 
as  of  considerable  size  and  in  good  repair.  The  fort  was 
old  and  abandoned  and  many  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins  and 
deserted.  Mrs.  Agassiz  thought  that  Gurupd  was  the  scene 
of  fewer  activities  than  were  other  places  she  had  visited 
in  the  Amazon  Region.  She  pondered  the  problenl  of  insalu- 
brity in  Gurupd,  where  intermittent  fevers  had  struck  many, 
including  the  deputy,  who  was  incapacitated.  Mrs.  Agassiz 
disapproved  of  the  apparent  lack  of  affection  among  the 
Amerindians  and  their  children,  evidenced  by  the  ease  with 
which  parents  gave  their  children  to  others  for  education 

When  Mrs.  Agassiz  traveled  from  Porto  de  Moz  by  steamer, 
the  trip  took  five  days  to  reach  Beldm.®^  The  steamboat 
lines  serving  the  interior  of  the  Amazon  Valley  were  working 


transportation  helped 


services  and  to  spread  'progress"  In  the  region.  Access 
to  the  region  was  widened  by  an  Imperial  Decree  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  19«6,  vdiich  opened  to  international  trade  the  Amazon 
River  to  Brazil's  border  on  the  west,  the  Tocantins  River 
as  far  as  CametS,  the  Tapajds  River  to  Santardm,  the  Ma- 
deira River  to  Borba,  and  the  Megro  River  as  far  as  Manaus. 
The  xingu  River  was  noted  by  its  absence  in  this  decree. 

Governmental  administration  expanded  to  care  for  the 
increased  traffic  in  the  region  with  the  creation  of  cus- 
toms houses  (alfandecas)  in  the  valley.  The  Alfandega  esta- 
blished in  cametd  included  in  its  jurisdiction  Gurupa  and 
the  territory  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  Belem. 
The  Xingu  and  Tapajds  Rivers  were  in  the  area  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  customs  house  established  in  Santarem.^^ 

The  keeping  of  official  records  of  vital  events  was  required 
by  legislation  enacted  at  various  times  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  took  hold  only  after  1B7Q. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  which  were  distributed  after  1850  generally  were 
ignored. By  a law  passed  on  October  2S,  1867,  the  collec- 
tor was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  recording  popula- 
tion statistics.  Despite  the  fact  that  Porto  de  Hoz  and 
Gurupd  were  among  the  municipalities  which  complied  with  the 
law,  the  overall  provincial  results  were  unsatisfactory. 

An  imperial  Investigation  of  population  statistics  through- 
out the  country  revealed  many  deficiencies.  From  Para, 
there  was  information  for  only  53  districts!  35  districts 
had  presented  no  population  statistics.** 
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To  remedy  the  situation,  a general  law  o£  September 
9,  1870  determined  that  a census  should  be  held  every  ten 
years.  A Decree  issued  on  January  14,  1871  created  and 
regulated  a seneral  Directorate  of  Statistics  (Dixectoria 
Garal  de  Estatistical . The  date  for  complying  with  the 
orders  Cor  a census  was  set  for  August  1,  1872,  and  by 
April  le  of  the  next  year  all  the  parishes  in  the  area 
— GurupA,  vilarinho  do  Monte,  Porto  de  Hoa,  Veiros,  Pom- 
bal,  and  Sousel — had  returned  Che  results  of  the  census. 
These  results  are  reproduced  in  Tables  7.15  through  7.20.^"^ 
The  information  required  for  the  1872  census  included  age, 
sex,  racial  group,  and  marital  condition,  literacy,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  and  social  status:  free  or  slave. 

The  results  shown  In  the  following  tables  include  informa- 
tion on  sex,  racial  category,  and  social  condition  with 
the  presence  and  numbers  of  foreigners  in  the  population 

The  high  number  of  mulattoes  or  pardos  noted  in  Souzel, 
Veiros,  Porto  de  Moz,  Vilarinho  do  Monte,  and  Gurupa  indi- 
cates that  "pardo"  was  intended  or  perceived  to  include 
mestigoe  as  well  aa  mulattoes.  Possibly  the  word  was  under- 
Btocd  differently  in  varying  villages  and  towns.  The  law 
issued  in  September  1870,  however,  concerned  more  than 
counting  populations  as  a whole:  it  also  provided  for  civil 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

A regulstion  of  April  1874  gave  further  details  about 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  for  registration  of  the  vital 
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events.  The  time  limits  were  established  but  not  included 
in  the  available  inCormation.  In  May  of  the  next  year,  an 
announcement  was  sent  to  the  town  councils  of  all  muni- 
cipalities ordering  them  to  begin  preparations  for  Che  im- 
plementation of  the  registration  law.  They  were  to  aoguire 
and  distribute  all  necessary  books,  and  Co  learn  and  follow 
the  required  form  of  registration.  The  target  date  for 
beginning  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in 
the  province  was  January  1,  1876.^® 

Registration  of  vital  events  had  occurred  in  rural 
towns  and  villages,  but  these  were  recorded  as  religious, 
not  civil,  events,  and  were  Che  responsibility  of  the  parish 
priest,  or  any  visiting  priest  who  spent  time  in  the  locale. 
The  earliest  preserved  baptismal  registers  encountered  were 
from  the  parish  of  Oeiras  on  the  Tocantins  River,  beginning 
in  1801.  Apparently  earlier  baptismal  registers  existed 
but  were  lost  or  destroyed. In  Che  area  under  study, 
the  earliest  preserved  baptismal  register  began  in  1834, 
for  Porto  de  Hot.  The  pariah  records  from  Porto  de  Moz, 
souzel,  and  SurupS  provided  detailed  information  on  popula- 
tion movements  in  the  area  during  the  imperial  period, 
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CHAPTER 


LIFE  CVCLES:  BAPTISMS  AND  MARRIAGES,  1824-1S89 


The  oldest  beptismal  registers  of  the  lower  Xlngu 
River  end  the  Municipality  of  Gurup4  cone  fron  Porto  de 
Mos.  These  volumes  begin  in  1824  and  continue  Co  the 
present.  For  some  years,  very  few  or  no  baptisms  appear 
registered,  which  can  be  due  to  several  factors.  First, 
the  parish  priest  might  have  died,  been  ill  or  traveling. 
Second,  the  original  notations  of  the  baptisms  nay  have 
been  lost  or  damaged.^  Third,  the  oldest  register  {from 
1B24  to  1340)  was  rebound  and  some  pages  were  not  Included, 
thus  reducing  the  nunber  and  reliability  of  the  baptisns 
which  appear.  In  order  to  measure  the  reliability  of  the 
baptismal  registers,  a chart  was  elaborated  from  one  pre- 
sented by  Louis  Henry.  The  chart  bases  its  ranges  on  total 
numbers  of  baptisms  and  the  accpetable  sex  ratios  one 
might  expect  from  them.  The  sex  ratio  equals  the  propor- 
tion of  males  to  females.  The  accepted  sex  ratios  at  birth 
for  any  human  group  give  lOS  males  bom  tor  each  100  females, 


s fluctuations. 


collected  baptisms  for  each 
intervals.  Acceptable  sex 


C for  possible  fluctuations,  the 
i parish  were  grouped  in  five-year 


limits  vary  according 


the  total  number  of  registers  used  in  each  analysis.  Table 
B.l  provides  a guideline  to  acceptable  limits  pertinent  to 


Table  8.1.  Acceptable  Sex  Ratio  Limits. 
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Maximum  Sex  Ratio 


Source:  Elaborated  from  Louie  Henry,  Tecnioas  de  Anilise 

am  Denografia  Histdrica  (Curitiba:  Unirarsidade  Federal  do 

Parana,  1977) , p.  60. 


missing.  This  indicates  a loss  of  34  to  42  baptismal 
transcriptions.  A listing  of  those  baptisms  recuperated 
and  used  in  this  analysis  (including  baptisms  reported 
for  slaves'  childreni  follows  in  Table  9.2.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  the  sex  of  those  baptized  and  recorded 
on  the  missing  pages,  the  real  sex  ratio  for  some  years 
may  be  different.  There  is  no  way  to  know  precisely. 


I8S0-64 

1670-74 


f children  born  in  the  parish  were  bap- 
1855-59,  1860-64,  1870-74,  1875-79,  188 


ceptahle  low  r 


higher  male  infant 


ecurs  naturally  and  only  s 


Dedicdl  expertise  can  avoid  a higher  natural  death  rate 
of  infant  boys.  Delays  in  registering  infante,  whether  in 
civil  (birth)  or  religious  (baptisiaal)  registers,  implies 
fewer  nujnber  of  male  registrants  due  to  male  infant  deaths. 

would  have  to  travel  considerable  distances  to  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  priest,  if  they  wished  to  baptise  their 
newborn. 

During  two  of  the  three  unaooeptable  low  intervals. 
1924-29  and  1865-69,  there  exist  lacunae  in  the  baptismal 
registers  inferring  an  absence  of  the  parish  priest.  The 
first  gap  occurs  from  January  to  March  1624:  and  in  1827, 
nc  baptisms  were  registered  from  January  through  October. 
During  1867,  no  baptisios  appear  in  the  months  of  January 
and  April  through  December.  Blanhs  appear  for  February, 
March,  Hay,  and  April  1868,  and  for  the  first  two  months 
and  the  last  month  of  1869.  With  the  vicar  absent,  no  one 
performed  baptisms  except  at  home  in  case  of  near-death. 

NO  annotations  appear  in  the  registers  for  the  first  inter- 
val (1924-29)  to  indicate  that  original  transcriptions  wsre 
lost.  Still,  it  ia  possible  to  assume  that  the  previous 
register,  containing  the  first  three  months  of  1824,  has 
disappeared  over  the  years.  Also,  the  first  interval  falls 
during  the  period  of  political  upheaval  in  the  Province  of 
Fard.  Besides  a possible  absence  of  the  priest  (or  at  least 
of  baptismal  registers),  news  of  military  confrontations 
may  have  inspired  parents  Co  keep  their  male  children  out 


registration 


action  of  Porto  de  Mot's  inhabitants  to  Par&'s  adherence 
to  Brazilian  Independence,  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
town  councilman  obeyed  an  order  sent  from  Beldm  on  August 
29,  IB23,  to  proclaim  the  new  regime. 

The  death  of  Porto  de  Moz's  vicar,  Antdnio  Manuel 
Pinheiro,  explains  some  gaps  for  the  decade  of  1B60.  His 
replacement,  Frei  JoSo  da  Sants  Cruz,  described  the  dis- 
organization he  encountered  when  arriving  at  the  post: 

"The  entries  in  the  register  stopped  at  the  end  of  February, 
18S4,  and  there  were  many  notes  on  separate  papers  in  the 
rectory's  office."  This  was  written  at  the  end  of  1865;  the 
appointment  of  Prei  Joao  was  temporary  and  he  did  not  re- 
main full  time  in  Porto  de  Moz.  Vicars  from  other  parishes 
and  missionaries  sometimes  perforsed  baptisms  in  Porto  de 
Moz  until  a permanent  replacement  was  found.  All  of  the 
children  bom  shortly  before  or  during  these  periods  of  ab- 
sences ran  the  risk  of  dying  without  priestly  baptism,  and 
of  not  appearing  in  the  registers. 

1835-39  represents  a low  proportion  of  males  baptized 
in  Porto  de  Moz,  which  covers  the  culmination  and  most 
violent  years  of  the  Cabanagem  <see  chapter  V).  Although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Xingu  and  Gurupi,  unlike  those  of 
other  areas,  did  not  participate  actively  in  the  Cabanagem, 
the  general  turmoil  posed  a threat  to  stability  throughout 
the  region.  Together  with  the  violence  of  those  years, 
the  creation  of  the  workers'  Corps  in  1839  (proposed  in 


1837}  could  have  induced  some  parents  to  refrain  from  bap- 
tizing sons.  With  Che  creation  of  the  Workers*  Corps,  the 
"floating"  or  unemployed,  landless,  male,  nonwhite  popula- 
tion could  be  conscripted  for  public  works  projects.  This 
system  was  probably  viewed  as  a revival  of  the  earlier 
scheme  of  repartition  or  repartipao  (see  Chapter  III),  which 
took  away  part  of  the  male  population  for  months,  sometimes 
years,  at  a time,  and  was  to  he  avoided. 

Thus,  political  and  social  factors  combined  with  bio- 
logical and  geographical  ones  to  produce  the  few  unaccept- 
ably low  sex  ratios  presented  In  Porto  de  Mot's  baptismal 
registers.  Political  uncertainties  during  and  after  the 
years  of  Independence,  social  upheavals  rampant  during  the 
Cabanagem,  the  death  and  absences  of  parish  priests,  plus 
difficulties  and  distances  to  be  covered  from  outlying  dis- 
tricts, all  contributed  to  underrepresentation  of  males  in 
Porto  de  Hoz's  baptismal  registers.  One  must  remember  also 
the  greater  biological  fragility  of  male  infants,  which 
lessened  their  numbers  during  delays  between  births  and 
baptisms. 

Given  these  conditions,  the  two  intervals  of  high  sex 
ratios — 129.62  in  1945-49,  and  118.45  in  1850-54 — appear 
anomalous.  Yet,  the  enactment  of  the  Land  Law  and  an  Epis- 
copal visit  could  have  influenced  parents  to  register  their 
sons,  especially  if  they  had  held  them  back  during  previous 
years,  neither  of  the  two  five-year  intervals  preceding 
1845  reaches  a ratio  of 


105/100,  although 


within  acceptable  limits.  With  the  enforcement  of 


Law  and  the  attempt  to  instill  civil  reqistratioe,  civil 
administration  began  to  pose  a threat  to  the  religious  or- 
ganisation of  Brazil.  The  attempt  to  require  civil  regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths  was  a challenge  to  the  Church’s 
monopoly  I but  it  was  effectively  countered  in  the  Xingu- 
Gurupf  by  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Pari  in  1846.^ 

Due  to  the  authoritarian  structure  of  Portuguese  colo- 
nial society,  carried  over  into  independent  Brazil,  real 
power  rested  in  the  hands  of  very  few  people,  and  could  be 
represented  by  a pyramid.  The  point  at  the  top  signifies 
the  ultimate  authority,  who  retains  the  last  word,  even 
concerning  details.  The  presence  of  the  Bishop  in  the  in- 
terior represented  an  assertion  of  the  Church's  hold  on  the 
population.  All  events  ratified  by  religious  sanction 
could  be  expected  to  increase  during  the  Bishop's  visit. 
Parents  would  feel  that  their  children  were  more  baptized 
with  the  Bishop  present  than  with  only  the  parish  priest 
officiating.  Thus,  for  the  interval  of  1845-49  some  parents 
might  be  expected  to  rebaptlze  their  children.  If  they  had 
withheld  their  sons  previously,  then  during  the  Bishop's 
visit  there  would  be  more  males  baptised  than  females. 

In  1654,  the  Land  Law  was  enforced  with  the  beginning 
of  active  registration  of  land  claims.  Since  Brasil's  de- 
claration of  Independence,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  pu- 
050  was  through  active  occupation.^  Dis- 
s Janeiro  concerning  the  implantation  of 


blic  land  u 


a national  land  law  began  in  1842.  The  Land  Law  of  18S0 
prohibited  any  form  of  obtaining  public  land  except  by 
purchase  from  the  government.  Only  those  who  had  ful- 
filled all  regulations  for  cultivation,  occupation,  and  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  their  claims  prior  to  1650  were  exempt. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  was  delayed  four  years. in 
1854  the  first  public,  civil  registers  for  land  and  proper- 
ty transactions  appear,  as  well  as  some  attempts  at  civil 
birth  and  death  registrations.^^  A review  of  the  land 
registrations  for  the  region  shows  that  most  people  ac- 
quired their  holdings  by  occupation,  not  by  purchase  or  in- 
heritance.^^ The  desire  to  pass  on  holdings  to  family  mem- 
bers could  have  inspired  a general  registration  of  sons. 

(Few  holdings  are  registered  in  women's  names;  female  owner- 
ship of  land  was  not  illegal,  but  it  was  rare.)  At  no  other 
time  during  the  imperial  era  in  the  area  do  such  high  sex 

Another  possibility  leading  to  high  proportions  of  . 
meles-inthe  baptismal  registers  involves  the  conversion  of 
Amerindians.  According  to  missionaries'  theories  of  con- 
version, one  ought  to  convince  the  leaders  of  a given  group 
first.  Once  a group's  leaders  consented  to  conversion,  then 
their  followers  would  imitate  their  actions,  facilitating 

readily  to  the  parish  of  souzel,  which  will  be  reviewed  next. 
One  test  for  such  a hypothesis  would  be  the  frequency  with 
which  adult  baptisms  were  recorded.  Each  registration  usually 


included  inforraaticn  about  the  age-status  of  the  baptised. 

For  example,  If  the  individual  was  a child,  then  the  term 
inocente  Or  innocent  was  used;  if  an  adult,  then  adulto 
pzecaied  the  name.  Only  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  do 
birthdates  appear  in  baptismal  registrations.  Prom  the 
records  available,  however,  few  adults  and  fewer  adult  amer- 
indiana  agreed  to  baptism. 

Porto  de  Hos  provides  the  longest,  continual  baptismal 
register  used  in  this  study,  church  registers  existed  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  no  measures  were  taken  to  ensure 
their  conservation.  An  1821  cossnentary  on  the  situation  in 
Soussl  notes  that  the  three  registers  which  existed  previously 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  climate  and  termites. This  of- 
ficial Interest  endured  briefly,  however,  because  the 
earliest  register  recuperated  from  this  parish  begins  in 
1056.  The  following  table  shows  records  of  baptisms  recupe- 
rated from  Sousel,  including  those  of  slaves'  children  from 
1956  to  1889.  While  the  registers  of  baptisms  retrieved 
from  Souzed  covered  a shorter  time  span  than  did  those  of 
Porto  de  Moz,  they  had  no  discernible  missing  pages.  The 
high  masculinity  rate  for  the  first  interval  probably  is 
due  to  conversions  of  Amerindians  although  specific  indica- 
tions do  not  appear.  During  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
missionary  activity  In  the  study  area  centered  on  the  region 
upriver  from  the  parish  of  Souzsl.  Many  Amerindian  groups 
who  previously  had  rejected  contact  with  Brazilian  society 
lived  there. 
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18S6-S 

1863-6 


Total  Baptisms 


*To  facilitate  analysis,  the  first  interval  includes  four 


Source:  Registros  de  Batismos,  Souael,  APPX 


Government  officials,  worried  about  roving,  nomadic 
bands  of  "wild"  Amerindians,  created  mission  stations  in 
frontier  areas.  Although  Europeans  had  penetrated  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Xingu  by  the  late  seventeenth  century, 
they  just  passed  through  and  did  not  remain  in  the  region 
(unless  they  died  there).  From  time  to  time  some  European 
or  Luso-Braailian  would  attempt  to  explore  or  exploit  the 
region,  but  only  for  limited  time  periods.^®  upriver  from 
Bouzel,  enduring  settlements  of  colonists  or  missionaries 
were  established  only  in  the  1890's. 

In  the  mid-eighteenth  century  the  German  Jesuit,  Rogue 
Runderpfund,  established  a short-lived  mission  facing  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Altamira.  The  general  expulsion  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  from  Brazil  cut  short  his  efforts,  until 
provincial  preoccupations  stirred  the  authorities  in  the 
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mid-nineteenth  century,  only  visitors  and  adventurers 
dared  cross  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Xingu,  and  few  others 
lived  there,  except  for  Amerindians.  After  advertising 
openings  for  several  missionaries  to  work  in  various  areas 
of  the  Amazon  Region,  the  provincial  authorities  accepted 
some  Italian  capuchins  from  the  Xingu  mission.  Friars 
Camielo  and  Ludovico  Mazzarino  began  their  mission  acti- 
vities in  the  study  area  in  1866.  They  established  a cen- 
ter for  settlement  and  conversion  of  groups  located  around 
and  above  the  Great  Bend,  at  a place  within  sight  of  Fa- 
ther Rogue's  former  mission. 

For  several  years  the  missionaries  worked  hard  and 
enjoyed  some  success, as  Amerindians  of  the  Juruna  and 
Taconhapeua  groups  converted  and  settled  at  the  mission. 

Some  went  to  Souzel  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary brothers.  The  appearance  of  high  numbers  of  male 
baptisms  in  Souzel,  however,  cannot  be  related  to  the 
missionary  activity  of  the  Capuchins,  for  they  began  their 
efforts  after  the  era  of  high  male  sex  rations  in  Souzel 's 
baptisms. 

One  factor  contributing  to  high  rates  of  baptized 
males  could  be  related  to  the  rebaptizing  of  male  children. 
If,  in  1856,  no  earlier  baptismal  register  existed  for  the 
parish,  then  parents  would  want  to  ensure  some  kind  of  re- 
gistration for  their  sons.  By  that  time,  the  Land  Law  was 
in  effect  and  kinship  legitimacy  became  more  in^ortant. 
Another  possibility  rests  in  the  activity  of  Souzel’s  parish 


priest  since  the  1840's«  Padre  Torquato  da  Sousa.  He, 
too,  attempted  to  explore  beyond  the  Great  Bend  and  tried 
to  encourage  the  opening  of  a crossroad. 

Father  Torquato  arrived  by  the  1840 's  and  served  as 
host  and  guide  to  the  expedition  of  Prinoe  Adalbert  of 
Prussia.  While  Prinoe  Adalbert  noted  that  some  rubber  tap- 
pars  had  reached  beyond  the  Great  Bend  by  1842,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  there  were  Amerindians.  Soon  after  the  Prince's 
visit,  one  of  the  major  landholders  of  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury Sousel,  Josd  Leocadio  de  Sousa,  tried  to  establish  a 
land  passage  across  the  send.  The  unknown  or  rumored  riches 
beyond  the  Bend  enticed  people  to  apply  for  legal  authoriza- 
tion to  exploit  the  area.^®  When  Souzel  was  transferred  from 
its  traditional  site  at  Aricari,  in  the  1860's,  the  new  town 
was  established  on  lands  belonging  to  Josd  Leocddio.  Various 
reasons  for  the  transferral  have  been  given,  including  at- 
tacks of  army  ants  on  crops  nearby,  the  collapse  of  the  port 
area  in  front  of  the  town,  and  flooding  of  the  town.  A de- 
cade after  Che  establishment  of  Souzel  EJovo  or  New  Souzel, 
the  town  became  the  municipal  seat  for  the  municipality  of 
Souzel.  Further  administrative  and  eoonomic  favors  seem  to 
have  accrued  from  rubber  gathering,  especially  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  iriri  River  Valley,  rich  in  rubber  resources. 

Many  people  worked  on  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  the 
road.^®  with  the  road,  the  Middle  Xingu  would  give  its  re- 
sources to  the  enrichment  of  Souzel,  until  the  creation  of 
the  municipality  of  Altamira  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 


project  offered  an  exciting 


Froio  its  conception  r the  road 
challenge^  which  attracted  Father  Torquato  to  the  Great 
Bend.  The  conversions  of  hnerindians  In  this  area  by 
Father  Torquato  perhaps  influenced  the  high  Toale  ratios 
for  the  first  interval  of  Souzel's  recuperated  baptisms. 

The  Capuchins  did  not  succeed  with  their  mission. 

One  of  them  fell  ill  and  died  in  the  area;  the  other  de- 
sisted shortly  after.  They  had  visited  other  areas  of  the 
Amazon,  including  some  parishes  on  the  Tocantins  River, 
and  left  reports  about  the  Amerindians  they  encountered. 

Some  of  these  reports  appear  in  the  presidential  reviews 
of  the  province.  From  time  to  time,  one  or  the  other  per- 
formed baptisms  in  Souzel  or  Porto  de  Hoz.^^ 

The  remaining  five-year  periods  for  Souzel  demonstrate 
an  acceptable  sex  ratio,  which  indicatea  that  either  the 
priest  or  the  population  concerned  themaelves  with  the  bap- 
tism of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  born.  The  relatively 
low  sex  ratio  presented  in  the  last  five-year  period  (18S5- 
8P]  could  be  due  to  dislocations  caused  by  the  quest  of 
latex  from  rubber  trees, The  settlement  of  Altamira  had 
begun  to  draw  people  to  it,  and  the  port  town  of  Victoria 
was  growing  as  the  delivery  point  for  produce  from  Altamira. 
Altamira  serves  as  the  depot  for  transshipment  of  rubber  and 
other  products  to  BelSm.  Although  the  Xingu  did  not  receive 
many  Cearense  immigrants,  the  rise  of  rubber  production  from 
the  area  implies  a rise  in  the  number  of  people  dedicated 
to  rubber  extracting.  It  is  luiown  that  the  number  of  people 
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in  Souzdl  increased  greatly  at  this  time,  and  that  rubber 
extracticn  involved  at  least  six  months  away  from  the 
parish  center,  with  the  time  between  birth  and  baptism 
extended,  those  fragile  male  infants  would  not  appear  in 
the  registers. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  parish  baptismal  register 
for  Quiupd  show  a disproportionate,  yet  acceptable,  number 
of  males  baptized.  The  24  years  of  baptisms  recuperated 
from  the  records  of  this  parish  are  summarized  in  Table 


Gurupd:  Baptisms,  1866-69,  Five-year  Intervals. 

Total  Baptisms  Males  Females  Sex  Patio 


*To  facilitate  analysis,  the  first  interval  includes  four 
years,  not  five. 


Source:  Registros  de  Batisnos,  Gurupd,  APG. 


Since  earlier  registers  had  existed  in  souzel's  church's 
office,  but  had  been  destroyed,  there  probably  had  been 
earlier  records  in  Gurupd  which  also  were  lost.  Gurupa 
was  the  first  site  of  intentional  Portuguese  settlement  in 


the  study  area,  and  on  the  Amazon  River  above  Belem. 

While  there  is  initially  a high  ratio  of  males  to 
females,  all  intervals  of  baptisms  from  the  Gurupd  registers 


fall  within  acceptable  limits.  The  greater  number  c£ 
males  baptized  from  1966  to  1869,  when  ccntrasted  with 
the  lower  number  in  Porto  de  Moz  (see  Table  6.2),  could 
indicate  a flux  of  parents  traveling  from  Porto  de  Moz 
to  Gurup4  to  baptize  their  children,  especially  males. 

Porto  de  Hoz  at  that  tijtie  was  without  a parish  priest. 
Hindful  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Land  Law  in  16S4,  parents 
needed  to  register  at  least  their  sons  to  ensure  legal  in- 
heritance rights.  Greater  than  normal  ratios  of  males  in 
the  registers  imply  a conscious  effort  by  parents  to  ensure 
sons'  legal  rights. 

The  year  1950  in  Brazil  marks  the  beginning  of  effec- 
tive irr^erial  prohibition  of  the  international  slave  traf- 
fic, with  enactment  of  the  Eusebio  de  Queiros  Lew.  Yet  so 
few  slaves  existed  in  the  study  area,  and  demand  for  them 
was  so  weak,  that  this  prohibition  went  unnoticed.  The 
same  year's  Land  Law,  in  contrast,  constituted  the  major 
external  influence  on  the  region's  inhabitants.  After  1950, 
the  need  to  be  registered  and  have  a legal  existence  began 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  inhabitants,  especially  in 
regards  to  their  male  children,  Thus,  while  other  factors 
tended  to  lower  male  ratios,  most  intervals  fall  within 
acceptable  limits. 


formed  by  the  colonial 
the  factors  tending  to 
age  groupa  affected  by 


forced  labor  or  public  works'  groups 
and  imperial  governments  was  one  of 
lower  the  male-female  ratio.  The 
such  labor  conscription  ranged  from 


13  to  60  years.  Parents  concerned  with  their  son’s 
could  have  kept  them  from  appearing  on  the  haptismal  rolls, 
which  served  as  the  only  birth  registers.  This  tactic 
would  be  appropriate  only  for  those  who  lived  outside  the 
pariah  center,  along  the  river  or  streambanks.  Those  who 
lived  close  to  or  in  towns  would  not  be  able  to  hide  a 
birth  from  the  priest  in  residence.  So,  only  those  who 
lived  in  the  periphery  and  were  determined  to  protect  their 
sons'  future  from  recruitment  would  not  baptize  their  sons. 
From  the  sex  ratios  apparent  in  Tables  8.2.  8.3.  and  8.4. 
however,  it  seems  that  the  thought  of  labor  recruitment  did 
not  hold  back  many  parents.  Baptism  held  meaning  for  parents 
beyond  that  of  a sacrament  of  the  Roman  catholic  church: 
it  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  godparents  and  the  forming 
of  important  fictive  kinship  ties  among  nonrelated  people. 
This  system  of  godparantage . or  compadraria,  will  be  further 
discussed  below. 

Strife  between  the  Church  and  Crown  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century  also  affected  the  registration  of  vital 
events.  At  least  once  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

The  general  absence  of  baptisms  during  the  interval  of  1870 
to  1974  Indicates  a protest  by  the  priests  caring  for  pa- 
rishae.  For  all  three  parishes,  the  decade  of  the  1870's 
presents  various  months  with  no  baptisms  registered;  the 
parish  priests  simply  did  not  carry  out  their  functions. 

This  happened  when  the  priests'  closest  supervisor,  the 


Bishop,  was  in  trouble  with  the  State.  Pari's  Bishop. 

Dom  Antenio  de  Hacedo  Costa,  was  arrested  on  Imperial  or- 
ders due  to  his  stubborn  stand  against  Pree  Masons,  in 
1873,  and  in  support  of  him,  parish  priests  refused  to 
record  vital  events.  After  his  release  from  prison  in 
1875,  the  pariah  registers  were  reopened  and  filled. 

me  year  or  so  without  formal  baptisms  should  imply 
a smaller  number  of  males  registered  during  the  interval 
1870-74,  due  to  male  infant  deaths  during  this  time.  Yet, 
the  registers  show  no  imbalance  for  that  interval  is  any 
of  the  parishes.  Other  reasons  include  economic  and  geo- 
graphical influences  which  should  have  lowered  the  pro- 
portions of  male  infants  registered. 

Although  some  agriculture  and  stockraising  existed 
in  the  study  area,  by  far  the  major  activities  were  extrac- 
tive. Exports  included  cacao,  Brasil  nuts,  rubber  latex, 
tree  resins,  seed  oils,  as  well  as  animal  skins  and  other 
forest  products.  The  collecting  of  these  products  involves 
the  dislocation  of  at  least  a part  of  the  population  tor 
months  at  a time.  Each  season,  rainy  and  dry,  presents  its 
varied  opportunities  for  collecting,  hunting,  and  fishing, 
usually  at  some  distance  from  the  towns,  villages,  and  set- 
tlements. By  the  1880a  the  rubber  orate  had  affected  the 
study  area.  There  were  times  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury when  travelers  found  Porto  de  Mot  or~Gurupd  practically 
deserted. The  general  population — whole  families — had 
followed  the  rubber  tree  trails,  in  hopes  of  participating 


profits  of  the  rubber 


All  extractive  activities/  including  hunting  and 
fishing,  are  seasonal.  Rubber  tree  tapping  occurred  during 
the  drv  season,  from  May  or  June  until  December.  Roth 
cacao  and  Brazil  nuts  have  their  seasons  for  ripening  and 
gathering.  And,  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  fertile 
vdrzea  strips  only  during  the  dry  season,  certain  crops 
were  planted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  tropical  summer. 
Other  crops  were  raised  during  the  rainy  season.  Plots  of 


land  cultivated  for  subsistence  often  were  located  far  from 
homes,  thus  few  inhabitants  remained  year-round  in  their 

whether  people  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
extractive  pursuits,  temporary  migrations  oo- 
h imply  delays  in  baptisms  as  family  groups  mi- 
to  the  biological  factor  of  greater  male  in- 
a low  masculinity  rate  is  to  be  expected. 


grated.  Due  tc 
fant  fragility, 


The  existence  of  high  proportions  of  males  at  baptism, 
or  even  numbers  within  acceptable  limits,  however,  is  sur- 
prising. High  sex  ratios  do  not  have  facile  explanatione. 
One  possible  cause,  the  conversion  of  Amerindian  men  in 
mass  would  apply  only  to  early  missionary  activity.  But 
the  number  of  adult  baptisms  registered  is  slight,  and,  in 
any  event,  the  idea  itself  is  flawed;  after  many  men  or  a 
tribal  group  had  been  converted  and  baptised,  the  women 
would  be  expected  to  follow.  Thus,  it  a high  proportion 
of  males  is  baptized  during  one  interval,  a complementary 
high  proportion  of  females  should  occur  in  the  next  inter- 
val. This  last  condition  is  not  met  by  the  results  of  the 
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recuperated  baptisms  from  the  study  ares.  Furthermore, 
there  are  few  notations  made  for  adult  baptisms,  and  not 
all  of  these  are  baptisms  of  Amerindians. 

It  is  possible  that  some  groups  attracted  to  the  mis- 
sion villages  lacked  a proportionate  number  of  women.  In 
natural  papulations,  the  sex  proportions  tend  to  even  out 
in  the  same  cohorts  until  women  reach  the  childbearing 
age.  Then,  if  no  other  factors  intervene  (i.e.,  wars, 
epidemics,  natural  disasters,  crop  failures,  etc.)  the  pro- 
portion of  women  should  decrease.  So,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  lack  of  specified  adult  Amerindian  baptisms  in  the  re- 
gisters, conversions  of  Amerindians  could  conceivably  be 
an  explanation  for  unacceptably  high  proportions  of  male 
baptisms  appearing.  But  it  Is  the  Land  Law,  enacted  in 
19S0  and  implemented  in  1S54  that  stands  out  as  the  most 
prominent  factor  promoting  high  proportions  of  males  in  the 
baptismal  registers.  The  lack  of  civil  registers  until  the 
lB70s  inmost  of  the  Xingu-GurupS  area  forced  parents  wishing 
to  record  their  heirs — almost  invariably  male— to  use  the 
only  avenue  open:  baptism. 

There  are  indications  that  birth  registration  was  at- 
tempted in  the  1850s  and  failed.  Even  when  civil  cegistra- 

che  brief  period  during  the  Empire  when  birth  registers 
existed,  it  is  evident  that  baptiem  retained  its  traditional 
importance.  Below  are  the  sex  ratios  from  the  civil  birth 
registers  recuperated  in  Porto  de  Mot  and  GurupS.^^ 
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3.5.  Sex  Ratios  from  Birth  Registrations. 
Years  Porto  de  Moz  Gurupd 
1876-79  72.22  75.00 
1960-64  ISO. 00  320.00 
1665-89  90.90  147.05 


Sources;  Registroe  de  Nascimencoe / Porto  de  Moz,  AHPH; 
and  Registroe  de  Nascimentos , GurupO,  AMG. 


The  first  interval's  low  rates  indicate  two  possible  re- 
actions on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants;  suspicion  of  the 
civil  government’s  reasons  for  instituting  required  birth 
registrations,  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  institution. 

The  extremely  high  rates  of  the  following  interval  11880- 
64),  however,  indicate  a desire  to  ensure  legal  male  exis- 
tence. Porto  de  Hoz’s  sex  ratio  drops  to  below  normal  for 
the  last  interval,  while  Gurupd  maintains  the  male  bias. 
These  rates,  however,  ought  to  be  considered  jointly  with 
the  totals  of  registrations  they  represent,  and  be  compared 
with  Che  totals  of  baptism  in  Che  two  parishes  for  Che  same 
intervals.  When  this  is  done,  the  numbers  show  greater  re- 
liance by  far  on  the  baptismal  fount. 


1885-69 


Births  and  Baptisms,  Absolute  Numbers,  1875-99. 

Porto  de  Moz  GurupS 

Births  Baptisms  Births  Baptisms 


Sources:  Tables 


1162 

1445 
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Even  supposing  the  loss  of  one  to  two  birth  registrations 
for  Porto  de  Mos,  the  sharp  contrast  in  representability 
between  the  church  and  civil  sources  remains.  Use  of  the 
parish  registers  alone  contributes  the  most  to  understanding 
demographic  and  historical  events  in  Che  Xingu-Gurupd  area. 
Not  even  the  absence  of  one  year — 1875 — from  some  baptismal 
registers  justifies  any  dependence  on  the  civil  documents. 

The  only  exception  to  this  generality  concerns  the  immigrant 
Jewish  population. 

Morrocan  and  Spanish  Jews  migrated  to  the  region  during 
the  rubber  boom.  At  one  time,  they  seemed  to  control 
GurupS’s  commerce.  Some  moved  to  Porto  de  Hoi.  Their  only 
avenue  for  registration  opened  with  birth  registers  esta- 
blished in  the  1870s.  The  peak  of  the  rubber  boom  came  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
centuries,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  moat  Jewish  im- 
migrants arrived.  Although  this  study  neglects  a part  of 
the  population  at  the  end  of  the  Imperial  period— the  Jews— 
it  was  a tiny  part  at  the  time.^®  Today,  all  descendants  of 
these  immigrants  seem  to  have  converted  to  Catholicism  or 

Table  8.6  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  area 
relied  more  on  priestly  ministrations  than  on  the  town  clerk's 
notations.  Reasons  for  a greater  reliance  on  the  priest 
could  be  personal,  economic,  geographical,  or  habitual. 

Since  the  colcnization  and  proselytizing  of  the  seventeenth 
oantury,  the  population  was  accustomed  to  the  baptismal  rite. 
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Furthermore,  baptism  was  associated  with  the  choice  of 
godparents,  and  godparentage  was  a strand  woven  deeply  in- 
to the  fabric  of  the  society.  Also,  the  priest,  due  to 
his  powerful  position,  was  a respected  man  in  the  villages, 

Indian  society;  he  was  feared  and  respected  simultaneously. 

The  town  clerk  was  an  innovation  in  a society  accustomed 
to  scarce  paper  and  scarcer  paperwork.  His  compensation 
came  not  from  the  government,  but  from  the  fees  he  collected 
for  completing  each  registration,  and  for  each  copy  fur- 
nished. The  parish  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  received  a 
yearly  stipend  from  governmental  coffers,  a cdngrua,  to 
cover  expenaes.  Although  parents  or  godparents  of  the  bap- 
tised traditionally  presented  the  celebrant  with  a tip  or 
some  material  evidence  of  gratitude,  it  was  not  required. 

Before  the  establishment  of  civil  registration,  parish 
priests  traveled  outside  their  own  jurisdictions  to  tend 
to  shepherdless  flocks.  During  most  years  they  might  spend 
a month  or  so  in  a priestless  parish  for  the  celebrations 
of  that  parish's  patron  saint.  For  example,  the  priest  from 
Porto  de  Koz  ministered  to  parishioners  of  the  pariah  of 
Boa  Vista,  where  the  patron  saint's  feast  day  fell  on  Sep- 
tember 8 four  Lady  of  Nazareth) . Nearly  every  year  between 
1924  and  1999,  Porto  de  Hoz's  parish  priest  spent  at  least 
part  of  the  month  of  September  in  Boa  Vista,  performing  bap- 
tisms and  administering  other  sacraments.  With  the  establish- 


reglsters,  priests  continued 


often  to  settlements  with  no  town  clerk's  office.  Due  to 
the  great  distances  and  the  difficulty  of  transportation 
for  most  inhabitants  residing  outside  the  village  center, 
these  people  visited  the  centers  rarely,  mainly  in  times 
of  emergency  or  festivals.  Civil  registrations  done  out- 
side the  population  nuclei,  without  exception,  occurred 
on  the  plantations  and  in  the  rural  homes  of  wealthier 
people  who  could  afford  paying  expenses  of  registration 
and  transportation.  After  all,  the  town  clerk  earned  his 
living,  or  part  of  it,  through  the  payment  of  fees.  Ha 
could  not  be  expected  to  work  without  pay,  which  he  would 
have  done  had  he  attempted  to  register  all  vital  events 
that  occurred.  The  parish  priests,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  paid  by  the  State  to  carry  on  their  work.^® 

To  some  extent,  the  parish  priests'  work  was  facili- 
tated by  the  confraternities  or  religious  lay  organizations, 
present  in  many  towns  and  settlements.^^  Dedicated  either 
to  the  town's  patron  saint,  or  to  one  especially  esteemed 
by  the  populace,  the  lay  organizations  planned  and  activated 
festivals  each  year  in  honor  of  their  patrons.  The  saints' 
festivals  apparently  followed  the  seasonal  changes  in  the 
area,  not  necessarily  the  church  calendar  for  the  saints' 
days.  These  festivals  definitely  affected  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms. By  far.  the  most  striking  example  is  that  of  Gurupd 
{See  Figure  6.1], 

The  graph  shows  twice-yearly  plethora  of  baptisms; 
the  greatest  number  occurring  in  December  and  January  and  the 


Figure  8.1.  Gurupas  Monthly  Frequency  Of  Baptisira,  1B66-89. 
source:  Table  0.4. 

Figures  drawn  by  Guilherme  Leite.  artist.  MPEG.  BelSn, 


other  high  in  the  month  of  June.  Both  effiisione  of  yearly 
baptisms  are  explained  by  the  dual  occurrences  of  religious 
festivals  and  seasonal  changes. 

Religious  festivals,  or  festas,  in  the  region  last  from 
three  to  15  days,  with  major  festivals  occupying  the  longer 
durations.  In  Gurupd,  the  two  major  festivals  are  for  St. 
Anthony  and  Saint  Benedict.  Although  St.  Anthony  is  the 
town’s  patron  saint,  the  festival  tor  St.  Benedict  is  the 
largest  and  the  favorite.  St.  Benedict,  a black  saint, 
protects  river  travelers.  A local  legend  credits  him  with 
miraculous  powers  to  intercede  on  one’s  behalf  to  attain  a 
desired  goal. A kind  of  religious  bargain  is  struck 
between  the  saint  and  the  petitioner  in  which  the  saint 
grants  the  petitioner's  request  in  return  for  a promise 
(promessa)  made  to  the  saint  by  the  petitioner.  Promises 
to  be  fulfilled  can  conslat  of  the  petitioner's  attendance 
at  the  saint's  festival,  perhaps  contributing  time,  money, 
or  goods  for  the  enhancement  of  the  celebration.  Keeping 
one’s  promise,  though,  was  not  the  only  reason  for  attending 
the  saint's  festival.  The  festival  also  served  as  a market- 
place where  goods  brought  from  BelSm  exchange  hands,  produce 
from  the  dry  or  rainy  season  was  bought  and  sold,  and 
alightly  different  products  from  varying  parts  of  the  region 
were  exchanged  for  credit,  money,  or  goods  like  ironware, 
clothes,  arms  and  ammunition — for  ttsras  not  produced  locally, 
St.  Anthony's  feast  day  fell  on  June  13,  in  the  same 
month  as  the  most  famous  festival  of  the  Amaionian  interior, 
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that  of  St.  John  (Sao  Jo3o] . In  the  villages  and  settle- 
ments of  the  interior,  the  population  had  reason  to  cele- 
brate during  the  month  of  June.  In  June,  all  the  canoes, 
or  diligencias  were  required  to  return  to  their  places  of 
origin  (See  Chapter  III),  and  those  who  were  forced  to 
work  on  them  were  temporarily  released  from  servitude. 

The  system  of  repartigao,  or  Amerindian  labor  dis- 
tribution, had  been  in  effect  since  the  Jesuit  occupation 
of  the  study  area  (since  their  second  attempt  in  the 
seventeenth  century]  and  persisted  throughout  Che  Direc- 
torate years,  probably  until  1823.  The  Amerindians'  labor 
went  to  support  European  inhabitants  at  first.  Apparently, 
by  the  time  of  the  Directorate,  men  (there  were  no  refe- 
rence to  female  directors  of  former  mission  villages)  of 
means  organized  the  Amerindians’  work  activities.  These 
men  could  be  Brazilian-bom  and  possibly  of  mixed  racial 
heritage. Three  types  of  repartigao  were  established: 
for  service  to  the  Crown  to  the  colonists,  and  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  priests.  With  the  secularization  of  the  Pom- 
baline  era,  however,  each  former  mission  had  to  pay  taxes 
at  the  end  of  a three-year  period.  Each  former  mission, 
or  "village"  of  Amerindians,  as  the  population  reports  of 
the  late  eighteenth  centiiry  titled  them,  had  a civilian 
director  and  a secular  priest,  as  well  as  an  Amerindian 
leader,  or  Principal  (see  Chapter  III),  whose  position 
still  existed  with  its  privileges.  The  Director  of  the 


village  contracted 
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of  goods  or  money  from  the  production  of  the  village  under 
his  control.  He  estimated  production  beforehand/  betting 
on  the  amount  of  cacaO/  rubber,  hides,  turtle  lard,  or 
other  goods,  that  "his"  village  could  deliver.  The  govern- 
ment insisted  on  the  value  of  10%  of  each  village's  pro- 
duction, luiown  as  the  dlsirao,  or  tithe.  There  were  times 
when  the  estimate  exceeded  actual  production. 

TO  obtain  this  produce,  one  or  several  canoes  left 
each  of  the  villages  in  December  or  January.  They  had  to 
meet  a deadline  to  return  in  June,  by  the  time  of  the  festa 
for  8t.  John,  on  June  24.^^  This  deadline  was  related  to 
the  departure  of  the  annual  fleet  for  Europe.  If  the  canoes 
did  not  manage  to  return  by  the  time  of  the  Sio  Joao  festa, 
the  whole  voyage  was  a failure,  for  their  goods  would  miss 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet  and  there  would  be  no  profit  what- 
soever. Generally,  the  tropical  products  produced  and  ga- 
thered by  the  riveting  diligences  could  not  be  stored  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  Without  prompt  shipment,  they  mol- 
dered  and  rotted,  losing  their  marketability. 

The  festivals,  besides  coinciding  with  the  return  of 
the  canoes  and  providing  marketing  opportunities,  gavs  the 
population  an  opportunity  to  aooialiie  and  exchange  the 
latests  news.  GurupS,  with  its  location  on  the  main  artery 
of  the  region,  kept  abreast  of  regional,  national  and  inter- 
national happenings  more  easily  than  Porto  de  Mot  or  the 
smaller  and  mote  distant  towns  and  villages.  Even  after 
eteam  travel  was  introduced  In  the  region  (1853),  most  of 


the  populetion  traveled  by  canoe.  The  distances  between 
settlements  in  the  more  rural  parts  of  the  municipalities 
impeded  close  contact  anonp  famlliee  and  friends  during 
most  of  the  year.  Mith  the  return  of  the  canoes,  every- 
one, not  j%ist  the  relatives  of  the  rowers  and  other  workers 
sent  on  the  diligence  to  procure  forest  riches,  had  some- 
thing to  do.  Even  if  there  was  no  direct  interest  in  the 
return  of  the  canoes,  inhabitants  might  have  something  to 
sell  or  exchange,  from  personal  production  on  farm  plots, 
or  craftwork  produced  in  homes. 

The  festival  reunited  families  and  friends,  and  also 
antagonists.  Few  festivals  lacked  fighting,  whether  it  be 
over  an  Imagined  or  real  love  affair,  or  over  an  old  rival- 
ry or  enmity.  Since  newspapers  did  not  exist  in  the  study 
area  during  the  Empire,  the  festivals  allowed  those  who 
lived  far  from  the  city  of  Gurupd  or  the  other  towns  to 
catch  up  on  distant  news.  The  unmarried  courted,  children 
were  baptized,  couples  married,  and  religious  obligations 
were  discharged.  Gurupd's  festivals  of  St.  Benedict,  be- 
ginning on  December  13  and  continuing  until  the  27th,  pre- 
ceded the  departure  of  the  canoes  and  attracted  many  people. 
Estimates  of  numbers  of  people  attending  the  festival  of 
St.  Benedict  during  the  Empire  do  not  exist,  but  if  the 
number  of  baptisms  affected  at  this  time  are  used  as  an 
indicator,  many  hundreds,  or  some  thousands  of  people  con- 
verged on  the  city  to  celebrate  the  festival.  So  many  bap- 
tisms were  required  that  the  overflow  carried  into  January. 
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Porto  de  Moz’s  patron^  Saint  Blaise,  was  celebrated 
in  February  (although  today  he  receives  hia  homage  in  the 
month  of  June) . The  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (a  Jesuit 
saint)  is  celebrated  in  February  in  both  Souzel  and  Porto 
da  Moz.  Lesser  monthly  variations  of  baptisms  noted  for 
Porto  de  Moz  (a  range  of  2.21  to  7.82  baptisms)  may  be 
due  to  the  stronger  attraction  of  Gurupd’s  festival  of  St. 
Senedict,  the  more  frequent  presence  of  the  parish  priest, 
and  the  longer  time  period  for  which  baptisms  were  re- 
cuperated. During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Porto  de  Moz's  main  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Blaise, 
was  not  in  use.  A chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict  housed 
religious  observations.^® 

The  slumps  of  baptisms  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  in  Porto  de  Moz  and  September  and  October  in 
Souzel  (Figure  3.3)  coincide  with  a seasonal  regional  ac- 
tivity: tortoise  egg  gathering.®*  At  least  part  of  the 

population  departs  from  the  centers  for  the  sandy  Iteaches 
known  to  be  used  by  tortoises  for  procreation.  Another 
factor  contributing  to  baptismal  slumps  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  sometimes  during  the  months  of  February  or 
March,  includes  the  Catholic  Church's  prohibition  of  moat 
ritual  during  the  seasons  of  Advent  (four  wee)cs  before 
Christmas,  or  Deceinber  2Sth)  and  Lent  (forty  days  pre- 
ceding Easter,  celebrating  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  a movable  date  on  the  calendar) . Seasonal  chan- 
ges, however,  are  more  likely  to  coincide  with  frequency 
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of  baptisms.  Saints'  feast  days  are  transferred  to  ac- 
comodate seasonal, historical,  and  economic  factors.  Con- 
trary to  the  benign  neglect  of  Gurupd’s  patron  saint, 
Souael’s  patron,  St.  Francis  Xavier  receives  a good  number 
of  visitors  during  the  month  of  February.  Souzel's  inha- 
bitants also  celebrate  St.  Benedict,  but  in  late  June,  not 
in  December. 


Figure  8.3.  Souzel.  Monthly  Frequency  of  Baptisms, 
source:  Table  8.3. 


High  attendance  frequencies  at  religious  festivals, 
however,  did  not  indicate  observance  of  all  religious 
rituals.  Married  parenthood,  for  example,  appears  to  be 
the  exception,  rather  chan  the  rule,  in  the  study  area. 
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The  illegitimacy  rates  for  the  Xinqu-Surupd  area  exceeded 


Porto  de  Mor:  Illegitimacy,  1824»89. 


1845-49 


57.31 

57.11 


0.85 


40.10 
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highs  ir 


B parish  in  the  province  of  Catamarca,  Argentina,  between 
1013  and  1818,  28%  of  children  baptized  were  illegitimate, 
and  from  1834  to  1844,^^  nearly  half.  Bastards  baptized 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Guadalajara  and  Mexico  City  numbered 


Whether  illegitimacy  in  the  Xingu-Gurupa  area  was 
stratified  according  to  race  and  social  status  or  not 
awaits  analysis.  Data  for  Hinas  Gerais  analyzed  by  Her- 
bert S.  Klein  showed  that  higher  illegitimacy  rates  cor- 
responded "to  the  lowest  degree  of  assimilation  in  the 
dominant  class,”  which  represented,  in  this  case,  the  mes- 
tigo  or  mixed-blood  slaves.  Results  of  such  an  analysis 
for  the  study  area  would  be  different,  due  to  different 
proportions  of  racial  groups,  with  the  greater  influence 
of  Amerindians  in  the  xingu-Gurupf.  But  a complete  analy- 
sis of  the  illegitimacy  rates  according  to  race  is  infea- 
sible, since  not  all  parish  priests  noted  the  necessary 
information  in  the  records. 

During  the  &gpire,  slightly  over  half  the  baptisms  re- 
gistered in  Porto  de  Moz  were  of  illegitimate  children. 
Occasionally,  albeit  rarely,  both  parents'  names  appear 
with  the  annotation  of  illegitimacy.  These  data  may  yield 
lower  than  realistic  percentages,  since  different  priests 
used  different  methods  to  note  baptisms.  When  both  parents' 
names  appeared  and  no  notation  of  illegitimacy  was  made, 
then  the  child  was  considered  legitimate.  The  overall  high 
rate  of  illegitimacy,  or  bastardy,  in  Brazil  has  been 
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highlighted  by  Silberto  Freyre  ae  a contributing  factor 
to  aocial  unrest  and  disequilibrium,  which  agrees  with  a 
theoretical  tendency  of  some  sociologists.  Reported  cri- 
minality in  the  study  area  during  the  Imperial  Period  does 
not  support  this  view.  During  the  period  1840-1889,  there 
were  a total  of  28  crimes  reported  in  the  Xingu-Gurupi 
area.  Of  these,  14  were  homicides,  and  no  illegitimates 
were  among  the  offenders.  Of  the  other  crimes,  seven  were 
physical  assaults  and  three  were  suicides.  Only  one  re- 
ported suicide  was  by  an  illegitimate,  who  shot  himself  in 
the  right  eye;  perhaps  it  was  an  accident,  but,  in  any  case, 
the  child  had  a recognized  father.  The  other  four  crimes 
reported  were  a kidnapping,  a robbery,  an  attempted  assault, 
and  a threat  to  public  order;  whether  Illegitimates  were  in- 
volved in  these  crimes  cannot  be  determined. In  any  case, 
despite  quite  high  illegitimacy  rates,  there  appeared  few 
tendencies  to  criminality  in  the  population.  At  least  we 
can  affirm  that  the  great  quantity  of  illegitimate  children 
in  the  study  area  did  not  contribute  to  crime  waves. 

The  notoriously  high  illegitimacy  rates  in  other  parts 
of  Brazil  are  low  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  study  area 
Illegitimacy  cates  for  Sao  Paulo  peaked  at  30.151  in  1816-30 
and  in  Curitiba  during  1770-99  the  general  illegitimacy  rate 
reached  26. 3»,  including  abandoned  children. Certainly 
a rate  of  more  than  50%  illegitimacy  is  inconsonant  with 
traditional  Western  European  society.  It  is  not  Portuguese 
open  or  inclusive  sexual  relationships  and  a slave  society, 
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bonded  marriages  in  the  form  of  serial  monogamy  or  poly- 

guese  colonizers  who  considered  only  strict  monogamy  civi- 
lized, and  accepted  the  Biblical  injunction  ‘Vfhat  God  has 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  The  missionary 
priests  whose  orders  derived  from  the  Counter-Reformation, 
more  than  all  other  Europeans  who  arrived  on  American 
shores,  insisted  on  this  arrangement.  They  believed  that 
the  Amerindian  must  change  not  only  religious  values,  but 
also  social  patterns,  to  adapt  to  the  culture  of  the  "Old 
Horld."  Some  Amerindians  possibly  employed  a strategy 
considered  to  be  Iberian,  "obedezco,  pero  no  cumplo,"  or 
I obey,  but  do  not  comply,  when  dealing  with  insistent 
missionaries.  While  they  continued  their  traditional  pat- 
terns of  social  behavior,  they  pleased  the  missionary  by 
pretending  to  marry  only  one  person. 

The  forced  transferral  of  cultural  values,  during 
the  century  and  a half  of  religious  domination  in  the  Ama- 
zon Valley,  and  in  most  of  colonial  America,  did  not  tahe 
hold  always  as  the  missionaries  desired.  Hany  of  the  pre- 
oontact  values  held  by  most  Amerindians  concerning  sexual 
relationships  persisted  despite  European  efforts  to  change 
them.  These  traditions  apparently  were  passed  on  to  the 
caboclo  culture  that  developed  from  the  Amerindian,  European, 
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and  African  cultures  {especially  if  loose  marriage  bends, 
serial  coonogamy,  and  polygamy  have  a functional  base  in 
Amazonian  adaptation). 

Since  many  early  Portuguese  settlers  included  deported 
criminals  and  prostitutes,  social  deviants  in  their  home- 
lands, they  probably  would  not  have  gualms  about  adapting 
to  a prevailing  situation  of  polygamous  or  serial  marriage. 
Also,  the  small  numbers  of  Portuguese  women  who  accompanied 
early  colonists  and  administrators  (fewer  Portuguese  women 
than  Spanish  women  in  Spain's  colonies}  left  few  choices 
open  to  European  men.  In  regions  with  high  numbers  of  Afri- 
can women,  a mulatto  population  appeared.  In  the  study 
area,  the  Amerindian  women  offered  European  immigrants  a 
choice  apart  from  formalized  marriage  with  a European  woman. 

After  the  1200's,  marriage  in  Europe  became  a forma- 
lized institution.  By  the  nineteenth  century,  one  man,  one 
wife  was  the  general  rule,  as  Europeans  criticized  other 
Europeans'  "lax"  courtship  habits.^®  Marriage  as  an  insti- 
tution also  existed  in  the  study  area  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, yet  from  the  illegitimacy  rates,  and  other  data  pre- 
sented below,  it  seems  that,  realistically,  marriage  there 
was  of  little  importance.  The  incidence  of  later  official 
legitimization  of  bastard  children  by  t}teir  father  is  low. 
only  cnee  in  the  baptismal  registers  for  Porto  de  Moz  does 
this  occur,  while  there  is  no  documentary  proof  for  the 
assumption,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  most  bastards 
in  the  region  knew  their  fathers  and  received  some  support 
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from  them.  The  marriage  registers  in  Souzel  offer  an 
interesting  example  of  unassuned  yet  public  fatherhood. 

When  a certain  bridegroom  registered  his  name  he  included 
"Filho."  which  corresponds  to  son;  thus,  his  name  repeated 
that  of  his  father.  Yet,  in  refering  to  his  parentage, 
the  marriage  register  records  that  he  waa  an  illegitimate 
child;  his  mother  certainly  had  no  shame  in  declaring  his 
father's  identity.^’  Any  woman  alone  In  this  rural  envi- 
ronment would  be  strained  to  support  children,  or  even  one 
child,  through  her  own  efforts.  The  rural  economy  demanded 
an  interchange  of  labor  from  the  sexes  to  assure  subsis- 
tence and  survival. 

There  were,  however,  various  choices  other  than  coha- 
bitation open  for  an  unwed  mother.  One  was  giving  up  the 
child  to  be  raised  to  a childless  couple  or  a family  of 
means.  This  strategy  was  used  not  only  by  single  mothers, 
but  slso  by  families  of  few  means  and  many  children. 

The  institution  was  known  as  familia  de  criacao  or  raising 
family,  which  served  as  a social  family,  as  opposed  to  a 
procreative  or  nuclear  family.  A similar  practice  was  used 
by  Europeans  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  Americas.' 
Children,  after  a certain  age,  would  be  sent  to  a relative's 
or  close  friend's  home,  often  outside  the  home  village  or 
town.  The  practice  also  occurred  with  Amerindian  groups, 
as  was  seen  in  the  reception  of  Father  Luis  figuelra  in 
Xingu  valley  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  raising  family 
served  as  a buffer  zone  for  the  large  number  of  bastards  in 
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the  region.  Even  priests  were  given  children  to  raise, 
usually  boys.^® 

The  absence  oC  comniunity  constraints  provides  further 
evidence  of  popular  acceptance  of  unwed  mothers  in  the 
Xingu-Gurupd  area.  There  are  no  reports  of  censuring  un- 
wed mothers,  although  all  parishes  show  high  rates  of  il- 
legitimacy. Souzel  (Table  B.8)  presented  the  lower  rates 
of  the  three,  while  Porto  de  Hoz  was  the  most  profligate 
in  illegitimacy. 


Table  8.8.  Souzel:  Illegitimacy,  1858-89. 

years  Illegitimate  Abandoned  Adult 

1856-59  41.63  0 0 


Total 

41.63 


1865-69  43.05 

1870-74  37.65 


1880-84 

1885-89 

Totals: 


0.34 


source:  Registros  de  Batismos,  Souzel,  APPX. 


At  the  end  of  the  Empire,  Porto  de  Moz's  illegitimacy 
rate  was  falling  while  Souzel's  increased.  GurupS's  rate 
also  fell.  Both  Gurupd  and  Porto  de  Moz  were  municipal 
seats  during  the  Empire.  Souzel  gained  municipal  status 
only  in  the  1870s,  and  then  began  to  serve  as  a civil  re- 
gistration center.  Souzel  presented  geographical,  pioneer, 
and  administrative  differences  to  the  study  area's  other 
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two  municipal  seats  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Porto  de 
Hot  and  Gurupd.  In  geographical  terms,  reaching  Souzel  was 
more  diffloult  than  reaching  either  GuropS  or  Porto  de  Hot. 
Gurupd  enjoyed  a favorable  position  on  the  main  artery  of 
the  region,  the  Amazon  River,  while  Porto  de  Moz,  although 

from  the  Amazon:  through  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu,  and  via 

the  furo  of  Aguiqui,  which  begins  cutting  from  the  Xingu 
to  the  Amazon  Rivers  directly  across  from  the  town. 

Besides  the  relative  isolation  atemming  from  more  dif> 
ticult  communications,  there  is  the  fact  that  Souzel  re- 
mained in  Jesuit  hands  longer  than  either  of  the  other  two 
towns.  Gurupd  never  was  recognized  officially  as  a Jesuit 
mission,  while  Porto  de  Hoz,  after  the  altered  agreements 
for  mission  redistribution  in  1694,  was  assigned  to  the 
Franciscans.  Perhaps  the  Franciscans  taught  no  less  mora- 
listically  than  the  Jesuits,  but  the  permanence  of  one  mis- 
sionary order  in  Souzel  avoided  some  of  the  disruption  or 
interruption  of  lines  of  education  that  was  e>cperienced  in 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  ISTOs  in  Souzel  there  was  a 
sharp  rise  in  illegitimacy.  This  coincided  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  municipality  of  Souzel,  from  territory  formerly 
belonging  to  the  municipality  of  Porto  de  Hoz.  The  simul- 
taneous implantation  of  civil  regiatration  and  separate  ad- 
ministration implied  an  intraregional  transfer  of  personnel 
or  the  arrival  of  new  inhabitants  from  the  outside.  In 
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fact,  in  the  final  years  of  that  decade  the  Xingu  Valley 
felt  the  first  impact  of  immigrants  from  Brazil's  drought- 
stricken  Northeast;  1877  was  a particularly  bad  year  for  the 
Northeast.  VRiile  Xingu  Inhabitants  collected  rubber  in 
family  groups,  newcomers,  whether  foreigners  or  Northeaster- 
ners,  were  likely  to  begin  extracting  alone.  The  richest 
rubber  trails  in  the  area  were  to  be  found  from  the  Great 
fiend  of  the  Xingu  to  the  upper  reaches  of  that  river  and 
through  its  affluent,  the  Iriri  River.  The  established 
outpost  nearest  to  these  trails,  until  very  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  Souzel,  which  saw  a surge  in  ille- 
gitimacy with  the  influx  of  outsiders.  GurupS,  coo,  had 
a rather  high  proportion  of  illegitimate  baptisms  during 
this  sane  five-year  interval  (See  Table  8.9). 


. Gurupd:  Illegitimacy 

Illegitimate 


Sources:  Registros  de  fiacisnos,  Gurupa, 


Although  illegitimacy  in  the  study  area  population  was 
nearly  S0%  (See  Table  8.10),  the  rate  of  abandoned  or  or- 
phaned children  was  extremely  low,  less  than  II. 


I.ID.  xingu-GurupS,  Illegitimacy, 


Leg  Illeq  Abnd  Adult  Totals 
Absolute  Numbers:  S1S9  4840  43  6 10.048 

Percentages:  51.34  48.17  0.43  0.06  100.00 

Sources:  Tables  8.7,  8.8,  and  8.9. 

Abandoning  a child,  that  is,  leaving  It  to  be  found  by 
others,  occurred  more  frequently  in  Sao  Paulo  (from  1741  to 
1845,  13.994  of  those  children  baptised  were  abandoned 
children®^)  and  Curitiba  (11. 1»  from  1770  to  1799*^)  than 
in  the  Xingu-Gurupi  area.  Indeed,  among  the  numbers  for 
abandoned  children  are  some  who  were  orphaned  at  birth. 
Therefore,  the  true  rate  of  abandoning  children  is  lass 
than  the  reported  0.434.  From  the  information  available 
in  the  baptismal  registers,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  situations.  Thus,  they  were 
combined  in  the  analysed  data. 

Such  a slight  rate  of  abandonment  isqilies  that  parents 
or  unwed  mothers  in  poverty  situations  did  not  often  despair. 
Usually  there  would  be  some  way  to  ensure  the  care  and 
raising  of  the  child.  One  possibility  was  to  choose  parents 
of  oriagao  for  the  child.  There  might  also  be  the  child’s 
godparents,  which  would  strengthen  the  criagao  relationship. 
In  regard  to  godparentage,  the  Xingu-GurupS  did  not  differ 
from  the  rest  of  Brazil,  where  the  function  and  responsibi- 
lities of  godparents  were  taken  quite  seriously  and  served 
to  ensure  the  care  of  the  godchildren  in  the  event  of  death 


of  one  or  both  parents,  or  their  Inability  to  care  for 
thea.^^  Children  received  assistance  as  naturally  from 
godparents  as  from  biological  parents.  Although  the  social- 
status  links  of  Che  godparent  network  have  been  questioned,^ 
its  effectiveness  as  substitute  parents  has  not. 

Sxcept  for  five  intervals  for  Porto  de  Moz  and  the 
first  interval  for  Souzel,  baptissial  sex  ratios  in  the  pa- 
rishes fall  within  acceptable  limits.  Apparently,  most  in- 
habitants baptized  their  children,  despite  difficulties  in 
so  doing.  A tendency  to  low  proportions  of  males  indicates 
that  usually  there  was  a delay  between  the  titoe  of  birth 


and  the  time  of  baptism.  This  lowered  the  total  of  male 
infants  baptized  due  to  higher  rates  of  male  infant  mortality. 

Baptismal  registers  for  Souzel  and  Curupi  are  reliable 
sources  for  family  reconstitution,  except  that  no  nominal 
list  of  inhabitants  has  come  to  light  for  either  the  1850s 
or  1960s.  Although  the  baptismal  registers  of  Porto  de  Hoz 
begin  in  1824,  and  there  exists  a nominal  population  listing 
for  the  Xlngu-Surupd  area  from  1823,  the  failure  of  these 
registere  to  include  acceptable  proportions  of  male  to  fe- 
male baptisms  for  five  intervals  (26  years)  during  the  Em- 
pire, eliminates  them  as  a reliable  source  for  family  re- 
constitution in  that  parish.  A more  detailed  study  of  the 
baptismal  registers  might  develop-  information  that  could 
alter  these  conclusions.  For  example,  the  data  presented 
here  were  organized  according  to  the  parish  in  which  baptism 
was  registered.  Place  of  origin  of  parents  and  birthplace 


of  children  were  not  considered.  Organization  of  data  by 
theae  indicators  will  be  done  at  a later  date. 

The  distinct  seasonality  of  baptisms,  with  pronounced 
peaks  during  the  year  at  religious  festivals,  and  other 
delays  between  the  birth  and  baptism  of  children,  make 
calculations  of  monthly  conceptions  impossible.  Despite 
the  desirability  of  baptism,  apparently  it  did  not  justify 
a special  trip  to  the  parish  center,  as  did  the  saints' 
festivals . 

The  study  area's  greater  illegitimacy  rates  imply  a 
different  pattern  of  social  organization  there  than  in 
other  parts  of  Brasil  (Curitiba,  Parani;  Sao  Paulo  and 
Minas  Gerais).  The  lack  of  a two-parent  family  has  been 
linked  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  criminality  in  Western 
Buropean  societies.  However,  despite  the  large  proportion 
of  bastards  baptized  in  the  parishes  of  Gurupfi  and  the  Xingu 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  no  rampant  criminality  was  re- 
ported for  the  area.  This  regional  society’s  ability  to  ab- 
sorb bastards  belies  Western  European  concepts,  while  in 
recent  tiroes  a need  for  orphanages  in  Brazilian  urban  areas 
has  arisen,  traditionally  the  society  cared  for  abandoned 
or  bastard  children  without  recourse  to  religious  or  state 
institutions . 

Within  Che  regional  society,  buffer  institutions  arose 
to  accept  the  large  number  of  illegitimate  children.  Unwed 
mothers  were  not  censured  by  the  community  as  they  were  in 
nor  were  their  children  kept  apart  from  others. 


Europe, 
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The  institutions  oC  the  'raising"  family  and  godparenthood 
combined  to  assuage  possible  social  contreten^s  due  to  a 
high  proportion  of  baatacds  baptized  in  the  area  during  the 
era  of  the  Empire. 

Among  the  factors  promoting  high  illegitimacv  was  the 
coats  of  a formal  marriage.  Although,  as  noted  above,  the 
priest  received  a yearly  stipend  from  the  provincial  cof- 
fers. custom  required  that  some  gratuity  be  given  to  the 
celebrant  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Also,  inability  to 
furnish  personal  documents  could  be  an  effective  barrier 
to  marriages. Aside  from  official  expenditures,  events 
such  as  baptisms  and  weddings  usually  were  accompanied  by 
some  hind  of  celebration,  or  party,  for  family  and  friends, 
implying  a further  expenditure  of  resources.  Baptism  was 
the  more  important,  for  it  admitted  the  child,  whether 
legitimate  or  not,  to  the  church  rolls  and  provided  for 
substitute  parents  if  necessary. 

Marriage  registers  surveyed  for  Porto  de  Hoz  had  no 
visible  gaps  for  the  1839-1SB9  period.  The  following  table 
shows  Porto  de  Moz's  marriages  in  five-year  intervals, 
grouped  by  month  with  yearly  totals  (see  Table  5.12).  The 
peak  years  for  consecrated  marriage  in  Porto  de  Moz  were 
between  1850  and  1954.  One  financial  influence,  a peak  of 
rubber  prices,  occurred  in  1856.  Its  effect,  however,  was 
delayed  in  the  interior  of  ParS  Province,  and  the  Amazon 
Region  in  general,  and  did  not  directly  influence  the  marry- 
ing peak. 
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*To  facilitate  analysis,  the  first  interval  includes  six 
years,  not  five. 


Sourcei  Registcos  de  Casamentos,  Porto  de  Moz,  h??X. 


The  Imperial  consolidations  of  that  period  affected  in- 
habitants of  the  Amazonian  interior  more  than  other  regional 
developments.  The  implantation  of  the  Land  Law  in  1850  and 
its  enforcesient  in  1854  could  have  influenced  the  rise  of 
legalized  marriages  during  those  years. 

Couples  formerly  living  together  without  formalized 
marriage  might  have  decided  to  ensure  their  common  children's 
rights  to  inheriting  land.  Beyond  the  benefits  of  legaliza- 
tion, the  religious  emphasis  of  the  Bishop's  visit  must  have 
influenced  couples'  decisions  to  marry  according  to  the 
Church’s  precepts. 

Seasonal,  local  festas  were  not  religious  events  of  the 
same  order  as  the  rare  bishop's  visit.  While  ostensibly 


festivals 


existing  to  render  homage  to  the  saints.  These 
essentially  served  economic  and  social  intercourse  and 
stenuDsd  from  historial  and  practical  considerations  r dis- 
cussed above.  ApparentlVx  effects  of  the  economic  and 
social  exchanges  during  the  months  from  June  to  August  har- 
vested proportionally  more  baptisms  than  marriages  {see 
Figure  8.2  above).  Nevertheless,  when  Porto  de  .Not's  bap- 
tisms (Figure  8.2)  are  compared  with  its  marriages  (Figure 
8.4),  the  marriages  present  a steeper  rise  at  mid-year. 


Marriages,  Monthly  Frequency, 


Although  the  end  ot  the  year  festivals  show  peahs,  they 
are  lower  than  those  for  the  mid-year  festivals.  Unfor- 
tunately. recuperated  marriages  from  Gurupd  begin  only 
with  1883.  and  its  seven  years  of  nvarriage  data  would  not 
allow  useful  comparisons  with  the  other  parishes.  The  fre- 
guency  of  weddings  for  the  festival  of  Sc.  Benedict  in  Gu- 
rupd  during  the  month  of  December,  were  it  known,  would  be 
illuroinating. 

The  two  parishes  along  the  Xingu  River,  Porto  de  Hoz 
and  Souzel,  both  demonstrate  greater  frequency  of  marriages 
at  oiid-year.  if  it  is  accepted  that  weddings  cost  more 
than  baptisms,  there  is  a definite  economic  connection  with 
the  festivals,  especially  those  at  mid-year  in  the  Lower 
Xingu  Basin.  Baptisms  concerned  salvation,  assuring  the 
children’s  future,  not  only  through  the  religious  ritual, 
but  by  the  acquisition  of  godparents  who  might  care  tor  the 
children  later.  Some  godparents  shouldered  the  costa  of 
the  child's  baptism,  thus  insuring  their  influence  with 
the  child's  family  and  their  interest  in  the  children's 
welfare.  Godparenthood  also  carried  potential  political 
connections.  Some  researchers  have  linked  socio-economic 
status  of  individuals  with  their  frequency  as  godparents. 
Their  godchildren,  or  afilhados,  and  their  families  ex- 
pected to  receive  financial  and  other  help  from  godparents. 
In  return,  they  supported  the  godparent  in  a number  of  pos- 


Marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a social  event  with 
economic  undertones.  On  one  level,  it  represented  the 
joining  of  two  families,  when  parents  and  relatives  approved 
of  the  union.  On  another,  it  involved  a personal  agreement 
between  two  people.  Yet,  the  economic  factor  remained, 
not  only  in  the  contracting  of  the  event  but  also  in  its 
formalization.  All  peaks  for  marriages  occurred  during  and 
after  the  saints'  festivals.  Although  Gurupd  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  this  generalization,  it  appears  that  more  money 
or  goods  circulated  in  the  Xingu  Valley  at  the  mid-year 
change  from  wet  to  dry  season  than  at  any  other  time. 

Besides  reinforcing  the  concept  of  seasonality  of  of- 
ficial events  in  the  study  area,  the  data  on  marriages  pro- 
vides an  indication  of  regional,  national,  and  international 
migration  to  the  area.  Table  8.12  gives  the  origins  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  married  in  Porto  de  Moz.  Although  break- 
downs are  not  provided  in  Table  9.12,  92.22%  of  the  mar- 
riages registered  in  Porto  de  Moz  during  the  Empire  occurred 

Table  9.12  shows  that  more  than  half  of  both  husband 
and  wives  hailed  from  the  study  area.  These  simple  statis- 
tics indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  men  in  Brazil  and  the  Ama- 
zon were  more  mobile  than  women.  Hen  who  married  within 
their  parish  of  origin  accounted  for  36.66%  of  all  men 
marrying  in  Porto  de  Moz.  Women  marrying  in  their  pariah  of 
origin  accounted  tor  58.861.  Adding  to  these  figures  the 
proportions  of  men  and  women  from  other  parts  of  the  study 


Husband/Wife  Origins,  la39-i 


as  did  75»  of  the  women.  There  are  quite  a few  with  no 
origin  indicated.  Mao,  due  to  high  illegitimacy  ratea. 

It  is  aaauned  that  many  people  did  not  marry,  although  they 
cohabited.  While  conoluaions  for  the  whole  population  can- 
not be  formed  from  marriage  data,  those  who  appear  in  it 
may  be  described. 

The  indications  point  to  matrilocality  for  weddings 
performed  throughout  the  Empire  period  in  Porto  de  Mos. 

Table  8.13  reireals  the  same  tendency  for  Sousel.  A tendency 
to  matrilocality  in  a region  of  high  illegitimacy  is  in- 
teresting but  firm  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  from 
such  insufficient  data.  Nevertheloss , this  tendency  does 


imply  mother-oriented  families, 


families  in  which 


father  truly  is  not  the  central  figure.  There  are  also 
implications  of  either  serial  monogamy  or  polygamy. 

when  the  seasonality  of  marriages  in  Souzel  is  exa- 
mined, the  Church's  prohibitions  against  marriage  during 
the  penitential  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent  evidently  had 
more  effect  there  than  in  Porto  de  Mot.  In  the  latter, 
only  Advent  {preceding  Christmas)  was  respected  (see  Table 
6.11).  The  table  for  Souzel's  marriage  seasonality  follows. 


Table  8.13.  Souzel:  Marriages,  1857-69,  Monthly  Totals 
in  Five-year  Intervals. 


p facilitate  analysis,  the  first  interval  includes  t 


e person  responsible  for  rebinding  erred,  and  instead  of 
Inserting  marriages  from  1885  to  1886,  inserted  burials 
from  1865  to  1687,  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  sec- 


Source:  Registros  de  Casamentoa,  Souzel,  APPX. 


The  marriage  pea)c  of  Souzel  occurs  ten  years  later  than  that 
of  Porto  de  Moz,  but  there  are  no  extant  marriage  registers 


preceding  18S7.  Thua.  any  Inpact  o£  the  Land  Law  sn  Souzel'a 
marital  pattama  la  loat  to  thia  account.  Figure  S.S  reveals 
that  Souzel,  unlike  Porto  de  Mot,  did  net  have  a marriage 
peak  in  June.  Definite  statements  concerning  Souzel's  mar- 
riages cannot  be  made,  however,  due  to  the  loss  of  at  least 
two  years  of  marriage  registrations,  yet,  is  is  probable 
that  some  marriages  were  performed  during  Porto  de  Mot's 
June  festival  for  St.  Blaise.  An  overview  of  spouses'  ori- 
gins in  Soutel,  Table  3.14,  reveals  less  mobility  on  the 
part  of  both  husbands  and  wives  there  than  elsewhere  in  the 


Souiel:  Huaband/MifB  Origins,  1857-69. 


Statistics  on  place  of  weddings  are  not  presented,  but  only 
nine,  or  2.9St  occurred  outside  the  parish  center.  The 
data  from  Souzel,  like  that  from  Porto  de  Moz,  show  more 
women  than  men  marrying  In  their  hone  parish  or  area,  al- 
though the  difference  is  less.  60.835  of  the  men  married 
within  their  parish,  and  74.61,  within  the  study  area. 

Of  the  women,  63.495  married  within  their  parish  and  91.95, 
within  the  area.  Souzel’s  greater  isolation  during  most 
of  the  period  under  study  is  indicated. 

TO  estimate  fertility  rates,  three  series  of  calcula- 
tions were  performed:  number  of  baptisms  to  number  of  mar- 

riages; number  of  legitimate  baptisms  to  number  of  marriages; 
and  number  of  female  baptisms  to  number  of  marriages.  The 
tables  present  only  the  last  calculation,  because  due  to  the 
great  number  of  lllegltimete  births  and  the  non-Hestern 
patterns  of  marriage,  calculations  of  the  other  ratios  are 
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less  certain.  Those  rates  derived  from  the  con^erison  of 
females  baptisms  to  marriages,  however,  appear  to  produce 
realistic  numbers. 


Porto  de  Hoz:  Female  Baptisms  per  Marriages 

by  Interval.  1039-99. 

Female  Number  of 

Baptisms  Marriages  Proportions 


1860-94 

1865-69 

1875-79 


2.64 


Totals:  1792  491 

Source:  Tables  6.2  and  8.11. 


3.65 


For  some  intervals,  Porto  de  Hos  did  not  retain  all  pages 
of  its  baptismal  registers;  therefore,  the  rates  presented 
in  Table  9.15  would  be  higher  for  some  years.  For  the  time 
covered  by  both  baptisms  and  marriages,  there  is  a replace- 
ment rate  of  3.65.  which  is  more  than  sufficient.  Sousel's 
total  rate  was  lower  (see  Table  8.16).  While  the  real  rates 
for  some  Porto  de  Koz  intervals  should  be  higher,  the  rates 
for  souzsl's  last  interval  ought  to  be  lower,  due  to  the 
loss  of  two  years  of  marriage  registrations.  Nevertheless, 


e study  area's  behavior  do 
most  clearly^  especially  t 


td  baptians 
t illsgltinacy 


strict  monogamic 


4U 


Frois  nineteenth  century  records,  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  fom  o£  marriage  remained  coimnon  among  inhabitants  o£ 


employed  by  the  Amerindians,  was  polygamy.  This  was  when 
one  nan  cohabitated  sisniltaneously  with  two  or  more  women. 


third  form  o£  marriage,  polyandry,  concerned  the  cohabita- 
tion o£  one  woman  with  two  or  more  men  simultaneously. 


marriage  prevalent  in  the  world,  with  an  additional  varia- 
tion on  one.  The  variation  consists  of  serial  monogamy. 
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were  not  formalized,  identification  through  documents 
was  difficult,  cases  like  that  cited  of  the  marriage  of 
an  Illegitimate  child  carrying  the  father's  name,  despite 
the  mother's  unmarried  status,  helped  to  illuminate  this 
situation.  Similarly,  the  existence  of  polygamy  was  veri- 
fied through  the  baptismal  documents. 

The  same  man  registered  two  children  by  different  wo- 
men a few  months  apart.  One  woman  was  his  lawful  wife, 
and  the  other  was  not.^^  Again,  these  examples  are  dif- 
ficult to  perceive,  but  they  do  exist.  The  behavior  of  the 
study  area's  inhabitants  followed  that  of  the  Amerindians 
rather  than  that  of  the  Europeans,  in  regard  to  the  social 
behavior  inherent  in  formalizing  marriage  and  establishing 
a family.  The  basic  family  found  in  the  study  area  revolved 
around  the  mother,  as  the  father's  presence  was  not  constant. 
Here,  both  similarities  and  differences  in  family  patterns 
found  for  the  Imperial  era  in  the  study  area,  and  those  pre- 
sumed to  be  current  among  Amerindians  before  European  con- 
tact, must  be  identified. 

As  shown  in  Chapter  I,  the  Amerindian  marriage  pattern 
appeared  to  have  been  one  of  aerial  monogamy  with  some  poly- 
gamy. The  polygamists  were  the  exceptions  among  their 
groups;  each  husband  was  expected  to  support  all  families 
equally,  which  required  a greater  than  usual  physical  ef- 
fort. In  situations  of  serial  monogamy,  as  long  as  the 
father  accepted  the  children,  there  was  no  slur  of  illegi- 
timacy on  them,  even  if  the  father  or  mother  later  contracted 
marriages  with  others,  or  had  contracted  previous  ones. 


Although  these  patterns  appeared  to  be  repeated  in 
the  study  area  during  the  Empire/  this  could  only  be  veri- 
fied through  miniscule  study  of  the  documents.  The  beha- 
vior of  the  inhabitants  presented  problems  for  the  demo- 
graphic historian,  for  present  methodologies  for  popula- 
tion studies  use  European  standards  of  measurement.  This 
prejudices  studies  of  societies  which  do  not  follow  basi- 
cally European  patterns,  including  the  oresent  one.  With 
the  material  requirements  for  survival  in  the  area,  the 
labor  of  both  sexes  provided  the  needed  subsistence  base. 
However,  labor  organizations  imposed  by  European  colonizers 
interrupted  the  agricultural-extractive  cycles  of  Amerindian 
subsistenee.  Hale  Amerindian  labor  weighed  heavily  in  the 
calculations  of  the  European  colonizers,  whether  religious, 
military,  or  civilian.  For  long  periods,  or  for  a lifetime, 
the  male  inhabitant  of  a mission  village  would  travel  and 
work  for  the  benefit  of  an  export  economy.  Although  trade 
and  barter  existed  among  preeontact  Amerindians,  their  sys- 
tem apparently  provided  basic  subsistenee  first  for  the 
family  and  group,  with  the  innovations  and  impositions  of 
the  colonizers,  Amerindian  basic  subsistence  suffered.  And 
the  presence  of  males  in  home  villages  was  not  a constant; 
neither  was  the  presence  of  colonizing  males — the  priest, 
the  military  detachments,  or  the  civil  administrators  and 
colonists — a constant.  The  male  contingent  was  quite  mo- 
bile and  unpredictable.  New  elements  had  entered  and  altered 
traditional  patterns  of  social  behavior.  The  ideals  imposed 
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by  the  colonijing  society  were  different,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  area's  inhabitants  only  appeared  to  accept  then. 

Strict  monogamy  might  appear  in  the  written  records,  ac- 
companied by  a large  sarnie  of  illegitimate  births,  yet, 
were  these  illegitimate  children  eo  considered  by  their 
neighbors?®^ 

The  high  percentages  of  illegitimacy  seen  in  the 
study  area  during  the  Empire  derive  from  European  concepts. 
For  the  earliest  Europeans  who  traveled  and  lived  in  the 
study  area,  the  missionaries,  the  marital  proclivities  of 
the  Amerindians  equalled  sins,  and  had  to  be  changed.  A 
man  with  more  than  one  wife,  or  a couple  who  parted  to  take 
new  partners,  provoked  derision  and  csnsorshop  from  the  mis- 
sionaries. Any  form  of  marriage  that  was  not  strict  mono- 
gamy was  not  ■civilized,"®^  in  the  opinion  of  an  ethnocen- 
tric culture. 

Since  the  types  of  marriage  encountered  among  the  Amer- 
indians did  not  receive  official  sanction,  neither  did  their 
patterns  of  family  traditions.  The  stated  illegitimacy  rates 
for  the  area  would  be  laughable  to  the  Amerindians  and  their 
descendants.  From  what  was  gleaned,  community  members  knew 
which  men  sired  children,  with  whom,  outside  of  formal  mar- 
riage, although  this  information  did  not  enter  directly  into 
the  registers  at  each  instance.  It  was  not  accepted  by  the 
record-keepers  (who  sometimes  participated  in  the  results  of 
illegitimacy  rates). The  continued  practice  of  traditional 
custoins,  despite  pressures  to  conform  to 
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CHAPTER 


LIFE  CVCLBS;  DEATHS  AND  DISEASE,  1B24-1889 


Records  of  deaths  or  burials  in  the  xingu-GunjpS 
parishes  during  the  Empire  are  less  complete  than  those  of 
baptisms  and  marriages.  The  only  series  of  registrations 
describing  deaths  for  Che  study  area  exists  for  Sourel. 
Their  existence  was  ignored  until  Che  seoultamentos  were 
discovered  bound  among  the  marriage  registrations  for  Che 
1880s.  Unfortunately,  the  death  registrations  supply  lit- 
tle information;  no  oause  of  death  was  noted,  nor  age  of 
the  deceased.  The  data  were  arranged  to  see  if  seasonal 
variations  existed,  and  are  presented  in  Table  9.1. 


Souzeli  Burials,  Seasonality, 


1870-74  10  4 3 

1875-79  10  e 10 

1880-94  IS  5 15  14  12  9 17  13  15  21  8 1 

1885-97  89SS73  14  9765 

Totals:  57  38  53  54  55  68  92  57  43  61  18  5 

Source:  Registro  de  seoultamentos,  Souzel,  APPX. 

The  graphic  illustration  of  this  table  follows  in 
gure  9.1  on  Che  next  page.  The  months  most  disposed  t 
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9,27  5.85  8,82  8.78  938  11,08  1009  527  899  9.92  59J  529 
Figure  9.1.  Souzel:  Burials,  Seasonality,  1963-87. 

mortality  in  Souzel 's  records  were  January,  June,  and  Oc- 
tober. Higher  concentrations  of  the  population  during 
festival  time  night  be  e>:pected  to  lead  to  higher  morta- 
lity. Most  settlements  outside  the  municipal  or  parish 
centers  had  their  own  cemeteries,  and  unless  the  oriest 
happened  along  on  the  day  of  the  death  or  burial,  the  event 
went  without  registration.  The 


inadequacy  of  the 


burial  data  is  indicated  by  a comparison  of  the  number  of 
burials  to  the  number  of  baptisms  registered  during  the 


souzel,  Baptisms  p 


1 baptismal  and  burial  data  were 
two  people  were  baptised  per  per- 
I would  expect  closer  proportions. 


1B95-87  216 

Totals:  1283 

Sources:  Table  8.13  an 

During  the  time  bo 
available,  an  average  o 
son  dying.  Normally,  o 

Evidently,  family  and  friends  preferred  timely  i 
to  a delayed  registered  burial,  with  the  transportation 
difficulties  and  the  need  to  bury  the  deceased  rapidly  in 
a tropical  environment,  it  is  underatandable  that  relatively 
few  buriala  were  registered.  Also,  various  segments  of  the 
populstion  migrated  temporarily  each  year,  and  registration 
facilities  were  unlikely  outside  the  parish  center.  Besides 
those  who  migrated  temporarily,  the  part  of  the  parish's 
population  residing  outside  the  center  must  be  considered. 


The  relatively  small  number  of  burials  compared  to  number  of 
baptisrae  might  also  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  death 
brought  no  benefits  to  the  living  unless  an  inheritance  was 
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involved  (that  ia.  an  inheritance  regulated  by  official  or 
etate  norma} . 

Causea  of  death  in  the  xingu-Gurupi  area  varied. 

Beaidea  accidents,  murder,  suicide,  and  old  age.  diseases 
contributed  greatly  to  mortality  and  to  a weakening  of  the 
population.  For  the  Amerindian  populations,  the  introduc- 
tion of  diseases  from  Europe  and  Africa  constituted  a de- 
vastating attack  on  their  health  and  numbers  since  they  had 
no  natural  immunity  to  the  infections,  smallpox,  yellow 
fever,  measles,  and  the  common  cold  wrea}ced  havoc  on  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century  Amerindian  populations, 
and  still  gravely  threaten  those  aboriginal  populations 
undergoing  increased  contact  with  European-influenced  so- 
ciety.^ By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  area  of  the  lower  Xingu  and  Curupd  consisted 
of  people  from  the  three  representative  races  in  Brasil  and 
their  mixed  descendants,  although  the  Amerindian  contribu- 
tion was  the  moat  significant.  Despite  the  many  years  of 
contact  with  people  from  Europe  and  Africa,  diseases  struck 
the  area  and  the  region  often  in  what  were  considered  to  be 
epidemic  proportions.  Table  9.3  (next  page)  indicates  those 
reported  for  the  specific  cities  and  towns  in  the  area  from 
1923  to  1997. 

The  first  and  most  prevalent  illness  affecting  the  peo- 
ple in  the  area  was  noted  simply  as  "fevers."  Reasons  for 
fevers  varied  widely  then  as  today,  and  could  include  typhus, 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  yellow  fever 


colds,  dysentery',  and 
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others.  IllnesseB  prevalent  among  the  area'a  inhabitants 
were  noted  in  1B23.  In  Quxupi,  fevers,  colds,  and  diarrhea 
were  mentioned  as  afflictions.  In  Porto  de  Mot  the  variety 
of  afflictions  was  such  that  a report,  after  naming  ten, 
went  on  to  say  that  they  were  so  many  that  there  could  be 
no  idea  of  exactly  how  many.  The  remedies  used  by  the  peo- 
ple in  Porto  de  Mob  indicate  that  Amerindian  medicinal  prac- 
tioes  were  combined  with  prescriptions  from  Europe  and  Africa 
to  cure  ills.  For  example,  to  reduce  high  fevers  infusions 
of  orange  leaves  or  coffee  were  taken.  Por  dysentery 
there  were  two  remedies:  tea  made  from  the  flowers  of  the 

cashew,  and  coffee  laced  with  ginger.  For  the  fevers  and 
illnesses  prevalent  in  Veiros  and  Pombal,  it  was  reported 
that  no  good  remedies  had  been  found.  The  inhabitants  of 
SouBel  noticed  a correlation  between  ran^aging  fevers  and 
the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  river's  water  level. ^ 

Mo  information  concerning  diseases  during  the  decade  of 
the  1830s  was  available,  but  in  1842  both  Porto  de  Mob  and 
Gurupd  sent  reports  to  the  capital  complaining  about  violent 
fevers  in  their  jurisdictions.  Complaints  intensified  the 
next  year  and  the  town  council  of  Porto  de  Mos  requested  end 
reoeived  a shipment  of  medicine  from  Beldm.  So  many  people 
were  said  to  have  died  in  Pombal  that  year,  that  the  village 
was  left  almost  deserted.  Apparently,  the  government  in 
Belem  had  sent  a navy  surgeon  along  with  the  medicines  to 
help  suppress  the  epidemic  in  the  jurisdictions  of  Curupd 
and  Porto  de  Moz.  From  March  1B43  to  January  1B44,  107  people 


died  in  the  town  of  Garupf,  whose  population  was  considered 
Co  be  from  900  to  1000  inhabitants.  The  surgeon,  Francisco 
Xavier  de  Morses  Pereira,  also  mentioned  that  another  IBl 
people  had  died  in  the  parishes  of  Cacrasedo,  vilarinho  do 
Monte,  Almeirim,  Esposende,  and  Arraiolos,  whose  population 
was  estimated  at  1900.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  military 
commander  of  Gurup^  sent  a brief  report  indicating  that  the 
fevers  continued  in  Porto  de  Mos  and  along  the  Xingu  River 
with  a large — although  unspecified — number  of  victims. 

The  fevers  continued  to  some  extent  into  1845  in  both  Guru- 
pa  and  Porto  de  Mos,  and  the  provincial  government  continued 
to  send  aid  and  medicines.  Medicine  was  needed  alec  in 
Gurupi  for  the  indigent  population  suffering  frctn  the  epi- 
demic, and  the  vicar  of  Souzel  requested  monetary  aid  for 
that  town's  inhabitants  so  that  they  could  buy  medicines 
from  the  pharmacist  or  botlcdrio.°  A general  survey  of  the 
situation  In  1846  indicated  that  the  greater  number  of  vic- 
tims dying  from  the  fevers  were  those  of  the  indigent  class 
— who  lacked  medicine,  a proper  diet,  and  other  resources, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  local  remedies.^  In  1948,  the  fevers 
were  still  ravishing  the  province  and  among  the  settlements 
which  suffered  most  were  Porto  de  Moz  and  Gurupd.  Again, 
the  largest  numbers  of  victims  came  from  the  poorer  classes. 

The  fevers  reported  in  1857,  however,  apparently  were 
different  from  earlier  ones.  A medical  doctor,  Antdnio  David 
Canavarro  de  vasconcelos,  recognized  symptoms  of  fevers  pre- 
valent in  Gurupd,  Porto  de  Moz,  Vilarinho  do  Monte,  Carrazedo, 


those  which  had  appeared 


and  Tapara  as  the  sane  as 
earlier  in  the  Jari  River  Valley.  These  were  intermittent 
fevers  complicated  by  ^astroenteritia  or  hepatitis.  Dr. 
canavarro  had  been  requested  to  investigate  the  outbreak 
of  fevers  in  Gurupd  reported  in  late  18S6.  By  1959  it 
was  accepted  that  intermittent  fevers  were  endemic  to 
swanpyr  low-lying  areas,  including  parts  of  Gurupa  and 
Porto  de  Mos.  The  intensity  of  the  fevers  Increased  with 
the  lowering  of  water  levels,  which  affected  those  people 
involved  in  extracting  rubber,  who  had  established  tempo- 
rary residences  on  islands  in  the  waterways. 

By  1692.  the  fevers  in  Gurupd  and  Porto  de  Hot  appeared 
to  be  malarial  and  constant.  The  malarial  fevers  appearing 
in  1876  were  accompanied  by  smallpox  and  measles  and  struck 
Porto  de  Moz  especially  hard.^^  Intermittent  and  malarial 
fevers  continued  to  spread  in  the  province  in  1878.  vacil- 
lating in  severity.  By  this  year  both  Porto  de  Moz  and 
Souzel  were  suffering  intense  waves  of  fevers.  The  provin- 
cial government  ordered  medicines  with  precise  instructions 
for  application  and  diet  recommendations  sent  to  the  afflicted 
areas. 

Provincial  welfare  measures  extended  only  as  far  as 
municipal  seats,  and  not  into  newly  exploited  lands  being 
opened  with  the  advance  of  workers  seeking  rubber  trees  to 
tap.  During  the  exploratory  voyage  of  Charles  von  den  Steinen 
in  the  183Ds.  rubber  gatherers  were  found  well  beyond  the 
Great  Bend  of  the  Xingu  River.  A Brazilian  army  captain 


accompanying  the  expedition,  Francisco  de  Paala  Castro, 
commented  on  the  prevalence  of  fevers  among  the  rubber 
gatherers  above  the  Bend  in  1S84,  and  the  lack  of  medical 
assistance.  He  worried  that  they  would  abandon  the  rub- 
ber fields  for  more  populous  areas  with  medical  help,  and 
therefore  destroy  the  roost  profitable  comroerce  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pard.^^  In  1687,  malarial  fevers  were  endemic 
and,  along  with  other  diseases,  affected  the  provincial 
capital,  producing  lethal  effects. 

One  of  the  earliest  diseases  to  arrive  with  the  Euro- 
peans and  Africans  was  smallpox,  which  continued  to  affect 
people  in  rural  areas  of  Brazil  almost  to  the  present. 
Smallpox  was  identified  in  Bahia  in  1561  and,  two  years 
later,  the  first  great  epidemic  struck  there,  supposedly 
killing  more  than  30,000  Amerindians  who  lived  in  villages 
established  by  missionaries.  By  the  mid-seventeenth  cen- 
tury, smallpox  had  reached  Haranhao  and  Pard,  where  Betten- 
dorf notes  that  there  was  an  outbreak  in  1661-62.^^  Another 
occurrence  was  in  1695,  which  caused  great  mortality,  al- 
though there  are  no  precise  figures.  Smallpox  struck  again 
in  Para  in  1721  and  the  epidemic  lasted  until  1733,  taking 
thousands  of  lives. The  disease  hit  Haranhao  again  in 
1766,  and  Pari  in  1793,  attaining  terrible  proportions  ac- 
cording to  one  report,  but  no  precise  mortality  rates  were 
given. 

Meanwhile  in  Britain,  the  idea  of  inoculation  being 
investigated  by  Edward  Jenner,  who  having  infested  a teen- 
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agd  boy  with  the  mild  disease  of  cowpoxr  demonstrated 
in  179B  that  the  patient  was  immune  to  smallpox.  By  March 
1798r  the  colonial  governor.  Francisco  de  Sousa  Coutinho, 
accepted  the  burden  for  all  costs  connected  with  trying 
out  the  new  process  in  Pard.  Despite  his  good  intentions, 
however,  the  general  population  resisted  all  efforts  to  be 
inoculated  or  vaccinated  against  the  disease,  not  trusting 
in  the  benefits  of  the  innovation.  At  its  introduction, 
only  one  soldier  was  willing  to  take  the  preventive  mea- 
sure.The  revolutionary  method  of  taking  a disease  into 
one's  system  in  order  to  prevent  a more  serious,  related 
infection  was  slow  to  gain  acceptance  in  England,  and  in 
other  places  as  well.  Too  few  people  in  Pard  accepted  the 
idea  when  it  was  first  introduced,  and  in  1819  another  vio- 
lent outbreak  occurred,  which  has  been  blamed  on  the  im- 
portation of  African  slaves  in  April  of  that  year,  which 
coincided  with  heavy  seasonal  rains.  According  to  Arthur 
Vianna,  the  reiny  seaaon  was  not  propitious  to  the  spread 
of  smallpox,  but  when  the  drier  dog-daya  of  June  arrived 
the  disease  spread  rapidly. It  would  reappear  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Information  concerning  outbreaks  of  smallpox  in  towns 
and  villages  of  provincial  Pard  is  scanty.  There  was  only 
a statement  that  smallpox  (bexigas)  appeared  in  the  province 
in  1839.^®  Apparently,  there  had  been  sporadic  outbreaka 
during  the  1830s,  with  a hiatus  about  1940.  Ten  years 
passed  before  smallpox  was  recognissd  again  as  active. 


of  smallpox 


In  part/  Che  temporary  retreat 
been  due  to  programs  of  vaccination  sponsored  by  the  pro- 
vincial government/  which  began  in  June  1840.^^ 

Precise  information  about  the  number  of  people  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  was  not  available,  except  for  a few 
details  concerning  vaccination  efforts  in  the  Capital, 

Beldn.  Evidently,  no  other  town  council  in  the  province 
sent  information  about  these  inoculations.  One  physician 
working  alone  vaccinated  1S€  people  in  Bel^  from  February 
to  Hay  1844.  The  vaccine  took  in  88  people,  and  did  not 
in  32;  there  were  36  who  did  not  appear  within  the  eight- 
day  period  to  verify  the  results. Just  two  years  later, 
in  July  1846,  342  people  received  vaccinations,  of  which  111 
were  successful,  three  doubtful,  and  48  unsuccessful;  180 
people  never  appeared  to  verify  the  results  of  their  vac- 
cinations.^^ HO  information  was  available  concerning  vac- 
cination atteirpts  in  the  interior  of  the  province  during 
these  years. 

Statistics  were  kept  concerning  mortality  due  to  small- 
pox in  the  provincial  capital  from  1851  to  1905.  In  1851, 
568  deaths  in  Bel^m  were  attributed  to  smallpox,  and  through 
the  years  until  1905,  mortality  from  the  disease  ranged  from 
one  in  1895  to  747  in  1888.^^  Although  vaccination  efforts 
probably  continued,  they  were  not  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  as  there  were  no  vaccinations  in  the  area  of  the 
Xingu  and  Gurupi  in  1853.^^  Relatively  few  cases  of  small- 
pox appeared  during  the  1860‘s  and  by  1868  provincial 


authorities  considered  the  disease  virtually  extinct  in 
the  province,  since  only  one  or  two  cases  occasionally 
appeared. 

Their  hopes  were  dashed  when  new  and  serious  outbreaXs 
occurred  in  1878,  which  were  hlaraad  on  the  arrival  of  re- 
fugees from  the  drought-stricken  northeast.  Refugees  con- 
tinued to  arrive  and  many  went  to  work  in  rubber  fields, 
pushing  westward  and  spreading  farther  into  the  upper 
courses  of  Amazonian  tributaries.  Serious  outbreaks  con- 
tinued until  1885,  followed  by  a hiatus  until  1887,  when 
there  were  new  eruptions  of  the  disease. Steps  were 
taken  to  curtail  the  ravages  with  the  dispatching  of  vac- 
cines to  schools  in  the  interior,  including  schools  in 
Vilarinho  do  Honte  and  Veiros.^^  in  1889,  the  Health  De- 
partment, trying  to  forestall  further  spread  of  smallpox, 
sent  vials  of  vaccines  with  instructions  to  43  different 
places  in  the  interior  including  Gurupd,  Porto  de  Moz,  and 
Souzel.^*  Although  the  province  of  Pard  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  first  places  in  the  world  for  which  Jenner's  practice 
of  vaccination  was  tried,  attempts  at  mass  vaccination 
against  smallpox  were  not  successful  until  the  twentieth 
century,  after  the  advent  of  the  Republic.^® 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  a disease  new  to  Europeans, 
Africans,  and  Americana  alike  appeared,  cholera.  Endemic 
in  Bengal,  it  spread  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  through 
asiatic  Russia  to  China  and  through  the  Mediterranean  basin 
to  Egypt  and  Europe.  The  disease  had  not  been  detected  in 


Porto,  PortU9Sl  when  a ship  left  there  bound  for  Belem, 

Pare  on  April  15,  1855.  The  Portucfueee  vessel,  Defensor, 
left  Porto  with  304  passengers,  of  whom  288  were  intended 
colonists  for  the  province  of  Pard,  and  17  crew  members. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  sailing  an  illneas  appeared  among  the 
passengers,  and  from  then  until  Hay  12,  while  the  ship  was 
at  sea,  38  passengers  died.  Although  there  was  a physioian 
on  board,  who  presumably  assisted  those  stricken,  no  one 
suspected  that  the  ship  was  carrying  passengers  infected 
by  cholera,  which  had  been  in  evidence  in  Spain  and  some 
parts  of  Portugal,  but  not  in  Porto.  The  large  proportion 
of  people  dying  was  blamed  on  the  pitiable  sanitary  condi- 
tions on  board  the  Defensor,  especially  the  cramped  and 
filthy  lodgings  and  the  copper  implements  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  inferior  food.^^ 

The  vessel  anchored  in  the  port  of  Beldm  on  Hay  15, 
after  30  days  of  voyage.  At  this  time,  the  medical  service 
of  the  port  was  part  of  a government  department  headed  by 
a health  inspector.  Dr.  Camilo  Josd  do  Vale  GuimarSes.  It 
was  one  of  Dr.  Canilo’s  assistants,  Dr.  Josd  Ferreira  Cantdo, 
who  took  charge  of  the  vessel's  inspection  and  concluded  that 
the  high  mortality  was  due  not  to  an  epidemic  disease  but 
to  the  deplorsble  conditions  on  board. with  the  cholera 
unrecognized,  contact  was  made  between  infected  colonists 
and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Beldm.  One  of  the  firet  con- 
tacts occurred  when  seven  slaves  secretly  anchored  near  the 
and  sold  fish  and  fruit  to  the  hungry  passengers. 


Defensor 


Another  contact  was  with  soldiers  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Armory  (Arsenal  da  Marinha) , who  became  so  ill  that  the 
army  surgeon.  Dr.  Amdrico  de  Santa  Rosa,  began  to  question 
the  cause  of  their  illness  during  his  regular  rounds  on 
Hay  26.  A third  vector  spreading  the  epidemic  was  the 
steamboat  Tapaios , which  carried  32  of  the  colonists  from 
the  Defensor  to  their  destination  at  Abides,  touching  many 
of  the  Lower  Amaronlan  ports  during  the  voyage. 

Until  the  end  of  May,  the  epidemic  was  limited  to  the 
Old  City  (Cidade  Velha) , or  oldest  neighborhood  of  Belem, 
and  seemed  to  attack  only  people  from  the  lower  Claeses. 

The  bordering  neighborhood  of  Campina  appeared  to  be  immune. 
The  public  health  contnission  of  the  province  sent  a report 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  30,  which  did  not  recognise  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  calling  it  cholerine,  a mild  form 
of  cholera.  Two  weeks  later,  by  June  15,  however,  the  full 
strength  of  the  cholera  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  as  it 
struck  the  wealthiest  along  with  the  poorest. A few  days 
earlier,  on  June  11,  cholera  had  begun  to  take  effect  in 
dbidos,  a weatarn  point  of  the  Lower  Amazon  Valley.  By  Oc- 
tober 31,  34  parishes  of  the  interior  of  the  province  had 
registered  2,786  victims  of  the  cholera  epidemic!  this  was 
a partial  counting,  since  not  every  parish  remitted  informa- 
tion about  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  in  its  jurisdiction.^^ 

The  worst  effects  of  the  cholera  epidemic  continued 
through  July  and  it  aeemed  to  abate  by  early  August,  although 
some  localities  such  as  Porto  de  Mos  still  felt  its  force  at 


the  end  o£  August.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  detailed 
data  describing  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  in  Porto  de  Hoz 
and  most  other  localities  of  the  study  area,  except  for 
Qurupd  and  Viiarinho  do  Monte.  In  18S5,  mortality  in  Gurup^ 
attributed  to  the  cholera  epidemic  struck  mostly  adult  males; 
20  males  died  from  it,  along  with  15  uomen,  and  two  children, 
only  those  numerical  results  of  the  epidemic  could  be  de- 
rived from  data  concerning  Gurupd,  as  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  the  composition  of  the  estimated  population  at  the 
time  the  epidemic  struck. For  Viiarinho  do  Honte,  how- 
ever, information  was  provided  about  the  estimated  popula- 
tion as  well  as  the  death  tolls  due  to  cholera  for  that  year. 

In  viiarinho,  more  women  than  men  died  from  the  epide- 
mic in  18SS:  14  men,  20  women,  and  seven  children.  These 

numerical  results,  however,  did  not  represent  proportional 
effects  on  the  population.  There  were  fewer  men  than  women 
in  the  population — 19fi  men,  315  women,  and  436  children — 
which  meant  that,  proportionally,  more  man  died  in  Viiarinho 
do  Honte  than  women,  with  7.653  of  the  men  succumbing  to 
cholera,  6.35%  of  the  women,  and  only  1.441  of  the  children. 
Comparison  of  the  ethnic  or  racial  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion with  that  of  the  cholera  fatalities  yielded  somewhat 
surprising  results.  There  were  138  mixed-bloods  or  mestigos 
reported  in  the  population  of  Viiarinho  do  Monte,  along  with 
238  whites,  550  Amerindians,  and  71  blacks.  Mortality  among 
the  different  races  was  broken  down  into  the  following  per- 
centages; 9.62t  for  whites,  3.45*  for  Amerindians,  3.133 
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for  blacks f and  no  one  died  from  obolera  among  the  tnestigoa.^^ 
Allegations  that  the  lower  economic  and  social  classes  were 
most  affected  by  the  epidemic,  are  not  supported  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Vilarinho  do  Honte,  where,  to  the  contrary,  the 
whites,  usually  considered  to  be  of  the  upper  classes,  suf- 
fered the  highest  proportion  of  deaths  due  to  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  1855. 

The  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  region  in  1855,  and 
the  assumption  that  lower  classes  would  be  those  most  likely 
affected,  provided  an  interesting  test  case.  Formerly,  all 
diseases  of  epidemic  proportions  were  either  endemic  (Amer- 
indians would  be  little  affected  by  them)  or  brought  by 
Europeans  and  Africans,  who  had  some  immunity.  Cholera  was 
devastating  to  all  races  present  in  the  region  in  1855  be- 
cause it  had  been  a disease  endemic  to  a small  portion  of 
Asia,  the  Bengal  region  of  India  and  Bangladesh.  Europeans, 
Africans,  and  Amerindians  alike  had  no  prior  immunity  to  the 
disease.  If  the  disease  were  more  severe  on  one  socio-econo- 
mic class  than  another,  mortality  rates  from  the  1855  epide- 
mic would  be  expected  to  be  higher  among  the  least  privileged 
among  the  Amazonian  population,  that  is,  the  Amerindians  and 
Africans  or  blacks,  who  were  slaves  or  virtually  slaves.  A 
study  of  the  25  Amazonian  towns  and  villages  for  which  both 
population  and  mortality  statistics  for  the  epidemic  were  avail- 
able, however,  showed  no  correlation  between  racial  category 
and  preponderance  cf  death  from  cholera.  The  higher  propor- 
tion of  whites  succumbing  to  the  epidemic  in  vilarinho  do 


Monte«  then,  was  not  typical  of  the  Paraense  towns  and 
villages  for  which  information  was  gathered.^*  Oiolera 
reappeared  throughout  the  province  during  the  following 
year,  but  thereafter  faded  from  prominence. 

The  first  attack  of  yellow  fever  in  Pars  was  re- 
stricted to  the  environs  of  the  capital  city,  Beldm.  Al- 
though other  parts  of  Brazil,  notably  Recife,  had  suffered 
outbreaks  since  1685,  only  in  1850  would  yellow  fever  reach 
Amazonian  shores,  with  the  arrival  of  a Danish  boat,  the 
Pollux,  whose  sailors  were  infected  with  the  disease;  two 
of  them  died  of  it  in  Beldm's  Charity  Hospital.  The  Pollux 
had  sailed  from  Bahia,  as  did  the  Brazilian  vessel,  Pernam- 
bucana  some  days  later;  three  from  the  latter's  crew  died 
on  February  1 from  yellow  fever.  The  infection  spread 
throughout  Beldm  and  to  nearby  points,  evidently  affecting 
mainly  foreigners  unaccustomed  to  tropical  diseases.  Over 
ten  years  later,  in  1361,  there  was  a probable  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  throughout  the  Lover  Amazon  Region,  including 
Gurupa  and  Porto  de  Moz.^°  fellow  fever  reappeared  in  the 
1980s,  but,  again,  apparently  was  rsstricted  to  the  capital 
city  and  mainly  struck  down  foreign  residents  who  were  not 
acclimated. 

Another  disease  which  occurred  off  and  on  through  the  years, 
and  often  was  confused  with  smallpox,  was  measles.  The  first 
appearance  of  measles  in  the  Amazon  Region  was  in  mid-1749, 
when  a major  part  of  the  Amerindian  labor  force  was  affected. 
It  was  identified  in  the  Xingu-Qucupd  area 
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of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  struck  principally  chil- 
dren.There  were  no  detailed  statistics  concerning  meas- 
les and  its  effects  an  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Pard, 
just  as  little  data  was  gathered  concerning  the  prevalence 
of  aslaris,  which  was  one  of  the  few  so-called  tropical  di- 
seases ^parently  endemic  in  the  northern  South  America  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Buropeans  and  Africans.*^ 

Although  many  other  diseases,  not  necessarily  of  epi- 
demic proportions,  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  the  region, 
little  information  was  gathered  concerning  them.^^  Few 
people  who  had  formal  medical  training  of  any  sort  worked 
in  the  Amazon  region;  those  who  used  informal  or  folk  medi- 
cine to  treat  illnesses  and  injuries  in  the  area  were  pro- 
bably illiterate.  Juat  as  pajds  among  the  Amerindians 
could  be  taken  from  either  sex,  so  too  could  the  eurandeiros, 
entendidoB,  or  benzedelras  of  later  timea,  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  curing  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind.  Racial 
identity  was  no  barrier,  with  whites,  blacks,  mixed  bloods 
or  Amerindians  practicing  healing  arts.^^ 

The  Jesuits  formsd  the  vanguard  of  Iberian  medical  prac- 
tice, using  their  medical  skills  to  discredit  the  powerful 
pajSs  among  Amerindian  groups.  With  success  in  healing, 
a Jesuit  (or  other  aiasionary)  could  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  respect  and  fear  formerly  held  by  the  Amerindian 
shaiiuin.^®  Skill  or  luck  with  healing  gave  the  practitioner  a 
firm  basis  of  influence  among  the  people  on  whom  he  applied 
his  skills.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  only  formal 


schools 


for  physicinas  in  Brazil  were  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Bahia.  By  raid-century,  Brazilian  medicine  had  turned 
away  from  traditional  Iberian  theories  to  homeopathy, 
which  had  been  launched  in  1810  in  Dresden  and  spread  to 
Trance,  thence  to  Brazil. 

Hospital  facilities  were  limited  to  capital  cities  or 
military  outposts.  The  military  hospitals,  dependant  on 
government  money,  however,  fared  badly  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  when  there  was  a recommendation  to  rent  out  all 
military  hospitals  established  in  Santardm  or  other  parts 
of  the  interior.^®  Evidently  the  military  hospital  in  Ha- 
capa  was  not  affected  by  this  recommendation,  since  the  army 
doctor  in  charge  there  in  1849  accepted  a year's  contract 
to  continue  and  to  visit  the  other  towns  nearby,  including 


Gurupd,  for  three  months  of  the  year.  The  need  for  more 
widespread  medical  assistance,  provided  by  Dc.  Jos^  Ramos, 
was  due  to  the  unspecified  but  intense  fevers  hitting  the 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1855-56,  a retired  sur- 
geon, Francisco  de  Paula  cavalcante  de  Albxiquerque , was  in 
charge  at  Santardm,  which  served  as  the  health  headquarters 
for  Gurupd  and  the  Xingu.  It  was  there  that  "Dr."  Antdnio 
David  Canavarro,  a sixth-year  medical  student,  was  sent  with 
medicines  to  attend  to  victims  of  the  epidemic. Porto  ds 
Moz  received  the  help  of  Tiago  Potffrio  de  AraiSjo  who  pro- 
vided drugs  and  aid  to  the  people  there i perhaps  he  was  a 
pharmacist,  other  assitance  came  from  the  provincial  capital 


in  the  form  of  money,  medicines,  and  supplies.  Supplies 
for  the  municipality  of  Gurup£  consisted  of  one  barrel  of 
sugar  and  one  of  crackera,  to  be  distributed  in  the  vilas 
of  Gurupd,  Almeirim,  and  ^.raiolos;  for  distribution  in  the 
towns  of  Porto  de  Moz,  Vilarinho  do  Honte,  Veiros,  Ponbal, 
and  Souzel,  there  was  one  barrel  of  sugar  and  two  cans  of 
crackers  for  each  place. During  the  epidemic  of  1B58, 
only  one  of  the  stricken  towns,  Itaituba,  received  a phy- 
sician, leaving  Porto  de  Moz,  Surupd,  and  Portel  without 
professional  help.^^ 

Even  where  professional  medical  practitioners  were 
not  provided,  general  health  conditions  of  the  environ- 
ment received  attention.  Recorded  observations  from  before 
the  nineteenth  century  indicated  that  the  American  tropics 
were  healthy  places,  and  some  Jesuits  urged  their  cohorts 
to  ooine  to  Brazil  for  health  cures.  Through  the  nineteenth 
and  into  the  twentieth  centuries,  however,  a general  impres- 
sion of  insalubrity  came  to  be  accepted. Steps  were  taken 
to  improve  conditions  which  adversely  affected  health  and 
sanitation,  such  as  in  GurupS  where,  in  1842,  a report  de- 
termined that  there  were  no  wells  for  drinking  water  and 
the  inhabitants  drank  from  an  igarapd,  the  Guajard,  into 
which  vegetation  fell.^^  Two  years  later,  other  hazards  to 
health  were  recognized  in  Gurupd:  stagnant  water  in  a near- 

by swamp,  and  bad  drainage  from  a lake  whose  wathers  were 
used  to  ferment  drinks  made  from  manioc  and  wild  fruits^ 
fish  that  was  eaten  after  having  been  poisoned  with  timbd; 


and  tha  locaclon  of  the  cemetery,  which  was  too 
hones.  The  provincial  government  was  not  able  to  foot  the 
bill  for  making  the  necessary  changes,  however,  and  they 
were  left  to  Che  responsibility  of  Gumpd's  town  council. 

In  1857,  complaints  about  health  problems  nentioned 
migrants  who  traveled  to  the  Jari  River  basin  in  search  of 
rubber  latex,  returning  to  their  homes  in  GurupS  and  Porto 
de  Moz  bringing  disease  and  fevers  with  then.  The  poor 
conditions  of  the  temporary  housing  the  migrants  constructed, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  an  adequate  food  supplies  and  stores 
of  medicines,  were  blamed  for  the  ill-health  of  the  returning 
rubber  gatherers. Gurupi  in  1859  still  needed  a source 
of  potable  water  and  drainage  of  the  surrounding  swampy  areas 
as  well  as  a dock  at  Che  port  for  unloading  and  loading  to 
the  steamships  which  stopped  there. The  next  year,  a com- 
mission made  up  of  men  from  Gurupf  was  authorized  by  the 
provincial  government  to  seek  a source  of  good  drinking  water 
and  the  sum  of  1:0005000  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  costs 
of  connecting  two  streams,  the  Guejerd  end  Jacupi,  to  provide 
better  drainege  and  prevent  the  forming  of  stagnant  pools  of 


The  work  of  clearing  and  linking  the  streams  for  better 
drainage,  and  of  draining  the  swamps  close  to  the  town  of 
Gurupa,  continued  into  1863.  There  was  some  hope  that  Che 
newly  drained  land  would  provide  suitable  grazing  for  cattle, 
which  in  turn  would  provide  food  supplies  for  Che  inhabitants 
of  Che  cown.^^  By  1566,  drainage  of  a swamp  in  the  district 


of  Porto  de  Moz  was  being  urged  bo  prevent  recurrence  of 
interaiittent  fevers. *** 

Fifteen  years  later,  scarcity  of  food  supplies  becane 
an  overriding  issue  in  the  capital  of  the  province.  Trans- 
portation to  cattle-raising  districts  along  the  lower  Ama- 
zon, such  as  Monte  Alegre,  was  facilitated  to  ensure  neat 
for  Belem's  marhet.  In  order  to  arrange  for  an  additional 
call  at  Monte  Alegre  by  the  steamship  company  (in  19B1, 
only  one  steamer  touched  there  each  month) , Porto  de  Moz 
was  to  be  left  out  of  the  schedule,  which  at  the  time  in- 
cluded steamers  stopping  there  five  times  each  month. 
Traveling  in  relatively  unsettled  areas  often  meant  hard- 
ships and  lac)c  of  food,  as  some  members  of  the  von  den 
Steinen  expedition  found  during  their  explorations  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  xingu  River.  While  the  von  den  Steinene 
took  a steamboat  to  Che  capital  city,  the  Brazilian  members 
of  the  expedition  were  left  behind  in  penury.  Some  of  them 
had  nothing  more  than  the  clothes  on  their  )3odies,  and  some 
were  ill  from  fevers  and  hunger. 

Food  scarcity  continued  to  lie  a problem  in  the  1980's 
principally  in  the  cities  of  Beldm  and  Manaus.  The  cattle 
industry  had  not  flourished  in  the  Amazon  region,  and  the 
importation  of  meat  from  outside  areas  sometimes  led  to  the 
appearance  of  bad  meat  in  the  mar]cecs;  supplies  of  consis- 
tently good  meat  were  to  depend  on  the  development  of  a 
stronger  cattle  industry  on  Marajd  Island  and  in  the  lower 
Amazon  Basin. For  most  people  in  the  interior  of  the 


province  who  were  not  involved  with  temporary  migrations 
in  the  search  for  rubbetr  food  atill  came  from  hunting, 
fishing,  collecting,  and  planting.  Those  dependent  on  out- 
side supplies,  such  as  the  rubber  gatherers  who  left  areas 
in  which  staples  were  planted,  had  to  purchase  their  food 
and  supplies  either  from  local  storeowners  or  itinerant 
floating  peddlers,  who  sold  their  wares  at  inflated  prices, 
often  on  credit  in  exchange  for  commitments  to  deliver  mb- 
ber  or  other  forest  products. 

Just  as  tecporary  homes  were  established  during  the 
four  to  six  months  in  which  rubber  trees  were  tapped  and 
their  latex  collected  and  smoked,  makeshift  burial  grounds 
were  used  for  those  who  died  far  from  the  parish  center  or 
a rural  chapel.  The  earliest  cemeteries  grew  near  esta- 
blished churches,  and  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 
civil  cemeteries  created  by  royal  mandate  in  Beldm.^^  In 
some  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  province,  two  cemeteries 
existed  aide  by  side:  one  Catholic  and  One  Jewsih,  as  in 

Porto  de  Hos  and  Gurupd.  Jewish  cemeteries  were  established 
rather  late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  Immigration  of 
Korth  African  Jews  to  the  Amazon  Region. The  location  of 
the  cemeteries  was  a practical  concern.  Provincial  autho- 
rities appointed  commissions  to  study  each  village's  situa- 
tion, and  they  usually  recommended  the  placement  of  cemeteries 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Thus,  one  possible  indica- 
tion of  the  growth  of  a village  would  be  the  successive 
locetions  of  its  cemeteries,  studies  and  reconuundations 
for  a cemetery  in  Porto  de  Moz  were  made  in  1866  and 
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CHAPTER 


COHCLnSIONS 

A current  fashion  for  explaining  vmdecdeveloped,  or 
roore  impolitely/  "backward/"  countries  and  regions,  in- 
volves the  use  of  dependence  theory.  The  control  of  pro- 
duction modes  and  their  produce  economically  restrains 
the  development  of  the  controlled  area.  The  inability  of 
colonized  people  to  control  their  destinies  in  the  face  of 
Che  depredations  of  colonizing  powers  is  a theme  of  many 
studies.  The  created  dependency  of  a people  on  other  peo- 
ple resembles  the  dependence  of  a child  on  its  parents 
—biological/  adoptive,  or  temporary.  Psychologists  have 
been  concerned  with  the  authority  wielded  by  parents  over 
their  children,  who  were  liberated  from  parents'  authority 
in  other  eras  naturally  due  to  a shorter  life-span  of  the 
general  population.  With  the  increased  lengths  of  lives 
for  most  industrial  or  pre- industrial  countries,  the  pheno- 
mena of  "generation  gap"  was  recognised,  in  some  societies, 
such  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  adolescents’  prac- 
tical independence  from  their  parents  is  facilitated.  In 
most  countries,  adolescents'  dependence  on  parents  and 
family  remains. 
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world  regiorie  which 


were  colonized  or  "adopted"  by  foreign  nations.  These 
adopted  children  received  all  the  benefits  which  their 
fictive  parents  thought  they  deserved.  In  return,  they 
had  to  supply  these  non-biologlcal  parents  with  those 
physical  attributes  (produce  or  labor)  thought  valuable 
by  these  adoptive  parents.  Just  as  either  bioiogicai  or 
adopted  children  have  no  choice  of  parents,  so  all  colo- 
nised regions  had  no  choice  of  their  colonizers.  Prospec- 
tive parents  usually  did  not  conununicate  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  their  adopted  children.  ParenCa  generously  taught 
their  language  to  their  new  children.  However,  environ- 
mental and  cultural  differences  often  were  ignored  by  the 
parents.  These  differences  included  other  patterns  of 
thought  or  reasoning  than  these  employed  by  the  parents. 

One  example  is  the  imposition  of  the  English  language  in 
Ireland.  For  an  Englishman,  the  word  "farmer"  described 
a man  of  means,  with  property  and  income.  At  the  same  time, 
most  Irish  considered  "farmer"  to  refer  to  anyone  who  wor)ced 
the  land,  with  Or  without  title  to  property  or  other  income. 
Census  results  showed  a high  number  of  "farmers"  in  Ireland 
and  the  English  were  amazed  that  Che  Irish  could  complain  of 
poverty  and  difficulties  in  ma)«ing  a living.  Their  different 
definitions  of  Che  same  word  underline  a basic  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  islands. 

In  the  study  area  of  the  Xingu  and  Gurupd,  the  problem 
of  semantics  is  more  complicated.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I, 
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thece  were  four  linguistic  groups  in  the  area  when  Portu- 
gal’s colonisation  efforts  reachetl  it.  Aioong  the  four 
main  groups  existed  linguistic  variations,  further  com- 
plicating any  attempt  to  unify  or  correlate  verbal  coimiuni- 
cation.  The  first  Europeans  to  establish  commercial  posts 
in  the  area,  the  Cnjtch.  apparently  had  little  linguistic 
affiliation  with  the  latecomer  Portuguese.  {"Apparently" 
because  it  is  possible  that  among  the  Dutch  traders  were 
some  of  the  naturalised  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  spearheaded 
Dutch  overseas  commercial  expansion.)  The  contact  language 
between  Portuguese-oriented  invaders  and  Amerindian  inhabi- 
tants was  the  general  language,  or  lingua  geral,  a formalised 
version  of  Tupi-Guarani . The  lingua  geral  was  taught  to  all 
groups  encountered,  without  considering  their  original  lin- 
guistic affiliation.  Thus,  early  communication  between 
invaders  and  natives  was  limited  at  best.  The  problem  of 
communication  illustrates  the  beginning  of  misunderstandings 
an  inequalities. 

Before  the  generalized  spread  of  the  lingua  geral  (used 
throughout  Brazil,  not  just  in  the  Amazon  Region),  other 
cultural  srbitrarities  affected  the  Amerindians,  beginning 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  Europeans  in  the  area.  Pre- 
vious to  Portuguese  militsry  and  religious  infiltrations, 
Dutch  trading  posts  and  forts  existed  for  about  30  years. 

No  women  (no  colonization]  and  no  religions  officials  (no 
evangelization)  were  evident;  as  economic  relationship  only 
was  established  officially.  (It  is  difficult  to  believe 


that  detachmenta  of  Europaan  men  alooe  in  the  jungle  for 
protracted  periods  did  not  seek  diversions  other  than  trade; 
these  would  be  unofficial  and  unreported.)  Unfortunately, 
little  is  known  about  the  Dutch  outposts,  aside  from  some 
details  on  their  fall  to  the  Portuguese.  There  was  some 
sugarcane  planting,  and  sugar  was  exported  during  the  Dutch 
presence  in  the  area.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  30 
Dutchmen  (the  average  population  of  each  trading  post  and 
its  fort)  managed  to  plant  and  harvest  cane,  as  well  as  to 
procure  mother-of-pearl  and  lumber,  with  the  assistance  of 
only  three  Angolan  slaves.  Logically.  Amerindian  labor 
must  have  helped  to  fill  the  export  and  subsistence  needs 
of  these  factors  and  soldiers.  Mention  of  payments  made 
to  Amerindians  did  not  appear  in  the  military  documents 
recounting  the  Dutch  expulsion.  In  any  case,  the  Dutch 
appeared  in  the  area  ae  mere  material  exploiters;  it  was 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  consolidation 
of  their  territorial  claims,  that  European  relations  with 
the  Amerindian  population  evolved  on  more  than  the  economic 

The  Franciscans  participated  in  the  first  military  ex- 
pedition from  Cemeta  {on  the  Tocantins  River)  to  the  main 
artery  of  the  riverine  networ)c.  under  their  religious  man- 
tle. the  fort  at  Gurupi  (Mariocal)  became  the  first  expres- 
sion of  Portuguese  dominance  in  the  Amazonian  interior.  The 
Franciscans  also  entered  the  Xingu  and  converted  Amerindians 
encountered  along  its  banks.  The  first  religious  establishn«nts 


Xlngu  appeared  through  their  efforts. 


In  1636r  about  ten  years  later,  the  Xingu  populations  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  Jesuit  Lufs  Figueira,  who  spent  a 
short  while  along  the  river  and  was  very  well  received. 

Ihe  Amerindians  offered  hist  their  children,  and  he  left 
with  two  young  Anerindias.  Be  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise 
to  return,  due  to  shipwreck  and  death.  About  20  years  later, 
other  Jesuits  reached  the  banks  of  the  Xingu.  Figueira' s 
short  visit  had  left  a fine  impression  with  the  region's 
Amerindians,  who  did  not  realize  that  these  new  missionaries 
had  come  to  stay.  With  the  introduction  of  more  or  less 
permanent  missionary  influence  in  the  study  area,  the  colo- 
nial analogy  of  parents  and  children  expands  to  include  the 
missionary  activity. 

Although  the  missionaries  received  the  title  "Great 
Father,"  according  to  a seventeenth  century  chronicler,  the 
Church  plays  a feminine  role  in  this  analysis.  European 
military  and  civilian  authority  receives  a father's  role, 
while  the  Church  is  given  that  of  a mother.  (Here,  one  may 
call  on  the  Roman  catholic  tradition  of  considering  the 
Church  as  the  "Bride  of  Christ"  to  support  the  feminine 
attribution.)  The  roles  developed  by  the  different  sectors 
of  European  involvement,  for  purposes  of  analysis,  then, 
are  those  of  psrants.  The  Church  played  the  part  of  civi- 
lizer and  instructor  to  the  Amerindians.  The  Jesuits,  es- 
pecially, turned  their  attentions  primarily  to  the  Amerindians, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  tending  to  European  populations. 
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Also,  in  the  study  area,  they  lived  with  the  inhabitants 
longer  than  did  nenbers  of  any  other  segment  of  the  colo- 
nizing forces.  A mother's  traditional  role  is  one  of 
transmission  of  culture,  from  the  beginning  of  her  children's 
lives.  The  Church,  then  took  a mother's  role  toward  the 
Amerindians,  teaching  them  religious  and  cultural  values 
of  which  they  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

Unlike  small  children,  however,  the  Amerindians  had 
their  own  culture  and  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironment. Those  Amerindiane  who  accepted  the  Church's 
teachings  and  the  colonial  civilization  lost  their  pre-con- 
tact abilities  to  deal  with  their  environment.  This  process, 
sometimes  called  acculturation,  sometimes  deculturation, 
began  early  in  the  area  of  study.*  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Bettendorf  complained  about  ants  at  one  of  the  mieaion 
sltea.  Leaf-cutter  ants  or  sauvas  constituted  threats  to 
planted  crops;  in  a very  short  time,  a troop  of  leaf-cutter 
ants  could  cut  and  destroy  the  folliage  of  crops,  stripping 
them  bare.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  transferral  of  Souzel  from  one  side  of  the  Xingu  to 

be  affirmed  that  all  Amerindiane  practiced  the  same  methods 
of  environmental  control,  either  pre-  or  post-contact,  ainee 
knowledge  of  these  techniques  is  based  on  nostly  contemporary 
studies,  an  effective  strategy  for  dealing  with  leaf-cutter 
ants  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Kayapd  Amerindians  of  the 


Sorotire  Reserve. 
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The  Kayapd  Amerindians  represent  one  of  the  strongest 
surviving  Amerindian  groups  of  Brazil.  They  have  maintained 
their  traditional  culture  despite  repeated  attempts  to  al- 
ter it.  Their  population  shows  a healthy  growth  rate,  and 
their  methods  of  faming  require  more  study  due  to  their 
effectiveness.  Their  preserved  wisdom  and  knowledge  con- 
trasts with  the  apparent  loss  of  knowledge  of  those  Amer- 
indians who  submitted  to  the  missions  along  the  Xlngu  and 
in  Gurupd. 

An  anthropologist  accompanying  a Kayapd  to  his  farm 
plot  was  startled  when  his  companion  reached  to  a tree  and 
detached  an  ant  house.  As  they  continued  along  the  path 
to  the  plot,  the  ants  left  their  house  and  began  to  cover 
the  Cayapd's  am.  with  growing  curiosity,  the  anthropolo- 
gist requested  an  explanation,  whereupon  the  Kayapd  squashed 
one  of  the  ants  between  his  fingers  and  a pungent  smell  ema- 
nated from  the  ant;  the  Kayapd  said  that  the  smell  of  these 
ants  kept  the  leaf-cutter  ants  away  from  his  crops.  The 
Kayapd  do  not  worry  about  leaf-cutter  ant  invasions  of  their 
cultivations.  But  the  Luso-Brazilians  have  been  preoccupied 
with  them  since  the  seventeenth  century;  they  have  no  raeoha- 

The  missionaries  served  a European  purpose  in  their  ins- 
truction of  their  charges,  the  mission  Amerindians.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  lost  through  the  civilization  of  the 
Amerindians  in  the  study  area  cannot  be  estimated.  The  Xingu 
and  Gurupd  do  not  present  an  isolated  example  of  this 


phenomenon;  other  Amerincllans  of  the  Hew  World  also  suf- 
fered this  process. 

The  European  parents,  the  military  and  civilian 
authorities  and  the  religious  sector,  fought  among  them- 
selves. The  first  parental  spat  occurred  after  Father 
Antdnio  Vieira’s  return  from  Portugal  with  royal  orders 
supporting  the  freedom  of  the  Amerindians.  The  civilian 
sector  complained,  although  not  effectively,  in  16SS-S6. 

A few  years  later,  both  the  military  and  civilian  sectors 
voiced  angry  coit^laints.  Both  times,  the  target  of  the 
complaints  was  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Neither  parental 
side  accepted  the  methods  of  discipline  and  civilization 
of  the  other.  The  major  concern  of  both  was  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  Amerindian  labor;  Amerindian  education  had 
lost  ground  to  more  matsrial  considerations.  The  second 
eruption  of  discontent  occurred  in  1661-62.  Once  the  pro- 
blem was  resolved,  the  Jesuits  continued  with  their  missions 
until  the  1690a. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Crown  realized  that  the  expanse  of  territory  and 
the  numbers  of  Amerindians  were  too  great  for  the  native 
population  to  be  effectively  tutored  and  disciplined  by 
one  missionary  order.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  rea- 
lized that  they  were  too  few  to  fulfill  all  needs.  Only 
when  the  redistribution  of  missionary  villages  erred  in 
geographical  terms  did  the  Jesuits  rsise  the  issue  of  their 
legal  rights  to  the  Xingu  missions.  Their  protests  were 


sustained  and  a royal  order  in  1694  confirmed  to  then  the 
Jdngu  missions  from  Veiros  upriver. 

It  should  be  recalled  the  Xingu  represents  an  excep- 
tion among  Amazonian  mission  stations.  The  Jesuits  began 
their  activities  there  and  remained  until  the  general  ex- 
pulsion of  religious  orders  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 
The  rigorous  training  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  discipline 
were  applied  in  most  of  the  study  area  for  over  a century. 
This  almost  undivided  attention  to  one  area  had  its  con- 
sequences in  the  behavior  of  the  inhabitants,  but  not 
equally  for  all  aspects. 

The  xingu  missions  earned  a reputation  for  calm  and 
tranquillity.  The  Jesuits  valued  these  missions,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Society's  willingness  to  fight  for  the  rights 
to  them  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But,  in 
the  parental  analogy,  the  Amerindians'  adoptive  parents 
sometimes  neglected  parental  duties.  The  Jesuit  occupation 
of  the  area  night  have  been  batter  accepted  by  the  adopted 
children  than  were  future  occupations.  The  enforcement 
of  the  Pombaline  Reforms  provoked  desertions  of  missions 
by  the  Jesuits’  former  charges;  the  father's  discipline 
in  this  case  seemed  harsher  than  that  of  the  mother. 

Despite  the  Jesuits'  use  of  Amerindian  labor  in  eco- 
nomic pursuits,  the  Jeeuits  genuinely  felt  a duty  towards 
the  Amerindians  and  were  concerned  about  their  well-being. 


Nevertheless,  Jesuit  teaching  inadvertently  destroyed  many 
ueeful  features  of  Amerindian  heritage,  including  mechanisms 


of  biological  control  in  their  environment.  It  imposed 
manners  of  social  behavior  and  labor  organization  foreign 
to  Amerindian  ways;  the  major  benefit  of  this  Jesuit  ef- 
fort was  the  physical  preservation  of  the  Amerindians. 

With  the  second  generation  of  mission  Amerindians/  tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  all  sorts  began  to  disappear.  The 
religious  training  and  labor  organization  brought  by  the 
European  missionaries  did  not  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the 
loss  of  native  culture,  which  embraced  aspects  not  recog- 
nized by  Europeans. 

The  former  mission  Amerindians  mixed  with  immigrants 
to  the  study  area  and  formed  the  caboclo  population.  One 
might  call  it  rural  or  "hick.”  The  word  was  first  used  to 
describe  uncontacted  Amerindians,  then  became  the  term 
for  settled  Amerindians;  after  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
"caboclo"  included  all  rural  inhabitants,  yet  referred  es- 
pecially to  those  of  Amerindian  heritage,  who  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Amazon's  rural  population.  The  word's 
connotation  is  often  derogatory.  Even  the  Jesuits,  who 
preferred  to  tend  Amerindian  missions  rather  than  European 
villages,  often  insulted  their  charges--who  were  not  bio- 
logical children,  but  adopted.  Thus  the  reputation  of  the 
caboclos  was  none  too  good  among  their  adoptive  relatives 
who  visited  the  region.  Their  parents,  however,  fought 
among  themselves  and  often  neglected  the  responsibility 
they  had  accepted  to  instruct 


civilize, 
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During  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
missionary  orders,  slaving  bands  preyed  upon  Amerindians, 
both  in  missions  and  in  traditional  villages.  That  hap- 
pened when  the  Italian  Jesuit,  Gcrsony,  left  his  Xingu 
village  to  aocompany  an  official  slaving  expedition  to  the 
Rio  Negro;  when  he  returned,  he  discovered  his  former 
flourishing  mission  devastated  by  the  military  coironander 
at  Qurupd,  who  had  moved  part  of  the  labor  pool  closer  to 
his  command  post  at  a strategic  site.  The  Italian  Jesuit 
had  to  leave  the  area  because  he  could  not  control  his  re- 

European  activity  in  the  study  area  and  outside  it 
provoked  migrations  of  Amerindians.  In  order  to  better 
instruct  and  control  those  Amerindians  accepting  adoption, 
the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  moved  them,  "descended” 
them,  from  their  traditional  homes  to  strange  areas.  To 
further  secure  the  continued  presence  of  the  Amerindians 
under  tutelage,  some  of  their  children  were  sent  regularly 
to  Beldm  for  more  advanced  or  intense  instruction.  Most 
groups  accepted  the  fate  of  their  hostages  and  remained  to 
be  caught  by  the  missionaries,  others,  such  as  the  Juruna, 
did  not  accept  this  treatment  and  returned  to  familiar  ter- 

The  various  precautions  used  to  secure  the  presence  of 
the  Amerindians  in  the  missions  indicated  that  the 
presence  of  their  adoptive  mothers,  the  Jesuits  in 
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was  not  sufficient  to  hold  them.  Despite  Vieira's  conten- 
tion that  the  Jesuit  aims  were  spiritual  and  not  corporal, 
physical  punistusent  also  constituted  both  a deterrent  and 
an  incentive  to  Amerindian’s  wandering  from  missions. 

In  Chapter  II  there  are  accounts  of  physical  punish- 
ment and  imprisonment.  One  punishment  led  to  the  death  of 
the  offender.  After  the  Jesuit  expulsion,  visitors  to  the 
Xingu  missions  claimed  to  find  chains  and  irons  among  the 
articles  left  behind  by  the  expelled  missionaries.  Although 
physical  punishment  often  was  used  to  deter  future  criminal 
or  sinful  acts,  flogging  to  death  seems  a bit  extreme  for 
the  misdeed  of  sexual  promiscuity,  yet  it  happened.  Those 
who  upheld  such  behavior  (the  floggings,  not  the  promiscuity) 
evidently  believed  that  they  were  correct.  The  missionaries 
meting  out  such  punishments  sincerely  thought  that  they  were 
saving  souls  from  the  afterlife  tormente  of  hell.  Meverthe- 
less,  on  an  eardxly  basis,  it  can  be  concluded  that,  besides 
gentle  persuasion  and  outright  propaganda,  some  rather  brutal 
methods  were  employed  to  gather  the  Amerindian  flock  to  the 
fold.  But,  after  all,  these  were  adopted  children,  who  might 
be  treated  more  severely  than  one  would  treat  biological 
children. 

In  addition  to  coercion,  threats,  and  physical  punish- 
ments, the  mission  Amerindians  sndured  a reorganisation  of 
their  working  methods.  The  major  changes  in  their  way  of 
living  involved  the  expeditions  to  collect  forest  goods. 

Under  Jesuit  control,  ths  collecting  expeditions  were  limited 
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to  a stated  Length  of  four  months.  Later  regimee  Imposed 
collecting  expeditions  of  from  four  to  nine  months.  The 
Jesuits  were  more  lenient  in  the  matter  of  collecting  fo- 
rest products,  but  they  could  afford  to  be.  as  they  were 
among  the  first  Europeans  to  benefit  from  these  expeditions; 
as  villages  grew  and  European  penetration  and  settlement 
slowly  entered  the  Amazon  Basin,  available  resources  for 
collecting  were  located  farther  and  farther  away.  There 
was  little  evidence  of  planting  or  reforestation  (cacao 
was  planted).  Some  products  singly  disappeared  from  areas 
near  settlements. 

The  Amerindians  had  received  gifts  or  presents  since 
the  earliest  missionaries  arrived.  In  exchange  for  the 
produce  provided  by  Amerindian  labor,  various  scales  of 
payments  were  devised.  The  Jesuits  who  met  the  Taconhapd 
for  the  first  time  exchanged  a bit  of  salt  for  the  roasted 
com  and  Brazil  nuts  supplied  by  these  Amerindians.  (See 
Chapter  II.)  By  the  eighteenth  century  (Chapter  III),  the 
payment  had  increased  to  include  salt  and  cachaga.  Por 
construction  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  In  Belem,  the  Taconhapd 
received  tools  and  clothing  before  starting  work.  Thus, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Amerindians  became  acquainted 
with  a form  of  debt  peonage.  Missionaries  complained  that 
the  Amerindians  lived  off  alms  instead  of  working.  But, 
the  concept  of  working  to  accumulate  for  the  future  was  not 
part  of  traditional  Amerindian  culture.  If  the  missionaries 
were  providing  food  (and  using  labor  for  extractive  expeditions), 
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then  the  main  reaaon  for  exerting  oneself  no  longer  existed. 
The  Amerindians  ate  when  there  was  food  {and  they  could  eat 
a lot  at  once,  up  to  14  wild  pigs  per  person),  and  procured 
food  when  they  were  hungry.  To  then,  cloches  were  not  impor- 
tant, but  if  their  use  pleased  chose  in  charge,  then  they 
would  wear  then.  Here,  again,  parental  neglect  was  evident 
in  colonization  efforts  in  the  region.  Pew  questioned  the 
propriety  of  European  manners  and  morals,  they  were  simply 
part  of  the  context  of  the  conquest.  Understanding  culture 
or  environmental  differences  took  a back  seat  to  the  European 
desire  for  exportable  tropical  products.  Regretfully,  neither 
the  missionaries  nor  the  Portuguese  colonizers  were  the  ones 
who  made  the  rules  for  their  adopted  children.  They  were 
under  pressures  from  others  to  produce  certain  types  of  tro- 
pical goods  for  consun^tion  and  refining  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  maior  spurs  to  conquest  in  the  tropics  was 
the  quest  for  suitable  areas  for  sugar  cane  growing.  Europe’s 
sweet  tooth  seemed  insatiable,  while  other  spices  from  the 

sugar  that  propelled  the  colonization  of  Brazil.  As  there 
were  no  sugar  refineries  in  Portugal,  the  adoptive  fathers 
served  as  go-betweens  for  others  desiring  sugar  to  refine, 
while  the  maternal  missionaries  were  under  constraints  to 
provide  economic  self-sufficiency.  The  Jesuits,  with  their 
disciplined  organization,  managed  to  construct  a viable 
economic  base  with  the  labor  of  Amerindians.  The  visible 
viability  of  their  undertakings  aroused  the  envy  of  the 


colonises.  By  the  mid-eiqhteeneh  century,  their  neglect 
of  the  white  or  European  popoiation  went  against  interna- 
tional guidelines  for  the  preservation  of  territorial 
claims.  Portugal's  leaders  had  to  change  their  policy 
with  respect  to  missionary  activities  in  the  vast  and  (to 
Europeans)  uninhabited  Amazon  Region.  Thus,  the  study 
area’s  mothers  were  escpelled  from  their  missions  and  new- 
sy the  mid-eighteenth  century,  the  cor^sition  of  the 
population  in  the  Amazon  Region  had  begun  to  change.  The 
areas  formerly  well  populated  with  Amerindians  now  held 
European  settlements  and  sparsely  populated  missions. 

African  workers,  slave  and  free,  }oined  the  European  settle- 
ments. Some  Amerindians,  like  the  Oiapi,  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  European  adoptive  parents  and  fled,  farther  and 
farther  from  contacts  with  the  invaders.  Those  who  remained 
contributed  to  the  growing  mixed  population.  There  were  off- 
spring of  whites  and  Amerindians,  Africans  and  whites,  Amer- 
indians and  Africans,  and  of  their  children  in  all  possible 
combinations.  Also,  by  the  raid-eighteenth  century,  Portugal 
had  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  conceived  by  Portuguese 
Jesuit  Alexandre  de  Gusmao,  with  its  principle  of  uti  possi- 
detis: to  secure  a territory,  a nation  must  populate  it. 

Guamaa’a  colleagues  In  South  America,  trying  to  maintain  the 
separation  of  the  Amerindians  from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
ran  counter  to  this  eighteenth-century  need  to  incorporate 
as  many  people  as  possible  into  the  national,  or  colonial. 


sphere.  Also,  the  Jesuits  were  too  successful  economically 
to  be  well-loved  among  other  colonial  sectors. 

Plans  to  integrate  Amerindian  populations  and  labor  in 
the  colonial  system  did  not  go  as  smoothly  as  hoped,  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  adoptive  mothers,  foster  mothers  (secu- 
lar priests)  arrived  in  their  stead.  But  the  foster  children, 
in  many  instances,  fled  their  former  homes  and  wandered 
through  the  rural  areas.  The  foster  children,  who  through 
the  Pombaline  Reforms  were  declared  citisens  with  equal 
colonial  rights,  abandoned  the  missions-turned-villages  to 
roam.  By  this  time,  they  had  lost  touch  with  their  heritage, 
and  could  no  longer  be  called  Amerindians.  One  of  the  con- 
temporary terms  was  Tapuia.  which  connotated  Amerindian  or 
Amerindian  descent.  These  children  ran  from  their  foetex 
homes  and  wandered  the  watery  streets  of  their  region, 
where  they  were  joined  by  other  members  of  the  colonial  so- 
ciety, also  dissatisfied  with  their  lots. 

with  this  flight  from  established  villages,  and  with 
the  fall  of  Pombal  in  1777,  officials  tended  to  regard  these 
caboclos  as  inferior  beings  who  could  not  adapt  to  civilised 
society.  Attitudee  toward  the  mission  population,  however, 
were  unfavorable  even  before  this  time.  No  one  seemed  to 
consider  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  colonial  eiqierience 
on  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  this  part  of  the  popula- 

conoomitant  or  just  previous  to  direct  contact,  unknown 
diseases  struck  the  Amerindian  populations.  Smallpox  was 


especially  devastating,  wiping  out  uncountable  nufnbers. 

AS  contact  increased,  so  did  incidence  of  disease.  The 
Amerindian  populations,  long-isolated  from  infectious  di- 
seases of  Europe  and  Africa,  died  by  thousands.  Some  Amer- 
indians fled  after  an  epidemic  appearance.  If  CDOctally  in- 
fected, they  died  in  flight;  if  carriers,  they  infected  for- 
merly untouched  people.  The  exact  numerical  toll  of  the 
introduced  diseases  on  Amerindian  populations  ie  unknown, 
but  it  was  certainly  very  high.  Aleo,  the  often  noted  un- 
willingness of  Amerindians  to  work  unaccustomed  hours  at  un- 
accustomed jobs  was  due  not  only  to  unfavorable  conditions, 
but  also  to  physical  weakness  induced  by  disease. 

The  colonizers'  desire  to  have  access  to  slave  popula- 
tions from  Africa,  and  even  missionary  support  for  this  at- 
titude, grew  from  awareness  of  the  better  disease  resistance 
of  African  workers.  Africa  had  passed  its  epidemic  phase 
introduced  from  Europe  two  centuries  before  serious  coloniza- 
tion in  the  Americas  began;  its  population  had  acquired  some 
immunity  and  more  resistance  to  European  diseases,  some  ill- 
nesses, such  as  malaria,  may  have  been  endemic  to  part  of 
the  Americas;  however,  the  intensified  population  movements 
spurred  by  the  arrival  of  Europeans  aided  its  spread  to  all 
lowland  tropical  areas. 

The  Amerindians  suffered  the  European's  diseases,  labor 
organizations,  cultural  prohibitions,  and  ridicule.  Their 
families  were  not  respected,  their  men  insulted  and  beaten, 
their  women  raped,  and  their  children  taken  from  them. 


Their  villages  were  assaulted  by  war  parties,  slaving  expe* 
ditions,  and  epidemic  viruses.  When  the  Amerindians  settled 
in  the  missions,  as  long  as  epldeitiics  and  roving  slaving 
bands  did  not  disturb  them,  they  were  left  in  relative  peaoe 
as  long  as  they  seemed  to  follow  the  dictates  Of  the  mis- 
sionaries caring  for  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
very  good  parents,  in  the  roles  of  either  father  or  mother. 
But,  that  is  often  the  fats  of  adopted  children. 

With  the  arrival  of  more  biological  offspring,  Euro- 
peans, the  parents  apparently  took  better  care  of  their 
children.  The  more  concentrated  the  population  of  biolo- 
gical children,  the  better  the  treatment  afforded.  These 
children  knew  what  they  could  expect;  they  understood  the 
goals  of  Che  parents  and  had  more  insight  into  the  mecha- 
nisms pleasing  them.  The  adopted  children  never  quite  toed 
the  line,  keeping  to  themselves  and  distrusting  those  who 
tried  to  change  them.  They,  the  majority  of  Che  population 
presented  in  the  analyses  of  Chapter  VIll,  professed  to  ac- 
cept civilised  ways,  yet  essentially  followed  their  own 
desires.  Throughout  all  the  years  of  missionaries,  military 
expeditions,  and  collecting  forest  products  on  the  diligences, 
they  continued  their  family  life  as  they  saw  fit.  The  pat- 
tern of  family  life  represented  in  the  pariah  records  of 
the  xingu  and  Gurupd  should  not  be  judged  according  to  Euro- 
pean ideals,  prejudices,  or  patterns.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  50%  or  so  of  so-called  illegitimate  children  appearing 
in  European-oriented  records  did  not  know  their  fathers. 


the  parishes  under  study  were  there  orphanages  or  high 
rates  of  juvenile  crine  or  abandonment  of  children.  There 
was  a society  which  took  care  of  its  young,  independent  of 
legal  categories.  It  appeared  to  be  a very  human,  very 
caring  society. 

At  this  point/  the  fietive  roles  of  mother  and  father 
for  the  entities  of  Church  and  State  can  be  dispensed  with 
after  one  last  comment  concerning  the  enduring  effects  of 
the  mother's  presence  in  the  study  area.  The  female  trans- 
mitted lasting  values  to  the  young.  The  young,  by  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  were  not  children,  but  adults  with 
formed  value  systems.  These  sdults  {actually  the  popula- 
tion, like  any  other,  consisted  of  young,  adult  and  old 
people)  both  aided  and  impeded  European  control  in  the  study 
area,  the  Amazon  Region,  Brazil,  and  in  the  Americas  as  a 


Both  Church  and  State  created  an  early  dependence  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  Amerindians  and  contended  with  their 
enmity.  The  most  enduring  presence  in  the  rural  areas  was 
maintained  by  the  church,  through  its  priests  and  rituals. 
State  officials  remained  only  in  larger  population  nuclei. 
Gurupd  had  a consistent  State  presence  due  to  its  strategic 
looatlon,  as  Porto  de  Moz  did  later.  The  rest  of  the  study 
area,  however,  long  maintained  religious  connections  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  state.  Throughout  the  time  for  which 
there  are  retrieved  parish  registers,  the  Church's  presence. 


although  with  few  representatives « was  constant.  The 
organization  existing  in  the  Amazon  Region  at  the  time 
capahie  of  maintaining  records  was  the  church.  Even  mid- 
nineteenth century  attempts  to  implant  civil  registration 
failed  on  the  whole,  despite  ostensible  earlier  State  vic- 

The  missionaries,  whether  Jesuits  or  members  of  other 
orders,  managed  to  hold  first  place  in  the  Amazon  Region 
until  the  raid-eighteenth  century,  though  not  without  chal- 
lenges. There  were  infringements  on  their  territory,  yet 
they  doninated  most  of  the  region  until  their  expulsion. 
Secularization,  the  goal  of  the  Marquis  of  Ponbal,  was 
difficult  to  attain  in  the  Region.  Pew  European  immigrants 
risked  settling  there,  and  the  major  segraents  of  the  popula- 
tion—Amerindian,  African,  and  mixed — were  little  attracted 
by  secular  benefits.  They  never  achieved  success  on  those 
terns.  The  lack  of  a labor  force,  eomething  essential  to 
those  who  seek  fortune  rather  than  refuge,  gave  the  region 
a poor  reputation  among  prospective  European  settlers.  The 
Church’s  hegemony,  its  better  relations  with  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  gave  it  leverage  that  was  denied  the 
state  until  economic  conditions  modified  adventurers'  and 
settlers’  prospects. 

Only  when  the  national  aconomy  was  buttressed  by  world 
demand  for  two  products  produced  in  the  tropics— coffee  and 
rubber — did  the  State  manage  to  break  the  Church’s  monopoly 


its  dominance  as  long  as  economic  crises  did  not  impede 
its  actions.  Despite  the  existence  of  Sousel  as  a former 
mission,  with  parish  records  since  the  early  nineteenth 
century  (records  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  were 
lost  to  climate  and  termites},  its  State  existence  as 
municipal  seat  is  relatively  recent.  Souzel  was  created 
as  the  municipal  center  of  an  extensive  district  ^dien  the 
demand  for  rubber  enabled  the  state  apparatus  to  support 
a bureaucracy  there.  Until  that  time,  the  only  record- 
keeping was  done  by  priests  and  their  assistants. 

The  blow  to  the  Paraense  Church  in  Che  1970s,  with 
the  imprisonment  of  its  Bishop,  reverberated  in  the  study 
area.  Successive  stages  of  the  State's  growing  separation 
from  Che  Church  have  been  documented.  However,  in  prac- 
tice, it  was  the  church  that  maintained  prestige  in  rural 
areas.  The  Imperial  attempt  of  1854  to  enforce  civil  re- 
gistration failed.  The  1674  attempt,  although  more  success- 
ful, did  not  reach  most  Of  the  population,  as  is  shown  in 
Chapter  VIII.  The  Constitution  of  1891  formally  separated 
Church  and  State  in  Brazil.  Some  havoc  was  wreaked  on 
church  documents  about  Chat  time,  but  not  all  ware  affected. 
Civil  registration  remained  precarious,  and  continues  pre- 
carious today.  The  Church  still  reaches  more  of  the  rural- 
and  urban-poor  population  than  does  the  State,  at  least 
when  registration  data  is  considered. 

In  many  regions,  where  the  church  has  taken  a militant 
stand  (in  the  study  area,  the  miesionaries  and 


secular 


Partido  dos 


priesta  supported  the  Horlcer’s  Party  or 
TraPalhadores)  disputes  with  the  State  have  broken  out. 

Not  only  is  the  power  of  the  Church  in  question,  but  also 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  appears  to  know  or  care  little  about  real  conditions 
in  the  study  area,  or  for  that  matter,  much  of  the  region. 

A blatant  example  of  this  ignorance  appears  in  the  planning 
for  the  implantation  of  the  Transamason  Highway,  in  which 
no  inhabitants  from  the  Amazon  Region  were  included  as 
colonists;  the  Government’s  final  plans  called  for  a mix- 
ture of  25t  fanners  from  the  South  and  75%  from  the  north- 
east of  Brazil.  Only  after  some  years  of  attempted  imple- 
mentation were  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  recognized  as 
capable,  net  only  in  judging  land  but  also  in  producing 


Sometimes  it  appears  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
t realize  what  the  Amazon  Region  consists  Of.  This  study 
s funded  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government;  other  research 
s been  done  and  reports  written  and  presented.  What  ae- 
ons are  taken  resulting  from  such  research  and  reports? 
w are  plans  conceived  and  developed  for  this  vast  rsser- 
ir  of  fresh  air  and  water?  Just  as  misconceptions  about 
e Region's  population  were  evident  in  plans  for  the  Trans- 
azon  Highway  project,  lack  of  concern  for  regional  inha- 
tants  can  be  seen  in  plans  and  actual  c 


industrial  projects. 


Amazon  Region  i! 


its  reputation  as  a demographic  wasteland,  a vast  unpopulated 
space.  But  the  very  vastness  of  the  region  impedes  precise 
census  taking:  nobody  really  knows  how  many  people  live  in 

it.  Another  faotor  contributing  to  demographic  misconoep- 
tions  is  the  exclusions  of  ethnic  Amerindian  populations 
from  oensus  evaluations.  The  Amazon  Region  has  a large 
Amerindian  population.  Where  do  they  fit  in  the  national 
picture?  An  Amerindian  was  elected  recently  to  Brazil’s 
House  of  Representatives  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  State.  If  an 
Amerindian  can  be  elected  in  the  Republic's  most  sophisti- 
cated metropolis,  then  should  not  all  Amerindians  be  con- 
sidered citizens  and  capable  of  voting,  even  in  the  Amazon? 

The  problem  of  the  Amerindian  population  is  only  part 
of  the  demographic  problem  of  the  Amazon  Region  with  the 
motto:  "Integrate,  so  as  not  to  give  it  away."^  The  motto 

refers  to  the  Amazon  Region  and  implies  that  its  inhabitants 
are  not  Brazilians,  that  they  must  be  integrated  into  the 
national  society  through  aid  programs.  The  uncounted  rural 
inhabitants  do  not  figure  In  planned  regional  projects. 

They  are  ignored  since  they  do  not  appear  in  official  statis- 
tics: they  are  not  considered  citizens  and  they  often  have 
no  legal  (recorded)  existence.  The  misconception  about 
numerical  values  of  population  in  the  Amazon  Region  is  joined 
by  a socio-cultural  miaconception.  The  rural  Amazonian  in- 
habitant has  entered  sociological  history  as  "quiet,  dis- 
trustful, almost  sick  in  their  sadness.  His  contact  only 
accentuated  the  melancholy  of  the  Portuguese. " 


Chapter  VIII  shows  that  the  economic  activity  o£  the 
rural  Amasonian  inhabitants  of  the  study  area  was  oriented 
by  a yearly  cycle  of  festivals.  Every  six  isonths  or  so. 
the  rural  inhabitants  looked  forward  to  meeting  relatives, 
friends,  and  distant  neighbors  at  the  festivals.  They 
swapped  gossip , jokes,  and  insults.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  they  celebrated  baptisms,  weddings,  and  just  had  a 
good  time.  If  it  was  true  that  the  rural  inhabitants  are 
capable  of  great  sadness,  then  they  are  capable  of  great 
joy  also.  And  what  human  being  is  not? 

When  a society  or  culture  which  does  not  have  its  roots 
in  European  history  is  studied,  one  must  take  care  to  use 
appropriate  methods  of  evaluation.  First,  some  say  that 
the  Amazon  has  no  history,  to  which  a logical  reaction  is; 
impossible — people  live  there — all  people  have  a history, 
a past.  Then  troubles  with  the  docuftentation  in  the  Amazon 
Region  is  noted:  it  ie  full  of  lacunae;  much  of  it  dis- 

appeared due  to  shipwreck,  floodings,  fires,  termites,  or 
simple  poor  care.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  true  almost  any- 
where in  the  world.  If  there  was  a problem  with^ documenta- 
tion, it  was  with  the  great  amount  uncovered,  which  made 
extraction  of  data  more  onerous  than  for  an  area  with 
restricted  documentation. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  the  past  of  the  Amazon  Re- 
gion. Further  study  of  the  causes  of  the  cabanagem,  its 
duration,  and  its  suppression,  can  provide  insights  into 
racial  policy  in  a part  of  Brazil  heretofore  neglected. 
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Some  racial  overtones  in  the  scarce  documentation  consul- 
ted for  that  period  have  been  noted.  Although  the  Xlngu 
and  Gurupd  did  not  participate  actively  in  the  reovenent, 
the  area  may  have  been  one  of  refuge.  The  varied  heritage 
of  the  rural  area,  with  Its  minimal  European  Influence, 
might  be  a factor  contributing  to  its  apparent  neglect  In 
official  planning.  To  affirm  this,  however,  more  studies 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Transamaron  Highway,  and 
the  earlier  Beldm-Brasf 11a  Highway,  immigration  to  the 
region,  both  planned  and  spontaneous,  has  increased.  The 
rural  population  in  many  areas  is  losing  traditional  ties. 
For  a historian,  or  for  any  scientist  or  humanist,  the 
Amaaon  Region  presents  varied  and  rich  posslbllltiee  for 
research.  Perhaps  conclusions  drawn  from  such  research 
will  aid  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  future  plan- 
ning in  this  Region,  so  vast  and  unknown. 

For  the  moment,  one  cannot  generalire  results  from 
research  and  study  of  part  of  one  tributary  of  the  Amason 
River.  In  many  ways,  the  experience  of  the  xlngu  and 
Gurupd  area  is  exceptional:  prolonged  Jesuit  activity, 

exclusion  from  tumults  of  the  cabanagem,  exclusion  from 
the  opening  of  the  Amazon  Basin  to  international  traffic, 
and  neglect  from  the  central  government  until  the  present 
century.  More  studies  are  needed  to  explore  the  historical 
variations  of  this  tropical  region  in  order  to  understand 
the  uniqueness  and  diversity  of  each  part.  Only  then  can 
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